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SERVIA—HER REVOLUTION AND PRESENT STATE. * 


Te appearance of Mr. Paton’s book 
on Servia has given us real pleasure— 
not so much from the intrinsic merits 
of the work itself, as from its being 
symptomatic of an awakening curi- 
osity in matters of cotemporary history, 
whose importance a later period will, 
probably, have cause to estimate far 
higher than this present. 

The efforts by which Servia freed 
herself from the withering influence of 
a foreign despotism—by which she shook 
off the cramping weight of an inferior 
order of civilization, and struggled 
into the purer atmosphere of Euro- 
pean life—these efforts, occurring 
among co-religionists, and in our own 
day, have hitherto remained almost 
unnoticed among us; and yet, there 
was in them enough to awaken the 
interest of noble and generous minds— 
there was in them much of the he- 
roism which springs from man’s higher 
nature ; there was something, too, of 
that divine instinct which esteems 
life’s worthiness, before life’s worth ; 
there was self-sacrifice, true-hearted- 
ness, faith—firm, earnest, and long- 
suffering. And even for minds less 
open to warm impulses—even for 
those whose reason has been pampered 
at the expense of the heart—for the 
mere politician, and the mere philoso- 
pher, that struggle presents a high in- 
terest. It presents this interest in its 
character of a revolution—the pro- 
foundest study of the politician, as of 
the philosopher, no matter under what 
latitude, what shade of civilization, or 


what form of government it may oc- 
cur ; since, in its stronger emotions, 
humanity is ever true to itself, and the 
question here is still the ever-renewed 
strife between self-love and _ self- 
respect, between justice and injustice, 
between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. 

Nevertheless, all these grave claims 
to attention have hitherto proved but 
feeble for us. True, this Servian 
affair may possess certain romantic 
attractions—may, perhaps, have shown 
humanity under some of its finest, or, 
as they say, poetic aspects—but what 
then? It did not affect our commercial 
position, it offered us no new field for 
speculation, no important market for 
our manufacturing produce. Inthe com- 
munity of nations, Britain represents 
the practical man ; and to the practical 
man, what signification had all this ? 
None! and yet the practical man is 
not always the far-seeing. 

While practical Britain was too 
much engaged to give more than a 
passing thought to the Servian war of 
freedom, Germany, the theoretical, 
made a different estimate of the same 
events; she foundthem worthy of 
gravest note, worthy to occupy the 
time and talents of one of her most 
deep-thinking’ men—of Leopold Ranke; 
and Leopold Ranke has produced a 
work on the subject, which, brief as it 
necessarily is, must take an unques- 
tioned place among the chefs d’euvre 
of modern historic composition. 

A history is simply the biography of 


* Die Serbische Revolution, von L. Ranke, 2te Ausgabe, Berlin, 1844. 
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a nation; a good history, therefore, 
like a good biography, will discover 
not only the external, but the internal 
life of its “ hero ;” will show not only 
the form and the manner, but also the 
motive of his actions ; will lay before 
us, as far as may be, not only the 
idiosyncracy of the individual, but also 
the influences, moral and physical, 
among which this idiosyncracy has de- 
veloped itself—for, without knowing 
these, what true judgment can we form 
either of the man or of ‘the nation? 
How know through what either has 
struggled—how measure the inner 
strength, otherwise speaking, the worth 
of either? In the nation more espe- 
cially, where the biography is but of 
an epoch, how, if this knowledge be 
wanting, may we presume to estimate 
its endurance for the future—the life 
which lies within—the destiny which 
lies before ? 

It is almost superfluous to say, that 
Ranke’s history fulfils all these re- 
quisites of goodness. 

In a former number of this periodi- 
cal, (March, 1843,) the reader will 
find a summary of the leading events 
of the Servian Revolution—a sketch 
unshaded, but accurate, of the external 
life of Servia during that critical 
period. Referring him to this, we 
shall avoid, as far as possibie, treating 
our subject from a similar point of 
view, and shall endeavour to present 
rather the inner life, of which those 
events were but, as it were, the sign, 
and the expression. 

Here Professor Ranke’s admirable 
work must be our text-book. 

The Serves, as every one knows, 
are a branch of the Slavonic family, 
the most formidable of the later bar- 
barian invaders of the empire. The 
epoch of their abandoning their no- 
madic habits, and entering on a poli- 
tical existence, seems doubtful, and 
the solution of the doubt, is not, per- 
haps, of material importance. It is 
certain, however, that in the latter 
half of the ninth century, they were 
established as a nation under their 
their own rulers, (Zupans,) in nearly 
the same territory which they oc- 
cupy at the present day. This ter- 
ritory (the ancient Mesia superior) 
bemg Roman, they did not hesitate 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
empire, adhering still to its eastern 
division on the restoration of the 


western, by Charlemagne, and em. 
bracing Christianity towards the end 
of the ninth century, through the 
mission of Methodius and Cyrillus. 

We must not conclude, however, 
from this, that they yielded entire sub- 
mission either to the empire, or to the 
Church of the Greeks. 

The common characteristic of the 
barbarian tribes which inundated 
Europe, during the earlier centuries 
of our era, was a sentiment of inde- 
pendence, merely personal in their 
nomadic state, but gradually expand. 
ing, as they settled down to a political 
existence, into that safeguard of na- 
tions, the love of liberty. When, 
therefore, the Servians decided upon 
acknowledging the supremacy of Con- 
stantinople, they did so under the ex- 

ress condition of never being sub- 
jected to an administration emanating 
from thence, thus rendering their ap- 
parent vassalage a mere matter ofform. 

In the eleventh century, however, 
the Greeks, in spite of their engage- 
ments to the contrary, made an at- 
tempt to bring Servia under their 
direct rule, and actually dispatched a 
governor thither with that object; 
but his appearance was the signal for a 
general rising, and he was compelled 
to fly for his life. A uumerous army 
sent by Constantine Monomachus, 
(1043,) with directions to force its 
way into theinterior, and reconsolidate 
the tottering supremacy, was met by 
the Serves in their mountain defiles, 
and completely annihilated. 

As in the individual, the conscious- 
ness of personality is elicited and for- 
tified by the struggle, so to speak, with 
the foreign principles around him, so 
is it with nations: in the resistance 
which the Servians were, from that 
period, compelled continually to op- 
pose to the attempted encroachments 
of the Greeks, they learnt to know 
their own strength—to concentrate 
themselves—to become, in short, an 
independent people; and the growth 
of this self-consciousness was fayoured 
by indirect influences. Attached from 
the beginning to the oriental Church, 
Servia remained apart from the mortal 
contest then raging in the West, be- 
tween the spiritual and temporal 
powers, and had thus increased op- 
portunity for independent develop- 
ment. Accordingly, in the fourteenth 
century, “while Russia had fallen 
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under the dominion of the Mongols 
of the Golden Horde; while Poland, 
under the last Piasts, had, dreading a 
like subjugation, attached herself to 
the West ; while Bohemia, with all the 
neighbouring states, was already be- 
come, under the house of Luxem- 
bourg, the actual seat of occidental 
civilization—the kings of the wooded 
mountain, on the contrary, the Ser- 
vian Krales, remained unfettered, in 
proud independence.” 

Under Stephen Dushan, 
reached her apogee. 


Servia 


‘* His rule extended from the district 
of the Upper Raschka, as far as the 
Save. Blessed by his priests, he sal- 
lied forth to encounter a formidable 
attack’ made by Hungary, then fiercely 
striving for power under Louis I., and 
returned successful; it is, moreover, 
highly probable, that he made the ac- 
quisition, at least for a time, of Bel- 
grade. In 1347 we find him at Ragusa, 
where he is received with European 
honors, and acknowledged as Suzerain. 
The Skipitars in Albania followed his 
banners; Arta and Joannina were in 
his possession. His Voyoodes spread 
themselves over the whole Romaic re- 
gion on the Vardar and the Marizza, as 
far as Bulgaria, which he at the same 
time presumed to treat as a province of 
his empire.” 


Nay, he even assumed the title of 
emperor, calling himself “the Christ- 
loving Macedonian Czar,” andactually 
wearing the Tiara. On his coins he 
appears with the terrestrial globe, 
surmounted by a cross, in his hand. 

Such and so great was the Servian 
empire of Stephen Dushan. A strue- 
ture rugged—semi-barbarous perhaps ; 
but still presenting to the eye a certain 
massive grandeur, impressing upon 
the mind an idea of power, a sentiment 
of durability. 

That sentiment, however, vanishes 
before a closer inspection. The posi- 
tion of independence which Servia had 
assumed, however glorious and proud 
it may appear, had one most prejudi- 
cial effect: by isolating her from the 
more advanced nationsaround, it closed 
the entrance to all beneficial influences 
from these, and thus deprived her of 
the strongest stimulus to the develop- 
ment of civilization. Hence, the 
social elements within were never 
properly amalgamated, never subjected 
to the graduated processes of assimila- 
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tion, then actually going on in neigh- 
bouring countries. The hostile prin- 
ciples existing in these elements were, 
indeed, restrained by the genius of 
Dushan, but not neutralized. At his 
death they broke out with fiercer vigour. 
The sovereign power was split up by 
factious disputes among members of 
his own family, and these served as a 
pretext to the subordinate authorities 
for casting off all semblance of sub- 
mission. 

The moment of anarchy was unfor- 
tunately chosen—it was just that 
moment when the expansive energies 
of Islamism began to press against 
Europe; and the geographical position 
of Servia placed her in the van of the 
approaching conflict. 

The result of this collision could not 
be long doubtful. The prominent 
characteristic of the Turkish nation 
was precisely that unity which we have 
indicated as the great flaw in the 
Servian political edifice. On one side, 
then, we have a strongly knit fraternity 
of warriors, all vassals of one lord, 
all inspired by a faith, whose young 
vigour rioted into fanaticism ; on the 
other, an ill-consorted assemblage of 
clans—valiant indeed, but still united 
by no closer tie than the common 
prospect of a danger, which each might 
estimate differently, according to the 
distinct interests at stake. 

Dating from the defeat of Kossovo 
(1389), Servia gradually fell under the 
complete dominion of the Turks, and 
came finally to be treated by them asa 
conquered country. 


‘* The peasantry were carried from 
Belgrade to Constantinople, in order to 
bring in the harvest, as serfs, from the 
meadows of the Grand Seignior. The 
land was portioned out among the Spahi, 
to whom the inhabitants were compelled 
todoservice, both personal and material, 
on the hardest terms. Every five years 
the tribute of boys was exacted, car- 
rying ‘off the flower and hope of the 
nation, and turning its forces against 
itself.” 


To support and serve the army of 
true believers settled among them— 
such was in Servia, as indeed in all the 
provinces of the Porte, the iron task 
of the Christian vassals—the Rajahs. 
They had, moreover, to cultivate the 


land, and bear all its burdens. Let 


us see what these were. 
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All males of the conquered race 
were bound, according to the express 
ordinance of the Koran, to pay a poll- 
tax to the Sultan. To the Spahi re- 
verted the tithe of all the produce of 
the field, the vineyard, and the hive, as 
well as a small impost on each head of 
cattle. They levied also a contribu- 
tion on every married couple. In 
addition to this, the Pasha had to be 
maintained, and the administration of 
the Pashalik rendered some general 
revenue necessary. The Cadi again, 
although administering justice to the 
Moslem as well as tothe Christian, 
looked for his support more particu- 
larly to the latter. The religious 
affairs of the Christians were under 
the care of their own bishops, who 
also had to be paid ; and levied, more- 
over, by royal firman, a private con- 
tribution from each house-holder, 
called the Dimnitza, or chimney-tax. 


“Thus the Rajah, stript of all share 
in political power, appears merely as a 
means of realizing the state, which has 
subjugated him, by the maintenance of 
its militia, its officials, and even its 
court.” 


Fortunately for him, however, the 
constant jealousies between the Spahis, 
the Paschas, and the Janissaries, pre- 
vented this order of things from being 
ever brought into perfect operation. 
Still, in all practical points of view, 
the relative positions of the two classes 
remained the same—dominion to the 
Islamite, servitude to the Christian. 

And this servitude was carried, 
with humiliating rigour, into all the 
minutie of existence. The “unbe- 
lievers” must wear a distinguishing 
dress ; the ymay not erect edifices more 
lofty than those of the Musselman; no 
sound of bell must be heard among 
them, neither may they mount horse 
or dromedary ; “and, above all, they 
must carry no weapons—they are the 
unarmed herd—the Rajahs, whose 
vocation is obedience, whose lot infe- 
riority.’ 

Such was the position of conquered 
Servia—blotted out, to all appearance, 
from the catalogue of nations—a 
shackled, despised slave! Who could 
have divined that in that poor toil- 


* A most s 
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stricken wretch lay concealed those 
noblest energies which can win. and 
merit—freedom ? 

But, happily, the destinies of a sub- 
dued people do not ail lie in the hands 
of its conquerors. Its government, 
its institutions, its forms of worship, 
may, indeed, be overthrown, oblite- 
rated ; but it is not on these alone, or 
on those especially, that nationality 
rests. Its most essential element is 
what (for want of a better term) we 
must call the moral character of a 
people (les meurs), and the preserva- 
tion of this depends almost entirely 
upon themselves. This element is, in 
nations, equivalent to identity in the 
individual ; and as long as it remains 
unbroken, so long does a distinct life 
animate the conquered race*—so long 
must its ultimate recovery of indepen- 
dence be possible—perhaps certain ! 

To the Serves the preservation of 
this distinctive attribute was facilitated 
by the Turks themselves, to whom, in 
the actual state of things, the existence 
of a subjected nation of unbelievers 
was indispensable. On the whole, 
therefore, notwithstanding their zeal 
for proselytism, they were perfectly 
contented to leave things to take their 
own course. Naturally occupying 
themselves the cities and fortified 
towns, they offered no opposition to 
the equally natural desire of the Ser- 
vians to retire into the country, as far 
as possible from the strong-holds of 
their oppressors. Here it was that 
they were enabled to perpetuate, un- 
disturbed, those distinctive forms of 
life which we have indicated above, as 
the essential element of nationality. 

To this important part of his sub- 
ject, Professor Ranke has devoted a 
long and most interesting chapter, 
which we shall now lay before our 
readers—partly translated, partly con- 
densed. 


“The Servian villages are scattered 
far away in the mountain ravines, or in 


the remote depths of the forests. The 
dwellings lie singly, at some distance, 
one from the other, each including within 
itself a distinct community. All the 
members of the family form one house- 
hold; they labour and eat together, and 
assemble round the tire in the winter 


triking illustration of this is afforded by the Jews. 
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evenings. Even when the father dies, 
the brothers, choosing among themselves 
the one best fitted to fill the place of the 
deceased, remain together until an ex- 
cess of increase renders their separation 
necessary. Thus one household often 
forms a whole street. 

‘* Very little extraneous aid is needed. 
The men erect the buildings themselves, 
construct their ploughs and waggons 
after the manner of their forefathers, 
fashion the yoke for their steer, fit the 
hoops round the cask, and prepare their 
own shoes with raw leather. The rest 
of the clothing is the care of the women, 
who spin wool and flax, weave linen and 
cloth, and are skilled in dyeing with 
madder. 

“‘This family-household, _ self-suffic- 
ing and self-contained, preserved by 
the Turks because on it fell the princi- 
pal burdens of taxation, was the foun- 
dation of the enduring Servian life. 
Before it the existence of the individual 
retires, as it were, into the back-ground. 
No one commemorates his own fete or 
birth-day ; but each house has its patron 
saint, whose anniversary is celebrated 
with feasting and revel. 

‘** Among the ancient Germans it was 
a particular consideration accorded to 
the maternal kin which formed the family 
bond; hence the maternal brother 
always played an important part in the 
ancient customs; with the Slavo-Servian 
race an especially lively sentimeut of 
the fraternal relationship predominated. 
The brother prides himself on the pos- 
session of a sister; the sister swears 
by the name of her brother. It is not 
the wife who bewails the departed: 
mother and sister bewail him, and deco- 
rate his grave. 

**One of the peculiar customs of the 
Servian family, the adoptive brother- 
hood ( Verbruderung) answers to these 
ideas. The ecclesiastical benediction of 
this compact is not, indeed, customary 
in Servia proper ; but, strictly speaking, 
it is formed in the name of God and 
St. John, for mutual fidelity and assist- 
ance during life. 

“Ifthis kind of union only regards 
the parties who actually form it, the 
other kind, on the contrary, marriage, is 
so much the more looked upon as the 
common concern of the families to be 
united. The fathers make the arrange- 
ments between themselves; and not 
without presents which, at times, must 
be considerable, for so useful a member 
of the household as a grown maiden is 
only to be given up by a kind of sale. 
The brother entrusts the bride to the 
care of the festive cortege which comes 
to claim her for the stranger house, 
where she is received by a sister or 
a sister-in-law. To dress a child—to 
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touch with a distaff the walls which are 
so often to see her busied with that 
implement—to place, herself, bread, 
wine, and water under her arm and in 
her hands, upon the table which she 
will so often have to arrange—such are 
the symbolical ceremonies with which she 
enters into the new community; a 
piece of sugar is placed upon her mouth 
—the mouth which should speak little, 
and that little good—and still she re- 
mains a stranger—still for a whole year 
she is called ‘the bride.’ From an 
expression of enduring modesty enjoined 
by custom, she is even separated from 
her husband, She scarcely speaks with 
him even in the society of others—much 
less may she allow herself any approach 
to mirth. Only with advancing years, 
as mother of matured children, does she 
become a constituent member of the 
family into which she has entered.” 


Such is the home of the Servian. 
With the short-sighted policy of ava- 
rice, his conquerors left him this 
strong-hold unviolated—a concession, 
the bearing and importance of which 
is too obvious to need comment. 

But this was not all. The village 
also was permitted to form, within 
itself, a sort of corporate union. It 
had the right of choosing its Elders 
and its Knez (the Slavonic term for 
prince, judge, or magistrate), and these 
authorities enjoyed as much considera- 
tion as confidence. The taxes were a 
common burden, their distribution de- 
pending upon a voluntary arrange- 
ment of the whole population among 
themselves. 

It would have been too flagrantly in 
opposition to the spirit of Islamism to 
permit the general erection of places of 
worship among the unbelievers, and, 
accordingly, a church is seldom met 
with in the villages. The want of it 
was compensated, in some measure, by 
the frequency of religious observances, 
both domestic andcommunal. As the 
house honours a household patron, 
so does the village honour a common 
saint. On his féte-day the inhabitants 
assemble on some elevated ground of 
the locality—the clergy appear, and 
consecrate water and oil, and then, 
bearing crosses and images, head the 
people in a procession through the 
fields, or from house to house. 


‘‘Perhaps it was by reason of this 
searcity of churches that the priests, 
whose duties were thus limited to reading 
prayers out of the Ritual at baptisms, 
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marriages, and deaths, and giving out 
the fete-day from the calendar, were far 
from enjoying even the consideration 
accorded in the west to the inferior 
clergy.” 


Universal veneration, on the con- 
trary, was given to the monks and the 
monasteries. By the prevailing cus- 
tom, confession, that ecclesiastical 
institution which, beyond a doubt, 
contributes most to the consideration 
and influence of the clergy, is made 
exclusively to the monks. The manner 
in which this is done forcibly reminds 
us of the Irish Pattern. On particular 
days the people assemble in the remote 
recesses of the wooded hills, where the 
monasteries lie in quiet isolation. It 
is not, however, religious matters alone 
which occupy their minds ; these days 
are, at the same time, festive meetings 
of the whole district attached to the 
monastery. Many arrive on the pre- 
vious evening,and pass the night by the 
fire. The ensuing morn is dedicated 
to confession and communion ; in the 
afternoon follow marketing and traffic, 
with games and dancing among the 
young people ;—it is just the occasion 
when a “ marrying” young man looks 
out for a bride—while the old sit and 
chat together. 


“In how many histories (observes 
Professor Ranke) have the numerous 
cloistral establishments of the Servian 
Kings been ridiculed! But while the 
state which these monarchs founded, 
has been shattered to fragments, the 
institutions in question have contributed, 
more than any thing else, to maintain 
both nationality and religion in the 
relation to each other, now finally estab- 
lished ; and the conversion of the Bos- 
nians to Islamism has been, not with- 
out justice, ascribed to the rarity of such 
foundations among them. 

“In the popular opinions of all the 
European nations we meet with traces 
of an antique veneration paid to nature ; 
but, in most cases, merely as scattered 
fragments, not understood and not 
intelligible. Among the Servians, the 
whole year is pervaded with customs 
pointing to the secret relations which 
exist, more especially amid the simple 
habits of rural life, between man and 
the theatre of his actions. 

**In winter, the last thing before 
Lent, the grand fete of All-souls is cele- 
brated—each person commemorates his 
dead. But, at the approach of Palm- 
Sunday, the thought of a renewed life 
presents itself. On the preceding Satur- 


day the maidens assemble on some ele- 
vated ground, and sing songs upon the 
raising of Lazarus: on the Sunday, 
early before sunrise, they meet together 
again at the place where they draw 
water: here they dance their national 
dance, and sing a song describing how 
the fountain becomes turbid by the 
antlers of the stag, and is made clear b 
his eye. Such are the allusions with which 
they begin—water free from ice and 
snow is the first herald of the renovated 
year. 

** On the eve of the fete of St. George, 
at the end of April, the women gather 
young flowers and herbs ; they catch, 
in some convenient vessel, the water 
splashed out by the mill-wheel, throw 
these flowers into it, and leave the whole 
to stand over night, in order to use it as 
a bath next morning. Does it not seem 
that, in so doing, they desire to expose 
themselves to the influence of awaken- 
ing nature? Their idea is that this 
bath renders them more healthy. 

** Pentecost, the fete of the Kralitz, 
now arrives. From ten to fifteen young 
maidens, of whom one represents the 
standard-bearer, another the king, and 
another, veiled, the queen (Kralitza), 
attended by a lady of the court, pass 
through the village, dancing and singing, 
stopping ashort time before each house. 
The substance of the greater number of 
their songs, which usually refer to mar- 
riage, the choice of the spouse, a happy 
union, joy in children, &c.; the refrain 
of all the verses, ‘Seljo ;’ aword sup- 
posed to be the name of an ancient Slavo- 
nian Love-divinity; even the song, in time 
with which they move, describing how 
the Wilas dance under the young fruit- 
trees, and Radischa (apparently a male 
demon, as the former are female) shak- 
ing the dew before him from flower and 
leaf, wooes one of their number ; promis- 
ing that, ‘seated by his mother’s side in 
the cool shade, she shall spin silk on a 
golden distaff ;’ all breathes a fresh 
vernal gaiety, a veiled and modest senti- 
ment of love, fostered by the sympathy 
of nature now in her bloom. 

‘* The fete of St. John, on the arrival 
of the summer solstice, has such consi- 
sideration in Servia, that it is generally 
believed the sun stands still during three 
days out of respect for the occasion. 
In accordance with the custom, once 
general throughout Europe, of cele- 
brating this fete by fire, the shepherds, 
on St. John’s Eve, make for themselves 
torches of birch-bark, which, when 
lighted, they first carry round the sheep- 
folds and the inclosures of the oxen, and 
then take with them up the mountains 
where they are left to burn out, while 
they themselves pursue their sports. 

‘** Two things are to be dreaded for 
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the harvest: excessive drought and 
violent tempests. On the occasion of a 
continuous want of rain, a maiden, un- 
dressed, is enveloped in grass, herbs, 
and flowers, so that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to discern even her face—she looks, 
in fact, like a moving stack of grass. 
In this guise she is led from house to 
house—they call her the Dodola. The 
mistress of each house pours over her, 
symbolically, a bucket of water, while 
her companions chant a proyer for rain. 
They are so certain of the efficacy of 
this ceremony, that a song is prepared 
expressly for the event of the wished- 
for shower overtaking the procession, 
and moistening the vines and the corn 
before it. Rain is prayed for—tempest 
has been directly entrusted to the highest 
saints. Elias, whose ascension is re- 
lated in the Bible, becomes here a sort 
of god of the weather, and is named 
the Thunderer—the fiery Mary sends 
the lightning—Panteleimon governs the 
storms, The days more particularly 
consecrated to these saints fall between 
the 20th and 28th of July. 

“ On the evening of St. Barbara it is 
the custom to boil together all sorts of 
grain in a pot, which is left to stand over 
night by the fire: on the following 
morning they examine on which side 
of the vessel the boiled mass has risen 
highest, and the fallow field is ploughed 
towards that side. 

“In this way the people feel them- 
selves dependent onthe powers of nature. 
It is common, moreover, to swear by 
the sun and earth. At the same time, 
no one doubts that every thing depends 
immediately upon God—seldom is any 
work commenced unless in His name. 
It would be considered a sin to promise 
any thing without the adjunct—‘ God 
willing.” The very language has 
fashioned itself accordingly—we find in 
it a most singular elision. The traveller 
is not asked ‘ whither wishest thou to 
go?’ nor even, ‘whither wishest thou 
to go, if it please God ?’—but the form 
is simply, ‘if it please God ?’—the 
proper question being entirely omitted. 
In repeating the three daily prayers—in 
the morning, before supper, and before 
retiring to rest—no conventional forms 
are used; even at table the thoughts 
are not necessarily directed to the 
abundance of the food, but each person 
endeavours to lay before the Most High 
his interest, his particular desire, in his 
own words. At the same time every one 
believes himself under the special pro- 
tection of his saint. An invitation to 
the féte of the houschold patron is given 
in these words:—‘ Your house also is 
God’s—we beg you to come this evening 
—we would not hide what the saint has 
brought us.’ 


‘*To the man who lives among diffi- 
culties, and sees the less he knows of na- 
ture the more he is dependent on an 
incalculable and superior energy wholly 
external to himself, a belief in the direct 
assistance of higher powers is an abso- 
lute want. And yet, with all this, it is 
quite possible that a pure idea of the 
Supreme Being,whom we all worship and 
adore, may preserve itself, living and 
efficacious, above superstition and error.” 


This remark Professor Ranke pro- 
ceeds to illustrate by an account of the 
peculiar forms with which Christmas 
is celebrated among the Servians; but 
as those are given at length in Mr. 
Paton’s book, we shall content our- 
selves with referring our readers to 
that source, and proceed to translate 
the German historian’s interesting «e- 
tails on the Superstitions of the people 
under consideration :— 


‘* The belief in Vampyres is common 
in Servia. It cannot be doubted that 
this is connected with the idea, tradi- 
tionary in the Greek church, of the in- 
corruptibility of the bodies of those 
dying under excommunication, who 
afterwards, being possessed by the evil 
one, appear in lonely spots and slay men. 
In Servia, however, the reference to the 
church was disregarded ; even the super- 
stition that the Vampyre was suffering 
punishment for a life of transgression, 
as a poet has imagined, did not suggest 
itself; it was only the danger menacing 
the living which occupied attention. 
This danger consisted in the Vampyre 
rising from its grave by night, pene- 
trating into the dwelling-houses, and 
there sucking the blood of the sleepers, 
with which it nourished itself. A speedy 
death is the inevitable consequence, and 
the person so dying becomes in turn a 
Vampyre: whole villages, it is said, have 
fallen completely to decay on this ac- 
count—the peasantry threaten to aban- 
don their habitations unless permitted 
to provide for their safety after their 
own manner. This is accomplished, 
however, without any thought of abso- 
lution as with the Greeks: the elders of 
the village cause the graves to be 
opened—wherever they find a heart 
empty of blood, they transfix it with a 
stake of white-thorn, and burn the body 
to ashes, which are flung into the river. 

“It is believed of witches that they 
leave their bodies behind them, and 
mount up in flame like regular ghosts. 
Invisible, they approach the sleepers 
whom they have doomed to death, open 
the left side of their breasts with a 
magic dagger, and, while they assign 
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them a fixed day to die, take out the 
heart, which they eat. The breast closes 
again—the wounded person can still live 
as long as the witch, while consuming 
his heart, may choose to permit him— 
after that time has elapsed the vital 
spring is irrevocably exhausted. 

**Like the Lithuanians and modern 
Greeks, the Serves personify the plague 
also. Female forms, shrouded in white 
veils, carry the sickness from place to 
place, from house to house, and many of 
those stricken protest most solemnly 
that they have seen such figures, to their 
cost, and spoken with them. These 
females are themselves the plague. 
Their appearance, however, is not to be 
ascribed to their own malice, nor to 
chance, nor, indeed, to any evil influence. 
God himself, such is the belief, sends 
them from a far-off land, when sin has 
reached an excess. 

** In a wholly opposite direction, too— 
wherever the course of nature has been 
broken through by the extraordinary, 
by genius or energy—the aid of the 
miraculous is called in. The Wilas still 
remain the proper creation of Servian 

hantasy. Fleet and beautiful, their 

air streaming in the wind—so have they 
been seen. hey inhabit the deep woods 
by the side of the rivers. It is not 
exactly known whether they are to be 
described as immortal, or whether the 
possibility of death is to be conceded to 
them—they are, however, mightier than 
men, and acquainted with futurity. 
There are persons who might associate 
with them—such have been marked out 
from their very birth—they know more 
than other men. Those who have passed 
through the twelve schools are initiated 
by the Wilas into the Wrsino kolo (magic 
circle); they can then control the 
weather and direct the clouds. We find 
the national heroes also in alliance with 
these beings—others however, ordinary 
men, must avoid them. Woe to him 
who may chance to find himself in the 
place where they dance kolo or eat, in- 
visible. Even of the scholars whom they 
initiate, every twelfth reverts to them, 
and of him they possess themselves at 
the moment of initiation.” 


We have accorded thus much space 
to ethical details, not merely on account 
of the intrinsic interest of the subject 
itself (which might well supply its own 
apology), but because those details 
afford the clearest proof that the na- 
tional character was still preserved 
intact, and show at the same time what 


that national character was. The in- 
telligent reader will have no difficulty 
in believing that the*fresh, simple, 
warm-hearted sincerity which breathes 
through it, enveloped a capacity for 
all those loftier energies which mani- 
fested themselves so universally when 
the time came—when the heart-chords 
were “rightly touched.” 

The important influence exercised 
upon the destinies of a conquered 
people by the endurance of these cha- 
racteristics, has been already touched 
upon ;—we stay here the translator's 
task, in order to point out a condition 
of this endurance which may be deemed 
an indispensable one—viz., the pre- 
servation of the national language. 
The language of a people is more 
peculiarly part of themselves than any 
thing else—they are its creators—it 
has grown with their growth, and in- 
creased with their strength ;—their 
habits of thought, the hopes, desires, 
vices, and virtues prevalent among 
them—nay, their very faith itself—all 
is indelibly impressed therein, render- 
ing it literally, as defined in the work 
before us, “the expression of their 
life.”"* The decay of a nation’s lan- 
guage must therefore always bring 
with it the nationality’s decay ; for, as 
a consequence from the above defini- 
tion, he who adopts and carries into 
all the relations of existence a foreign 
tongue, must adopt with it foreign 
modes of expression—bringing after 
them foreign habits of thought, and, 
lastly, of action. The extermination 
of a national language by mere physical 
force may be regarded as an impossi- 
bility. Circumstances, however, may 
bring this about, even without the 
direct co-operation of the conquerors. 
Where these, for example, unite to a 
conciliatory policy, any marked supe- 
— of civilization, the chances are 
greatly against the durability of the 
indigenous language ; and perhaps an 
equally powerful extirpator may be 
detected in the fact that the stranger 
tongue, naturally clothing itself with 
authority, and attracting within its 
circle all the influential classes, soon 
gives to the vernacular dialect that 
repute of rudeness and vulgarity which, 
even among the free, even among our- 
selves, is daily condemning some phrase 


* Was man lebt, spricht man aas, is the idiomatic phrase of the original. 
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or custom to oblivion. The most inmates assemble round the fire, and 
efficacious preventive to this catas- the women ply their spinning wheels, 
trophe is the possession of a literature the best skilled of the party begins 


by the vanquished—that is of a national to sing. ‘The aged,who have grown-up 


: : 5 offspring, and are exempted from labour, 
literature, by which we understand a recite ballads to their grand-children, 


literature dear to the people—accepted ,y, give themselves up entirely to these 
by them as the more elevated exponent impressions, which convey to them their 
of their own ideas and aspirations; first knowledge of the world. Singing 
which last qualification is at the same to the Gusla is rather a recitative than 
time a condition and a definition. a song—the monotonous clang of the 

Serviawasfortunateinthisrespect— instrument, which has only one string, 
her conquerors belonging to an in- coming in first at the end of the verse, 
ferior, rather than superior order of “Inthe more numerous assemblies 


civilization, while herself could boast of  *¢ heroic ote ——a tee the 
a literature eminently national. cebarets, where cards are still unknown, 


: ; it forms the principal amusement—he 

Speaking of the Wilas, “we find who has first Selenite the instrument, 
ourselves already,” continues Professor or is most skilled in accompanying, sings 
Ranke, “in the domain of Servian to the rest. At the fetes, the meetings 
poetry,* which it is now time to speak _ before the monasteries, those who have 
of; the superstitions, above detailed, exclusively devoted themselves to song 
it rests upon and expresses, and is, comeforward. These, even in Servia, 
like them, wholly national—a spon- re principally the blind, who, however, 
taneous production of common facul- 4"¢ rather the propagators than the 
ties and tendencies. No one could C°™mpocsers of the ballad. They collect 


oe a circle round them, and often move 
indicate the author even of the most thi» audience to tears. 


recent songs; every one avoided ac- ‘* Even the renegade Servians cannot 
knowledging them, and, in fact, little wean themselves from their poetic in- 
curiosity was evinced on the subject. clinations. It often happens that both 
As they pass through a continued parties have the same heroic poem, 
transformation—as even the samesong _ with the sole difference that each makes 
which almost displeases when deliver- his own co-religionist the victor. The 
ed by less gifted bards, often, in the  20bles, although they do not sing them- 
mouth of a happier singer, of ene selves, yet listenwillingly. Thus poetry 


live to th lal ‘ d vanquishes the difference of religion, 
AES SUVS 0 We. Ree Cee links together the whole race, and lives 


spirit, moves and transports the hear- in the united eople, The hills where 
ers—the authorship is not of so much the shepherd Oo pastures the kine— 
consequence.t It has been said that the plains where the reapers cut the 
there exists, in Servian Hungary, eorn—the woods through which the 
a sort of schools in which the blind traveller wends his way—all echo with 
learn these ballads; but this is no song. : ore . 

longer the case. In the mountains of “In their compositions, the inner 


Servia and Herzagovina, it does not Pititual existence, which is me ae 
take long to acquire them; every of action, develops itself in word also, 
Sods fe hoon hildho d in its own proper originality—tgue to 
ody knows them from childhood. nature, descriptive—yet still in purer 

and more lucid forms, and, at the same 

‘Among the hills, the Gusla, the time, individual and_symbolical. 

instrument on which the ballad is ac- ** The bard admits us intimately into 
companied, is found in almost every the domestic condition of the people. 
house. On winter evenings, when the He gives due honour to the husband- 


. ' Generally speaking, poetry constitutes the whole national literature of a youth- 
ul people. 

t The analogical illustrations to be drawn from Servian poetry for the discus- 
sion on the unity of the Greek epic, must strike every one. Professor Ranke has 
contributed a remark on the subject, too valuable to be omitted. “If,” he says, 
“in certain portions of the Homeric poems we fall upon a vein more barren than 
others, we might conclude, in accordance with the experience gained from the 
collection of Servian ballads, that, at the moment of transfer from oral delivery 
into writing, equally good rhapsodists were not to be found for all portions of the 
poem. The singer must not be regarded as a mere declaimer ; his part was rather 
to re-produce with his own poetic power, the songs known to him by tradition.” 
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man, ‘whose hand is dark, but who 
eats white bread ;’ he lingers willingly 
with the aged man, whose beard de- 
scends in honourable waves, whose 
soul, as he returns from the church, is 
so purely attuned, that it is compared 
to the fragrance of flowers, to a per- 
fume ; but he loves most to depict those 
sentiments, upon which depend the 
creation and endurance of the family. 
The poet glads himself in the maid who 
still dances and sings—is still ‘a flower :’ 
he follows her nascent inclination from 
the moment when she first became 
conscious of it herself, and confides it 
only to the wreath which she throws 
into the brook—to that in which she 
avows it to the youth, contemplating in 
him her own graceful growth, and so 
onwards down to the joys of their 
union, which are depicted in a manner 
not to be surpassed—charming figures, 
chastely executed, as it were in the soft 
distance of alandscape! It is precisely 
here, where life seems so rude, that 
poetry brings out into relief those secret 
moments which man shrinks from con- 
fiding even to himself. 


** When heroism is the theme, the 
song can only tell of one sort—the 
heroism of the robber—no other is 
known. This is justified by being di- 
rected against the Turks—‘ robbery,’ 
they say, ‘brought them their wealth, 
and robbery again takes it from them.’ 
The robber lives on the borders, like 
the faleon who cleaves the air—the 
thousand dangers which beset him—the 
rock behind which he lies in wait—the 
ambuscade in which he remains till 
nearly dead with hunger—and then his 
victorious rush ;—all are placed before 
us. He is depicted at the moment when 
he grasps his gun, (which does here the 
poetic duty assigned to the bow bythe old 
poets, ) falls on the right knee, poises his 
carbine on the left, and aims with un- 
erring eye. The wound is laid bare 
before us with an unsparing anatomy ; 
indeed these songs are full of a savage 
minuteness. Nevertheless they contain 
something different from all this. 
Wherever love is to be painted, this is 
never done without the manifestation 
of deep admiration for the true, and 
the most vehement execration, inex- 
haustible in curses, against the faithless. 
Such is man in this stage of develop- 
ment, such is the man of this race; as 
the hero, so is the bard. Poetry en- 
circles life like a kindred element, and 
mirrors to us its phenomena (not, in- 
deed, each and all, but those which are 
more prominent) in their most intimate 
nature, little distracted by the ideal, 
and hence so much the clearer. 

**It is worth while to consider here 
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how the history of the nation, taken 
penne of by poetry, has thus first 
een converted into national property, 
and preserved to enduring recollection, 

“The earlier ages are almost for- 
gotten: memory clings to the latest 
splendour of the people, and its decay, 
which is delineated in a few grand 
lyrical cycles. First of all, Stephen 
Dushan presents himself to us; and 
that absolutely as history has described 
him, surrounded by several powerful 
families, with whom he must carefully 
keep on good terms. These appear 
precisely in the characters required by 
the subsequent development of the 
poem :—the Jugovitsch, haughty and 
vehement, the Merljavtschevitsch, ever 
in compact with demons and wilas. But 
the national hero is Marco Craljevitsch, 
who trembles before none, save the 
true God. He rescues the crown from 
his own usurping kinsman, and restores 
it to its legitimate owner. Can a hero 
lay a more brilliant part? For thia, 
e draws upon himself curses and bles- 
sings, both of which are fulfilled; and 
it is thus that the further development 
of the plot is shown us in the distance.” 


The accomplishment of the curses 
lies in his being condemned to do 
service to the Turks. The poem re- 
cords, historically, the internal dis- 
cords and treason by which the coun- 
try fell into their hands; but over it 
there broods a mournful sentiment of 
the fatality of this greatest misfortune. 
Not the less, however, is the bravery 
of the combatants magnificently cele- 
brated, and the traitor cursed. 


** Marco is not described as a man, 
like the other heroes, but as something 
superhuman: he lives 160 years, on 
horseback during the whole of that 
time, giving his charger to drink out 
of the same cup with himself; bestrid- 
ing him as a dragon upon a dragon. 
Neither sabre nor club can kill him. 
Nevertheless he is still faithful to his 
vassalage, following the sultan, even 
into Arabia. It is as if the people 
wished to represent in him its own servi- 
tude at the time when their army, after 
the battle of Kossovo, fought almost 
yearly in the wars of Bajessid—yet still 
under its own banners, and not without 
giving continual apprehension to their 
suzerain. The nation was filled with 
immeasurable strength, and unbroken 
in spirit—yet still it served. This is 
personified in its hero, who is furnished 
forth with every feature of the national 
character, even to the barbarous one 
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of a sanguinary and avaricious cruelty, 
It is possible too, that the glories of 
more ancient warriers are concentrated 
in him. Some bards tell how ‘the in- 
vulnerable’ was at length slain by 
God—‘ the old slayer ;’ a poem full of 
simplicity and a lofty sense of loneli- 
ness. Others express a hope that he 
still lives: when Marco saw the first 
fire-arm, and ‘assured himself of its un- 
erring effect, he retired into a cave in 
the wooded hills; there hangs his sabre, 
while his steed crops the moss and he 
himself slumbers: when the sabre falls 
down, and the steed has no more moss 
to eat, he will awake and come forth.” 


Thus did these ballads preserve for 
the country, in lively and ever new 
tradition, the memory of its great- 
ness, with that of the loss of its in- 
dependence—penetrating every phase 
of existence—the pasture field, the 
carousal, the fireside quiet—with a 
high and martial spirit which only 
“bided its time.” Without the poet— 
the poet whom none could name !— 
Servia, in all probabilitity, had been 
still, and perhaps for ever, a slave ! 

We have already said that it is not 
our intention to enter into the details 
of the war of freedom, in which these 
influences translated themselves into 
action. But this paper would be in- 
complete if it did not contain some 
mention of the two master spirits by 
whom that war was directed—Kara 
Georg and Milosch Obrenovitch. The 
leader of a popular movement, on a 
scale so vast as that we are consider- 
ing, owes his elevation solely to the 
fact of his concentrating (or appear- 
ing to concentrate) in himself, with 
greater energy, and in a higher de- 
gree of development, as well the 
epochal as the national characteristics 
of his “constituents.” Hence, all 
details connected with such leaders 
must render us valuable assistance in 
seizing the general features both of 
movement and people. 

Kara Georg was pre-eminently the 
modern Servian Aran. “ There is in 
him,” says Ranke, “ something akin 
to the national heroes celebrated in 
song.” Like them he presents a 
strange mixture of ferocity and great- 
ness. ‘The first prominent act of his 
life was one which threw him without 
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the pale of society, and led him to join 
the Guerilla bands of the Heiducks, 
among whom his military talents were 
rapidly developed. Finding himself, 
in the earlier troubles, compelled to 
abandon his native village, he deter- 
mined on emigrating into Austria, 
taking with him his aged father, and 
his few movable possessions, including 
asinglecow. But the nearer they ap- 
proached the Save, the more the heart 
of the old man sank, and the more 
earnestly did he counsel return. 
Counsel changed to entreaty as soon 
as they arrived in sight of the river: 
“ We will humble ourselves and re- 
ceive pardon,” he cried ; “ go not into 
Austria, my son, as my bread shall 
prosper with thee, go not!” Georg, 
however, remained inflexible, and his 
father, at length, stopped and refused 
to move astep further. ‘Cross the 
river alone,” he said, doggedly, «I re- 
main here.” ‘ What!” exclaimed the 
son, “think you I can live to know 
that the Turks are slowly torturing 
you to death ? better slay you at once 
with my own hand!” So saying, he 
drew a pistol and shot the old man 
down on the spot! 

In habits, Kara Georg was simple 
to rudeness, utterly indifferent to 
pomp and show, and, even in his high- 
est fortune, accustomed to toil in the 
wood, the field, or the workshop, like 
a common labourer.* He was sin- 
gularly subject to long fits of taci- 
turnity—would sit whole days without 
addressing or answering any body, 
biting his nails the while. His was, 
apparently, one of those natures only 
half self-conscious—filled with dim 
shapeless inklings of a something 
within which they cannot fashion into 
words. Such men are, essentially and 
fatally, men of deeds; to them action 
has a charm known to no others, for 
it supplies the place, in a certain de- 
gree, of expression. Amid its ex- 
citements, its turmoil, its storm, they 
seem to move with the calm decision 
of the inspired—lighting up with 
flashes of genius depths of intricate 
gloom to ordinary men unfathomable. 
Thus, when the moment to act ar- 
rived, Kara Georg shook off his som- 
bre torpor, and rose up at once a 


* He spoilt the decoration conferred on him by the Emperor of Russia, while 


fitting a hoop on a cask. 
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warrior—a hero. The courage of 
the Servians always rose when they 
saw him, and wherever he appeared, 
terror seized the Turks. The energy 
of his character had, however, its full 
share of evil influence ; when once be- 
trayed into passion, it was impossible 
to manage him. Woe to the object 
of his fury! “Strike him dead!” he 
would cry to his obedient Monkhas, 
and would himself attack him, sparing 
no one. When the paroxysm was 
over he would weep, saying—* God 
punish him who was guilty in this 
quarrel !” Even his justice had some- 
thing violent and ferocious about it. 
His own brother, presuming upon the 
name, allowed himself excessive li- 
cense, and this he tolerated for a long 
tinie ; when, however, the young man 
went so far as to offer violence to a 
maiden, and her relatives loudly ex- 
claimed that for deeds like this the 
country had risen against the Turks, 
his fury was so great, that he caused 
this brother—his only brother whom 
he loved—to be hung at the door of 
his house, and forbad his mother to 
weep over the corse. Nevertheless, 
he was not revengeful—when he had 
once pardoned, he never gave another 
thought to the injury received. 
Milosch Obrenovitsch was a man of 
a very different stamp, and appears ra- 
ther to have had “ greatness thrust upon 
him,” than to have been “ born great.” 
Having become accidentally involved 
in an enterprise against the govern- 
ment of Kara Georg, he had little 
temptation to accompany that leader 
and his party in their retreat to 
Austria, (1813 ;) and being thus almost 
the only man of any note left in the 
country, the consideration he had 
previously enjoyed only within his 
own district, spread itself over the 
whole of Servia, and he suddenly 
found himself the observed of all eyes. 
Even the Turks accorded him, from 
motives of policy, a degree of de- 
ference which they would have been, 
otherwise, little disposed to pay to 
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a‘ Rajah.” But his patriotic spirit 
seems to have slumbered until it be- 
came identical with his own personal 
interest, and when roused, it showed 
itself but too deeply “om with am- 
bition. Only when he found his own 
life at stake, did he decide upon head- 
ing a second revolt against the Mos- 
lems, in which, however, he proved 
himself a stout and able leader—bear- 
ing away the victor’s crown on the 
shoulders, as it were, of his predeces- 
sor’s superior genius, which had al- 
ready smoothed the chief difficulties of 
the course. Milosch appears to have 
possessed few of the elements of true 
greatness ; he was, as we have already 
said, rather the creature, than the 
creator of circumstances; and _ his 
actions, whether during the struggle 
for freedom, or his brief enjoyment of 
the supreme power, never reveal that 
self-neglecting expansiveness of views, 
which is the test as well of the exis- 
tence as of the force of genius. 
His highest qualification seems to have 
lain in the fact, that when a part was 
once taken, his action was rapid, bold, 
and decisive ; and this was, doubtless, 
the secret of his military prepon- 
derance and successes. It was natural 
that these successes should, in the en- 
thusiasm of a people’s gratitude, se- 
cure him the first place in the peuce 
administration also. But here his 
want of genius manifested ‘itself in- 
disputably—in his fall. Utterly inca- 
pable of estimating either his own 
true position, or the nation which had 
placed him at its head, he committed 
the gross but historically vulgar error 
of imagining himself the workman in- 
stead of the instrument—as if, for- 
sooth, the swelling heart of the nation 
had poured forth all that brightest 
blood, merely that the herdsman’s son 
might “ride triumphant” on its pas- 
sionate beatings! In his brief ad- 
ministration he gave free play to the 
irregular caprices of an untutored 
mind, and a cruel selfish disposition ;* 
and his eyes were only opened to his 


* We owe it, however, to truth, to mention, that after the battle of Lyubitsch, 


Milosch gave most humane attention to the good treatment of the prisoners. 


The 


wounded were bandaged, and carried on litters ; the unhurt on horses ; the women 


and children in wagons, and untouched, to Uschitza. 


know how sufficiently to praise him. 


The fairer captives did not 


‘‘ They had been treated,” they said, “like 


mothers and sisters; a religion which enjoined such acts, must be the true 


one. 
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folly, when the people’s voice had al- 
ready pronounced his dismissal. 


“¢The Servians,’ observed to Mr. 
Paton the Natchalnick (Director) of 
Kruslevatz, ‘are laborious, grateful, 
and obedient; they bear ill-usage for a 
time, but, in the end, get impatient, 
and are with difficulty appeased.” When 
I, or any other governor, say to one 
of the people, ‘brother, this, or this, 
must be done,’ he crosses his hands on 
his breast, and says, it shall be done ;’ 
but he takes particular notice of what I 
do, and whether I perform what is due 
on my part. If I fail, woe betide me! 
The Obrenovitsch party forgot this—hence 
their fall!” 


The tyranny of Milosch has been 
defended on the plea of its necessity 
under the circumstances in which he 
arrived at power; and, perhaps, for 
the earlier period of his administra- 
tion, while the ebullition of the 
popular passions naturally attendant on 
such events was still unsubsided, aplea 
of this kind may have its weight. But 
the prolongation of that tyrranny is 
fatal to the defence; and, after all, 
the judgment pronounced upon the 
matter by the general sense of the 
Servian nation, must remain incontro- 
vertible, 

The characters of Milosch and Kara 
Georg, are, in many respects, anti- 
thetical. Had they come together 
after ambition had been awakened in 
the breast of the former, a collision 
would, probably, have been inevitable, 
althou f there can be little doubt, 
that if such a meeting were to have 
taken place before the adventitious 
elevation of the Obrenovitsch, the 
master genius of Kara Georg would 
have taken its superior level unques- 
tioned. They never met—the ambitious 
man felt that his greatest enemy would 
be the patriotic man, and did not hesi- 
tate in choosing the means to clear his 
path of that obstruction. Jt is a black 
history. 
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«Kara Georg,’ says Professor 
Ranke, ‘had only left his country in 
the hope of returning to it under hap- 
pier auspices ; and when he received let- 
ters from Servia, entreating his presence 
there again, he did not hesitate long. 
Reaching the boundaries without a pass- 

ort, he induced the ferryman, by a 
Sendeome present, to set him across the 
Save, and hastened to join Wuiza, by 
whom he had been most pressingly in- 
vited, in Smedervo. Here all his talk 
was of another rising, which would, he 
said, be supported by a similar out- 
break in the Morea. He sent Milosch 
an invitation to join him in this scheme, 
and re-commence the war immediately. 
But it was no part of Milosch’s policy 
to attach himself to a movement, the 
success of which rested on such remote 
combinations; still less did he wish to 
see the influence of the old leader, by 
whose side his own could not subsist a 
moment, again establish itself in the 
country. He did not hesitate to give 
the Pasha notice of the arrival of Kara 
jeorg in Servia. The Pasha repre- 
sented to him the danger which lay in 
such revolt, inasmuch as the Sultan 
would, doubtless, immediately dispatch 
afresh army into the land, and retract 
the concessions of the existing status ; 
and summoned him, at the same time, 
to send him the head of his illustrious 
countryman. Hereupon, Milosch caused 
the following brief mandate to be con- 
veyed to Wuiza: ‘Either the head of 
Black Georg, or thine own;’ strengthen- 
ing its effect by repeating the same a 
couple of days after. Kara Georg soon 
became aware of the danger into which 
he had flung himself, but escape was 
impossible, compassion was out of the 
question. One day, having dropt asleep 
after long and anxious watchings, he 
was murdered by one of Wuiza’s Monk- 
has. How much better had it been for 
Servia, and, since there is a happiness 
even in death, how much happier had it 
been for himself, had he Pat fallen, 
sword in hand, in the last fort which had 
held out against the Turks! As it was, 
he fell by the hand of his own country- 
men, at the command of their oppres- 
sors, one of the first victims of the new 
movements of which Europe was about 
to be the theatre !” 

H. W. H. 
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MONEY MATTERS; OR, STORIES OF GOLD. 


NO. IL—THE POOR DOCTOR. 


Srreaminc in through the window of 
his shabby parlour there came a flood 
of the golden light of a June sunset 
over the lean face of Doctor John Foy 
—golden light ; but the poor physician 
just at that moment possessed not one 
guinea—not even one coin of the hard 
gold of this world’s idolatry. 

He was not.one of those who wor- 
ship the great idol wealth, our earth’s 
present master—the one universal 
ruler, which in place of being over- 
thrown like the fancied gods of hea- 
then times, before the new influences 
of the advancing life of the world, 
grows still in power, and was never 
more mighty than now in our meri- 
dian time of civilisation. John Foy 
was naturally uncovetous of money to 
a great degree; and it was only his 
hard fate that made money matters 
ever present in his existence. He 
saw nothing but the want of money 
in all things around him; he heard 
nothing but the cry for it ever and 
ever through the whole day. 

He was sitting listlessly in an old 
arm-chair, the covering of which pro- 
claimed, by many open intimations, that 
it was fairly worn out. Every other 
article of furniture in the room was 
getting rapidly into a bad condition— 
not perhaps in an incurable state, had 
there been the medicine of money at 
hand, but of all medicines the poor 
doctor could not compound this. The 
doctor himself was in the most deplo- 
rable state of all; for, being a tall and 
large-boned man, with large features, 
the state of pitiable leanness to which 
he was reduced showed the more pal- 
pably; his face was very pale, and 
mildly and meekly melancholy ; a most 
miserable resignation was its general 
expression, but at times there was a 
quivering of the lips, and a gleaming, 
startling fire in the eyes which be- 
tokened that there were yet powerful 
passions within. Now, as he looked 
around on the old worn carpet and 
tattered paper hangings on the wall, 
and the aged, tremulous centre table, 
with its deplorable cover, and the rent 
chintz window hangings which Mrs. 


Foy seemed at last to have given over 
in the mending ,way, as he might do 
some hopeless patient, his whole face 
suddenly expressed deep emotion. He 
bent his head and fixed his eyes on the 
thread-bare sleeve of his black coat. 
Then some sudden light of his early 
hopes started up in his memory, in 
terrible contrast with the present 
gloomy desert of his middle life, and a 
strong rising of energy bid him strive, 
struggle, wrestle for success, and up- 
braided him sorely with wasting his 
life there, starving in a miserable 
country town in Ireland, when the 
wide world was open, and hundreds 
had risen by their own exertions from 
frightful situations such as his, and 
created independence and happiness 
fur themselves in the very face of an 
apparent doom. 

. He resolved that he would make 
energetic efforts; his energies had 
certainly grown weak and cold, but 
they were not yet dead. It was 
time, indeed, that he should try any 
expedient, for at this very moment. he 
counted not even one. paying patient. 
He had resided fifteen or sixteen years 
in the town, and having obtained some 
practice at first, he had lingered on, 
though of late, owing to different 
causes, he could hardly have been in 
a more hopeless location. There— 
one cause of his fallen position ap- 
peared. Furious driving was heard ; 
a gig whirled rapidly past the win- 
dow, and there sat Doctor Foy’s 
most successful rival. The young, 
handsome, and popular physician 
turned his, bright face, as if mock- 
ingly, to the window where sat his 
unemployed starving senior. It was 
but a passing glimpse, for the popular 
physician seemed in urgent headlong 
haste to the sick bed of some rich in- 
dividual, doubtless who could give 
weighty fees for even one hope of pro- 
tracted life. John Foy caught only 
one look, but well did he see the new 
handsome little equipage; the young 
valuable horse, with his shining sides ; 
the superfine broadcloth, aud the 
healthy buoyant face of the young 
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physician himself. He covered his 
own face with his hands. How could 
that thin, worn visage, which mental 
suffering had so deeply stamped as if 
with the impress of confirmed ill 
health, be put for a moment in compe- 
tition with the sanguine countenance 
of his rival: would not all sick men 
and women look with more of confi- 
dence on the palpable health displayed 
so undeniably in that young physician's 
physiognomy, as it hovered over their 
diseased forms, and draw a kind of 
hope from its very brightness, and 
place infinitely more faith in his pre- 
scriptions than in those of a poor 
wretch whose own body plainly showed 
the inefficiency of his art for himself. 

But the shrill, sorrowful voice of 
Mrs. Foy sounded in his ears ; she was 
addressing something to his four riot- 
ous young sons, who had just rushed 
into the house from school, and were 
doubtless very hungry, for they were 
alwaysso. Just then Mrs. Foy entered. 
She hada remarkably thin face, the 
hollows beneath the eyes were very 
hollow and strongly marked, and the 
lines of sorrow from the corners of 
the mouth were deeply indeed traced ; 
there was a restless wandering look in 
her pale gray eyes, indicating that the 
mind was perhaps tried beyond its 
strength; her dress was poor and 
much worn, and put on in that careless 
manner as to effect which tells of sor- 
row—the sorrow that induces sloth. 
As Doctor Foy glanced on her, the old 
times suddenly came before him, when 
she was plump and pretty, with a 
sweet smile, and a soft voice, and taste- 
ful arrangement of dress. Alas, for 
the changing works of poverty—he 
could hardly keep back his tears. 

“I want some money; have you 
got any money now, John Foy?” 

The doctor’s lower lip quivered a 
silent answer. 

“‘ Have youany money—any money ?” 

“*Money—God help you, Mrs. 
Foy,” he muttered abstractedly. 

** Ay, money, Doctor Foy. There 
are eight of us; we are starving— 
starving—nothing in the house—no, 
not in the whole house even one crust 
of bread, and your four boys so young 
and so hungry—I must have money!” 

“TI have nothing; get bread on 
credit.” 

“Credit—credit”—the calm-like de- 
spair passed from her face, and her 
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cold eyes flashed —*can we get credit? — 
do you know the bills they all have ?— 
do you dream of how they are ever to 
be paid—ever by us in this world ?— 
and that debt—that twenty-five pounds 
—Brown will come for it again this 
very day—I have dreamed it—all last 
night they were here—one, two—many 
—many—and there was an execution 
in the house, and this poor furniture 
was marked for public sale, but it was 
nothing in the way of satisfying the 
crowd of debts—nothing !” 

John Foy writhed miserably in his 
chair. He was a man of deep feelings 
—the deepest feelings; the unsuc- 
cessful are always so. @ 

*‘ Borrow some shillings from Mrs. 
Simpson—she is a charitable person ; 
I may repay it shortly—I have plans.” 

Mrs. Foy looked steadily on his face 
for a moment. 

‘John Foy, listen to me: I have 
struggled—I have made weary efforts 
for a very existence of late—I have 
eaten scanty meals, and often gone 
without food almost for days, in order 
that the poor young children might 
not feel hunger, but I cannot do this 
always, nor can I borrow money to 
add to the great mountain of debts 
which lies on my heart, and which I 
know we can never pay; all I can do 
now is to starve—yes, we can all 
starve.” ° 

She folded her arms and stood silent 
and immovable. 

There was a pause of some moments, 
during which Mrs. Foy’s eyes settled 
on the doctor's face with a strange and 
fearful look, seeming in his excited 
imagination as if she almost expected 
him to coin his very flesh and bones 
into money for her sake. He became 
much alarmed, for he believed he saw 
incipient madness in that look. He 
rose and took her hand, and spoke 
kind words, and uttered hopeful ex- 
pressions, telling her of the efforts he 
would make, such as he had never be- 
fore tried; still she made no answer, 
neither lips nor eyes moved ; there was 
nothing but the cold, fixed gaze of un- 
utterable feeling, over which there 
hangs the shading cloud of approaching 
madness. 

“ Margaret, Margaret, only speak,” 
he cried, in much terror; “ tell me of 
Maria; has she any appetite for tea, 
poor thing ?—I have not seen her for 
the last hour.” 

L 
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He was alluding to his eldest 
daughter, who had been for some time 
ill of a lingering malady produced by 
mental causes. The mention of the 
sick child to the mother had the effect 
which he wished, of making her 
speak. 

“ Poor Maria, she wished for some 
lemonade, she was so thirsty, but it 
seems that there is not one penny—no, 
not one single penny in this wretched 
house.” 

The doctor mechanically drew out 
a much-worn purse; he shook it— 
entirely empty; he searched all his 
pockets successively—no, not one coin 
of any description ; he pressed his hand 
over his brow and looked miserably 
on the gray-coloured, corpse-like face 
of his wife, and then gazed upwards 
as if he too was all but distracted. 
Suddenly he turned round as if some 
new thought had struck him ; he went 
hastily out to the hall, and paused be- 
side an old coat which he had not 
worn much of late, and which had 
been accidentally left there. He re- 
membered a concealed pocket in which 
he had once been in the habit of keep- 
ing loose cash some years before, when 
he was a richer and younger man, and 
he would search it now—there might 
be even one sixpence. 

Gold and silver—wonderful, en- 
chanting things! .A thrill went through 
the whole frame of the poor doctor, 
making his heavy heart bound lightly 
like joy and youth, and his cold, slow 
blood rush for the moment merrily 
through his veins, as his fingers felt 
the blessed touch of precious metal ; 
he drew forth a half-crown. 

In all the many places, from the 
palace to the cabin, through which 
money circulates like the'life current 
of the world, rarely has the presence 
of one little solitary half-crown brought 
more of gladness with it. It was an 
old coin, and had doubtless travelled 
greatly through the earth, and seen 
much of life, but surely in no place 
had it ever been greeted with a more 
grateful welcome. John Foy held it 
in his hand, and looking upwards, a 
faintly audible “thank God” passed 
over his lips, and then he placed the 
small precious piece of money in the 
hand of his wife. 

“ Margaret,” he said, “ take this as 
an omen of better things; we shall be 
richer presently ; I have strange and 
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delightful presentiments. I saw a 
vision of wealth pass before my eyes 
as I sat here half dreaming, and | 
thought I was pouring quantities of 
rich gold pieces into your lap; per- 
haps my rich cousin is going to pity us 
at last, though he has been so unkind. 
Now give me a smile—always smile 
and always trust in God.” 

A beautiful though momentary 
smile did pass over Mrs. Foy’s lips, 
and though it did not reach her eyes, 
yet it delighted the very soul of her 
husband, for it brought back so 
strongly her happy girlhood. 

Mrs. Foy had only just left the 
room when a loud and imperious 
knock was heard—a knock telling in 
every intonation that the person who 
gave it took airs enough of superi- 
ority. ‘The door was opened by the 
one small servant, and Mr. Marcus 
Brown, a flourishing tanner of the 
town of | » was ushered into th 
room. No spectre risen from the 
grave would have appalled the sorrow- 
ful soul of the desponding doctor so 
much as did the round, broad, fleshy 
face, and the corpulent figure of the 
rich tanner, who, refusing the some- 
what tremulously proffered chair, 
stood, and fixed his eyes sternly on 
the depressed face of the master of 
the house. They were sharp, and 
cruel dark grey eyes, those of the 
wealthy tanner, and did not at all 
correspond with the otherwise jolly 
character of his whele person. The 
poor doctor saw only one thing in 
them—he read, as if plainly labelled 
there, the appalling words—* twenty- 
five pounds ”—owing twenty-five 
pounds, which must at last be paid— 
which can be put off no longer. 

“ You know my errand, Dr. Foy,” 
said the tannery in a gruff voice, the 
exact reverse of his usual business 
tones, when some customer was to be 
secured. 

The doctor merely nodded. He 
would have spoken; but the word 
died in a tremulous motion of the 
under lip. 

* How long is it, doctor, since you 
promised most solemnly that this debt 
should be paid?” 

“It is too long, Mr. Brown; | am 
well aware of it. God only knows 
how I have wished to pay you ; but it 
was impossible.” 


** Impossible, indeed !—and why 
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didn’t you find it impossible to borrow, 
too?” . 

«“ We were almost starving. Human 
nature cannot bear that; and so | 
borrowed; but you shall be paid. 
Only wait a little longer, and I shall 
certainly find the means of doing 
it.” 

“ A little longer!” sneered the 
tanner. “So you will be saying this 
day seven years, if I do not take 
prompt measures. Mr. Murphy, the 
grocer, won't wait long; and neither 
will the butcher. If Z don’t get be- 
fore them, it’s but little will be coming 
the road of Marcus Brown, I’m think- 
ing.” 

So saying, he turned in his chair, 
and took a leisurely and inquisitorial 
view of the furniture, as if calculating 
how much it would draw at a public 
sale. 

“You will not ruin me for this 
small sum. No; you will remember 
how long we have been intimate 
friends. You have neither wife nor 
child—you are rich—you will give me 
yet a little longer time.” 

He spoke with calm firmness; but 
his face was ghastly pale. 

* 1'm only asking my own; there’s 
no harm in that; don’t talk of my 
ruining you. But it’s always the way. 
Lend a man a sum, and youre his 
enemy, if you only offer to ask for 
your own. Catch me lending five 
shillings again. No; it’s not myself 
would, if my own brother asked it. I 
tell you, Doctor Foy, I must be paid 
and immediately.” 

«Do you require the money? No 
—you have no necessity for ready 
eash. Youarearich man. You are 
not obliged to waste every hour in the 
degrading thoughts of planning how 
the necessities of the next are to be 
supplied. For this, Marcus Brown, 
you should return deep, deep thanks 
to God.” 

“I’m not a poor man,” the tanner 
said, with an air of proud dignity— 
«I'm not poor, I'm thinking. I leave 
that to your low professional men- 
doctors, and clergymen, and such like. 
Tanners are never poor. Thank 
God, I belong to such a money-mak- 
ing class.” 

“Then you will allow me a few 
weeks longer to settle this account ? 

' «A few weeks. How would you 
pay it then either, I'd like to know ? 
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Will all the people of S be falling 
sick, and calling you in, Doctor Foy ?” 

The rich tanner laughed at his joke. 
Yes, the rich man laughed merrily, 
until his well-clothed sides shook ; 
whilst the poor one sat, and silently 
listened, and expressed none of the 
feelings of contempt which were within 
him, and which were restrained more 
by Christian forbearance, than by any 
servile fear of his insulting creditor ; 
but that hard, cold laugh touched all 
the bitter sensibilities of the poverty- 
worn man, as if sharp instruments of 
torture were lacerating the naked 
flesh of his heart. 

It was at last arranged, though with 
much difficulty on the doctor’s side, 
that the twenty-five pounds should be 
most assuredly paid within a week ; or 
if not, the strongest measures might 
be expected to be taken. The rich tan- 
ner rose, and with much grumbling 
for even this short delay, departed. 

As the doctor raised his hoary 
head, and glanced listlessly once more 
from the window, he perceived a well- 
known livery: it was that of the foot- 
man of Colonel Moxton, a rich man, 
who was his cousin in the second de- 
gree. The footman advanced to the 
door, and knocked. The knock 
brought no hope to the desponding 
mind of the poor physician, for he 
was in one of those moods when only 
despair is dominant, and hope seems 
far away in its own bright clouds, 
never to shine over this one sorrowful 
being’s life-path more. It was not 
until he had perused every word of 
the note which was handed to him, 
that he arose, and looked around, and 
felt as if his soul was escaping from 
the imprisonment of some black dream, 
and that there was even a prospect of 
bright things opened. The note was 
as follows :— 


«Dear Sir—My uncle, Colonel 
Moxton, is very ill, and having at last 
got over his repugnance to your pro- 
fessional services—a repugnance which 
he extends, ina great degree, to the 
whole faculty—he has directed that you 
should be called in. Iam sorry that 
I have had few opportunities of seeing 
you since I came to thiscountry. As 
you are the nearest relation of my 
uncle now in Ireland, I should have 
much pleasure in cultivating your so- 
ciety ; but you know the strange na- 
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ture of my uncle, I suppose. You will 
please lose not a moment in coming to 
the Hermitage, as soon as you receive 
this. 
«I remain yours sincerely, 
« ArrHur Moxton. 
*The Hermitage."’ 


Doctor Foy stood for one moment 
gazing on his lean horse before he 
mounted into the shabby, old-fashioned 
gig, with its cracked varnish, and di- 
Japidated cushions. Mournfully, even 
tearfully, did he look on all the too 
visible anatomy of that  starvation- 
stricken, sorrowful horse, with his 
drooping, most melancholy head, his 
hard dry skin, his pitiably projecting 
ribs. He had once been such a fine 
animal, too, so fat, glossy, and full of 
spirit, so strong and active, that it 
was a downright pleasure to consign 
one’s person to him for conveyance, 
and watch the manner in which he 
flew along with the heaviest load, as if 
it encumbered him not at all. Now, 
as the physician seated himself in his 
miserable gig, he almost trembled, 
lest the thin, tremulous-looking crea- 
ture should sink beneath even his light 
weight. Ashe drove to the Hermi- 
tage, he inwardly resolved that the 
first fee which should cross his hands, 
should furnish at Jeast one large feed 
of oats, such as his patient, hungry 
steed had not known for weeks. 

The Hermitage, the residence of 
Colonel Moxton, was something more 
than two miles distant from the town 
of I - The last radiance of a 
glorious summer evening's twilight 
shone beautifully over the high hills, 
and the little picturesque river by 
which the road led to the Hermitage. 
It is a deep sorrow which can resist 
the healing influences of nature— 
which, when the very air seems softly 
to say it will breathe peace and rest 
over our sufferings, can still despair. 
John Foy opened wide his sorrowful 
heart to the blessed influences of the 
moment; and for so doing, he felt 
calm strength gradually bracing his 
mind, and the sublime power of en- 
durance springing to him from all 
things around him. Well did he feel 
that such an evening was more caleu- 
lated to bring health to many a sick 
mind, and freshen the languid blood 
more than all the skill he and all 
his brother physicians ever exercised. 


The Hermitage was a_ well-sized 
mansion, of an old style of architec- 
ture. It was surrounded with thick, 
gloomy trees, planted without much 
knowledge of tasteful effect. No 
sounds were heard around the house ; 
not even the bark of a dog, nor any 
indication whatever of life; all was 


quiet enough to suit the approach of 


death within the mansion. Imme- 
diately after the doctor entered the 
house, he was met by the young man 
who had written the note requesting 
his attendance. Arthur Moxton 
greeted him with much kindness. He 
was about twenty-five years of age, an 
Englishman by birth, and had only 
come to Ireland about six months pre- 
viously. He had a fine figure, and a 
handsome face, dark complexioned, 
and grave and thoughtful in expres- 
sion ; his large, dark hazel eyes beamed 
with kindness and benevolence ; a good 
and trustworthy nature was plainly 
written there ; his voice was mild and 
gentle, and his address very pleasing. 
Dr. Foy was much struck with the 
whole appearance of the reputed heir 
of his cousin’s wealth, which was ge- 
nerally believed to be considerable. 
He had never met with him before, 
for the colonel had treated him, the 
doctor, with marked insulting rude- 
ness on one occasion, when he had 
asked for the loan of money; and 
therefore he had seen or known no- 
thing of the inmates of the Hermitage 
of Jate. He resolved now that he 
would, when leaving the house, solicit 
Arthur Moxton to lend him so much 
as would at least enable him to get 
quit of the dunning of Marcus Brown. 

After a few observations had been 
exchanged, Arthur led the way to the 
bed-room of his uncle. The rooms 
through which they passed were fur- 
nished in an expensive style ; valuable 
pictures and rich furniture appeared 
on all hands. It was evident that it 
was a rich man who was about to 
undergo the common doom of all. 
The room in which the colonel lay 
was a large solitary chamber, apart 
from all the others ; no sound of sick- 
ness or sorrow came from it; the 
dying man lay as quietly when the 
doctor entered as if he were already 
in his grave. He was about fifty 
years of age; his features were bold 
and noble, but seemed strikingly large 
now, owing to the state of emaciation 
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to which he was reduced. His eyes 
fixed on his poor relative’s face as he 
entered, and shone with the peculiar 
keen brightness of coming death. The 
bed was large, and had been even gor- 
geously draperied ; but the rich crim- 
son satin was faded, though it still 
cast a mock glow over the pallid face 
of the dying man. 

Close to the pillow a strange female 
figure was seated, and her face was 
perpetually turned in the direction of 
the colonel, not with sympathy or 
compassion, for the cold glitter of in- 
sanity was in her eyes, and the revolt- 
ing leer of idiocy was ever visible 
on her lips. She seemed but a few 
years younger than the colonel, and 
had a marked foreign appearance, to 
which her strange dress greatly con- 
tributed. She had a number of 
jewels, of apparent value, on her per- 
son ; and the bead-dress covering her 
grey locks was similar to that usually 
worn by Turkish ladies. Her fea- 
tures had still the remains of early 
beauty. She spoke the English lan- 
guage but imperfectly. She spoke 
but rarely, however, and then merely 
repeated some words, the meaning of 
which, or the circumstances to which 
they referred, were unknown to those 
around. This lady’s connection with 
Colonel Moxton was never fully ex- 
plained by him. He always seemed 
to shrink from the subject when ques- 
tioned. Allhe stated was, that she 
was an Eastern lady of rank, whom 
he had met abroad. He had been 
under many obligations to her and her 
family, he said. The family were un- 
fortunate, and she becoming insane, 
had been thrown upon his protection. 
He had brought her with him to the 
Hermitage about ten years previous 
to this period. She was known about 
the house merely as the “* Lady;” she 
had no other name, at least that was 
ever mentioned. She was hardly ever 
to be seen absent from the colonel’s 
side when within the house; but she 
never accompanied him out of doors. 
She. was a harmless creature, and 
em aseemingly vegetable existence, 

er only work being that of adorning 
her person—a business in which she 
never wearied. 

* You are the first physician 1 have 
called in. I dislike the whole class. 
I have been my own doctor.” 

The colonel said this in an abrupt 
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manner, and in a faint voice, evidently 
speaking with difficulty ; but he looked 
up keenly in the doctor's face as he 
stood at his side. 

« You are my cousin, John Foy,” he 
continued; ‘*and—but let me see— 
why don’t you prescribe for yourself? 
—why your face is as nearly like death 
as my own.” 

The doctor sighed, and merely whis- 
pered half audibly, that he had his own 
sufferings. 

“TI have never seen you since the 
day you came here to beg money. 
Yes; you came sneakingly, whiningly 
begging for money, and my blood 
boiled at the sight of any man begging 
for money.” 

“I was very poor. I had a wife 
and children crying for bread,” replied 
the doctor, meekly, but dignifiedly. 

‘“‘ Wife and children !” reiterated the 
dying man, softly and sadly, as if the 
words touched the deep feelings which 
so often live far down beneath the 
hard and sneering aspect of so many 
natures. His wandering eyes turned 
to the strange lady, but not with ten- 
derness ; there was dislike, and dread, 
and misery in the look, mingled, as he 
gazed, with pity and sorrow; he whis- 
pered some female name, which the 
doctor only imperfectly heard; but 
the lady started, and laid her arm, 
which was yet round and handsome, 
and decorated at the wrist with jewels, 
on the pillow, close to the sick man’s 
head. Her face assumed an expres- 
sion of alarm, and the vacant smile 
vanished from her lips. 

«‘ Hush—nobody knows—not one ; 
he only died, you see; and the bright 
jewels—what if his dead eyes did burn 
and dry up my poor brain, the jewels 
sparkled the brighter, and you loved 
me the more, though you were so 
angry. Charles—Charles”— 

She placed her hand softly on his 
brow, and spoke and looked for 
the moment as if reason was return- 
ing. 

** Speak on,” said the colonel, “ tell 
all, Fatima. Cousin John—Arthur— 
you have, I suppose, heard some 
of the strange rumours with which 
the gossiping neighbourhood at first 
abounded, regarding my connection 
with this lady ; perhaps she may now 
tell you her history—perhaps reason 
is restored. Speak,” he said again, 
and then he addressed a few words to 
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her ina foreign language ; but again 
the vacant smile lightened her face. 

“« There—there—look how it 
sparkles.” 

She held her arm, encircled with a 
rich diamond clasp, close to the eyes of 
the dying man; the glitter fell on his 
hollow cheeks; the vanities of this 
life were in; fearful contrast with the 
stern truths of death. 

* Take away those accursed jewels 
—let me see them no more, [ tell 

ou.” 

The colonel spoke passionately, and 
his eyes flashed for a moment. 

“Ha! ha!—the beautiful things— 
the jewels.” 

She looked with childish admiration 
on them, as if unconscious of the 
anger she had provoked. 

** There is no use—she understands 
nothing ; the mind can never return 
here.” 

The dying man said this in a solilo- 
quizing manner, and again his eyes 
rested compassionately on the face of 
the insane woman. She observed the 
look, and it seemed to touch the wreck 
of feelings yet within her; she ceased 
playing with her jewels ; she evidently 
forgot them completely. 

* You want me to sing now; you 
want to sleep a long sleep, Charles.” 

Then she commenced singing in a 
low voice of the sweetest melody and 
pathos. It was a Turkish song. The 
colonel listened for a moment as if 
entranced ; then he sighed deeply, and 
seemed restless and disturbed; but he 
did not interrupt the singer. Her 
song was but short ; she ceased all at 
once, and folding her arms over her 
bosom, sat in deep silence. 

It is not to such a song a dying 
man should listen ; but God may not 
judge so hardly.” 

The colonel looked upwards with a 
quivering lip and softened eyes. ‘There 
was a pause. 

** But, cousin John, as I was saying, 
I detested you because you came to me 
begging for money.” 

He said this with a singular and 
startling abruptness. The doctor 
merely answered that he was very 
sorry to have given offence in such a 
manner, but he could not help it. 

Could not help it—could you not 
work. If the medical profession did 
not do with you, could you not turn 
to something else. A strong, healthy 
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man, and educated, too, could you not 
make, by your own exertions, all that 
life requires ; life and happiness do not 
require loads of money. Those are 
happiest who have least, did they but 
know the inward history of the rich 
men of the world. I have been rich 
all my life, cousin John—I have been 
rich, and yet I have often envied poor 
and starving men like you. There 
must, from the exertion of one’s own 
energies to procure a livelihood, be a 
perpetual healthful, heavenly motion 
of the ocean of this life, which is so 
stagnant to many ;—and you came be- 
seeching me to lend youmoney. John 
Foy, my opinion is, that the man who 
begs for the loan of money, would 
not scruple at wrong means to obtain 
it ; he would cheat or steal—he has a 
lust for the demon—money.” 

He spoke with a singular energy— 
the energy of a strange and powerful 
mind, conquering the weakness of an 
almost exhausted body. 

The doctor answered mildly but 
briefly. He might, perhaps, have 
made more exertions—he would in 
future ; but he had never dreamed of 
wrong methods to procure money, 
though he had, alas! borrowed; he 
entreated the sick man not to waste 
his strength in speaking too much. 

** Money!” continued the dying man, 
again recovering strength to proceed— 
*‘ what wickedness have I not seen per- 
petrated for money. I have known one 
or two—yes, a blessed one or two— 
who would not give up all goodness 
for gold; but the great masses of 
the world are far otherwise. | 
have known the beautiful—the seem- 
ingly angelic—turn like fiends for 
riches ;—but, come, cousin John, and 
pronounce your opinion of my case. 
Here, I surrender the pulses of wrists 
and temples to the mummeries of your 
profession. Come, let me hear your 
Judgment at once.” 

Doctor Foy had deeply studied all 
the varied forms of disease; he was, 
in fact, a man of the highest skill and 
judgment, though he was so little ap- 
preciated in the town of I His 
grave face became sad; for he had 
nothing of the professional hypocrisy 
so prevalent: his face, therefore, sad- 
dened as he minutely examined the 
sick man ; for he saw that it was a per- 
fectly hopeless case: it was inevitable 
death, nor could it be very long pro- 
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tracted. He was not one of those 
who practise the cruel mercy of keep- 
ing the patient in ignorance of the 
coming fate. When questioned, he 
stated the truth of his own impres- 
sions, when he was absolutely certain, 
as in the present instance, that there 
could be no hope. 

«* Why, you turn pale, cousin John ; 
let me hear the truth at once. Is there 
any hope ?” 

With much feeling the doctor can- 
didly stated his opinion, bidding him 
prepare for the worst, and gently en- 
treating him to turn his thoughts to 
heaven. 

* Enough,” said the dying man, with 
a calm face, but as if in deep anger. 
« You may go now, John Foy—mean 
and cruel wretch ;—you tell me this in 
revenge—yes, in revenge ; because I 
refused the money you begged for, six 
months ago, you are delighted to tell 
me that I must die—pitiful creature ; 
but listen to this, I am not so bad as I 
seemed, and because you are my cou- 
sin, and I have few other relations, you 
were in my will for a legacy of a thou- 
sand pounds—a thousand pounds would 
be much to a starving man; but now 
I shall revoke that will. I have time 
for that at least, though you have 
doomed me so soon to die. Leave me 
now—go immediately ; you shall not 
have one farthing of fee for this. I 
shall make a new will at once, and leave 
all my fortune for charitable purposes, 
with the exception of a hundred or so 
to Arthur, to pay his travelling ex- 
penses. You are both rapacious for 
money, and shall both be disappointed. 
John Foy, leave the room and this 
house instantly.” 

The doctor turned away with com- 
posed dignity, and merely saying— 

«‘ Charles Moxton, I forgive you for 
this violent conduct, and I leave you 
in the hands of a still more forgiving 
God.” 

He walked to the door, and left the 
room, and descended the stairs on his 
way from the house. But there was 
a kind of iron weight on his heart 
and he felt something of a deadly sick- 
ness in that dark, fine house, and he only 
longed to get out to the night breezes 
and the stars. He was overtaken by 
Arthur Moxton, before he had pro- 
ceeded far on his way. Arthur car- 
ried a lamp, and, grasping the doctor, 
by the hand, he begged him to follow 
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him in order that they might have 
some private conversation. Without 
uttering another word, Arthur led the 
way through long and gloomy pas- 
sages, until they reached a door in a 
part of the house far from all the oc- 
cupied apartments. They entered a 
small gloomy room, and Arthur, beg- 
ging the doctor to be seated, placed 
his lamp on the table; he looked cau- 
tiously all round, and, stopping at the 
door, listened anxiously : no sounds of 
footsteps or of voices were heard ; he 
seemed satisfied that they were quite 
alone, and not likely to be disturbed ; 
he closed the door carefully, and ad- 
vancing close to the doctor, stood di- 
rectly fronting him. 

For some moments each seemed 
deeply occupied with his own reflec- 
tions. John Foy had before him the 
almost palpable forms of his wife and 
children, whom he had left in hope, in 
expectation; for even his wife had 
smiled as he left the house on his way 
to that of his rich relation; and he 
was thinking of how he was to enter 
amongst them again, and dash all that 
hope from their hearts. He would 
fain have entreated Arthur for the 
loan of a small sum ; he felt sure from 
the extremely gentle and benevolent 
cast of his face that he would not be 
refused ; but after being so insulted by 
the uncle, how could he beg a favour 
from the nephew ? 

“You are perfectly certain, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Foy, that my uncle labours 
under a mortai distemper ?” 

Arthur Moxton fixed his mild eyes 
on the doctor’s face as he asked the 
question. 

“He cannot possibly recover ; no- 
thing short of a miracle can cure him 
—any medical man will tell you so. 
He is sinking fast now, as you must 
have perceived by his voice and looks.” 

** And how long do you think he 
may have to live ?” 

“ That depends a good deal on whe- 
ther his mind is kept composed or not. 
If he agitates himself so much as he 
did when he ordered me away, death 
will ensue more rapidly.” 

** How many hours would you say 
he might be expected to survive ?” 

* I would not say exactly—perhaps 
twelve; at the very utmost twenty- 
four.” 

“ Twelve—twenty-four; he can 
easily make a new will in that time.” 
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He said this with a deep deliberate 
emphasis, fixing his eyes keenly on the 
doctor’s face. 

The doctor made no answer. 

‘| heard him send off an immediate 
express for his man of business,” 
continued Arthur, with the same 
deep deliberate tones. ‘He also, I 
believe—though remember I do not 
positively assert this—but I think he 
mentioned sending for Dr. Hetherton, 
your young successful rival in the 
town; he does this, I know, in order 
to mark more strongly his dislike to 
you; for he has no love to your pro- 
fession in general. Indeed he has 
studied medicine much himself, and 
thinks he perfectly understands his own 
constitution. He is extremely angry— 
causelessly I should say—angry with 
you, doctor.” 

** So it seems,” answered the unfor- 
tunate physician, bending his head 
gloomily on his hand. 

‘* He is absolutely determined about 
the new will. Youand I, Doctor Foy, 


will be the great losers ; he is going, 
most positively, to bequeath his whole 
fortune to charitable purposes.” 


“] have not of late expected lega- 


’ 


cies from him,” said the doctor, com- 
posedly, but a bitter aching feeling of 
‘new disappointment went from his 
brain to his bosom. 

** A thousand pounds—no, two thou- 
sand pounds was it he said he in- 
tended for you ?—well perhaps that is 
disannulled by this time.” 

«A thousand pounds!”’ reiterated 
the doctor, his hollow eyes dilated 
with eagerness, but his lips became 
white with the spirit’s sickness—a 
thousand pounds—a whole penniless 
family, and one or perhaps two thou- 
sand pounds just presented to his 
grasp, so that his hands almost closed 
on it, and then withdrawn all at once, 
past even hope ;—the doctor clasped 
his hands tightly, and a slight convul- 
sion passed over his face, and left it 
calm and cold like a corpse. 

‘Two thousand pounds to the wife 
and family of a poor man would be 
much—much happiness—it would be 
heaven for that poor man.” 

The doctor almost fancied the 
words were spoken by some tor- 
menting. spirit; he looked on Arthur 
as each syllable passed over his lips 
but his face was good and gentle as 
ever, 
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“ Two thousand. pounds-—-Doctor 
Foy think of it.” 

“Think of it—oh God!” 

John Foy looked upwards and 
blessed God for religion, because it 
saves so many souls from madness. 

“If he were only to die now at 
once before the new will could be 
signed, the two thousand might still 
be your’s. Doctor Foy would he but 
die——” 

The doctor started as if a glorious 
hope had flown over his sick head, 
far away, giving but a momentary 
glimpse of it’s golden wings. 

* Yes, Doctor Foy, why does he not 
die before his hand can sign away his 
property from us, his lawful heirs ?” 

The peculiar emphasis which Ar- 
thur laid on the word “ why” escaped 
the notice of the doctor. The brain 
of the latter was reeling with the 
mocking pictures of the happiness 
which that thousand pounds would 
have produced; he was racked with 
that tormenting hope, why had he 
ever heard of it ? 

«* Listen to me, Doctor Foy ; my un- 
cle must be a dead man shortly; be- 
fore this time to-morrow evening he 
will assuredly be dead and cold.” 

« Yes—yes—yes,” uttered 
Foy. 

** Doctor Foy why may not we ex- 
pedite that inevitable death by a few 
hours ?” 


The doctor looked bewildered ; so 
little evil was in his composition it 
seemed he did not yet comprehend the 
dark design of Arthur. 

“I say, Doctor Foy, we are fools, 
or we would not sit thus sorrowful 
and inactive, when a few strong 
drops—you understand me—would put 
the dying man from doing mischief, 
and only anticipate his inevitable 
death by a few hours.” 

“Mr. Moxton,” said -the doctor, 
aroused to deep attention at last, 
“do I hear you aright, do you pro- 
pose to——”’ he paused, looking keenly 
on Arthur's face. 

“Yes; Timean to ask you will you 
join me in administering to my uncle 
something that will effectually pre- 
vent him from putting his wicked de- 
sign of defrauding us of his pro- 
perty into execution—he must die, you 
know, and what signifies a few hours 
less of life to him now ?” 

John Foy made no answer for a 


John 
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moment, but shades of deep thought- 
ful melancholy came over his misery- 
worn face, 

“TI would have trusted you, Mr. 
Moxton. I would not have believed 
that with looks like yours you could 
have dreamed of evil like this.” 

*¢ Ah, doctor,” said Arthur, smiling 
with his usual,’ bright, benevolent 
smile, “we must attend to our own 
interests in this world—but it is time 
we proceed to business. You can 
tell me, I suppose, how much of this 
powerful medicine will produce total 
unconsciousness—I mean incapacity 
of making new arrangements—in my 
uncle. I do not wish him to die all 
at once—this is not our aim.” 

He took from his pocket a small 
phial containing one of the deadliest 
of poisons, and handed it to the doc- 
tor, who touk it mechanically, it seemed, 
but laid it down on the table without 
looking at it. 

“ Mr. Moxton can you—dare you 
contemplate—murder?” 

John Foy’s usually meek voice had 
grown stern, and his face was severe. 

“Murder! don’t use such an ugly 


word, you know as well and much 
better than I that it is only sending 
a dying man a little sooner out of 
the world—'tis no murder, for he 
must die immediately, and besides, we 
shall be only preventing him from 
doing an evil action in depriving us 
of his property ; there, tell me quickly 
how much of the contents of the 
phial may be administered to him 
without producing death all at once— 
listen, do you not hear like the noise 
of wheels on the avenue? my uncle’s 
man of business has not surely arrived 
yet. Doctor Foy, I know you will 
be my partner in this business, like a 
reasonable man, but make haste, ex- 
amine the phial, and tell me the quan- 
tity we may give him to produce the 
proper effect ?” 

“ Never, never,” cried John Foy, 
with vehemence very unusual in him. 
“Tama poor man—amiserable man 
ground down to the very dust with 
bitter poverty, but not paltry thou- 
sands, not whole worlds, should tempt 
me even to dream of murder!” He 
rose as he spoke; his figure rose 
erectly, forgetting the slight stoop 
which much suffering had given it. 

“I offer you not a paltry two thou- 
sand, but the half of my uncle's large 
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fortune, if you join me in gaining it 
by the means of this’—and he took 
up the phial—‘‘the only way now in 
our power.” 

“ Base man—barbarous young man, 
what—your own uncle, murder him, 
poison him for his money; and you 
dare to make this vile proposal to me, 
to one of my profession, the profes- 
sion which 1 have loved, and which 
I would not in my person stain with 
a crime so black for all the great 
temptations of the universe !” 

Arthur did not quail beneath the 
contemptuous look of the doctor; on 
the contrary his eyes sparkled as if 
with gladness and goodness. 

“ Again, Doctor Foy,” he said with 
a smile, “I ask you to think better 
of this business; if you allow such 
a great chance to pass, you will re- 
gret it deeply—think of perhaps eight 
or ten thousand pounds to you with 
your starving family, and small hopes 
of a better condition, and all this for 
no great crime, for surely you do not 
mean to say that the administering 
of a few drops of poison to a man 
who is on the very point of death 
already, is any thing like the murder 
of a strong and healthy man; come, 
you will yield; here is the phial.” 

«¢ Wretch—monster of wickedness!” 
ejaculated the doctor, passionately, 
*‘do you still persist in thinking you 
could tempt me to such a deed?—listen 
to me, I had determined to ask you 
for the loan of twenty or thirty pounds 
or so, for I am indeed in miserable 
poverty, God help me; but now I 
would not touch one penny of the 
money which I suppose is lawfully 
your's. I wouldnot take one farthing 
even in the way of a loan from you 
now—and I thought your face so 
good ;—even now it looks so virtuous 
and kind! Arthur Moxton, how can 
you with such a face dream of such a 
crime? you would send the soul of a 
dying man all at once to its account; 
you would murder that soul for ever, 
perhaps—for who knows what even 
a few hours of last repentance may 
do to the greatest sinners ?—and has 
he not every right to dispose of his 
property as he pleases? you are only 
his nephew, and you are young and 
able to live by your own exertions. 
If, therefore, he bequeaths his for- 
tune to charitable purposes—to the 
succouring of those who are poor 
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and incapable of helping themselves, 
it is at least a good work. Young 
man, you will at once give up this base 
scheme.” 

Arthur turnedaway for a moment ; 
the doctor fancied that he perceived 
the glistening of tears in his eyes, 
and he wondered, but believed he had 
only mistaken. 

“If you will not join me, you will 
not at least object to my proceeding 
alone in my design—you will swear 
never to reveal the secret.” 

**I shall go immediately to your 
uncle, and warn him not to drink any 
preparations offered by you.” 

The doctor proceeded to the door ; 
then he paused, and seemed irreso- 
lute. 

“It is a hard thing,” he conti- 
nued, “to tell a dying man that his 
nearest relation is plotting his de- 
struction. I would grieve to send 
the departing spirit away with this 
evil impression of his kind. Mr. 
Moxton, you willrelent—you will pro- 
mise me solemnly to give up this-foul 
scheme, and then J shall not be obliged 
to intrude myself again on your 
uncle’s sight; young man, there are 
still good feelings in you—yes, you are 
moved—I see it now distinctly ; per- 
haps you did not reflect deeply enough 
on the awful nature of the proposed 
crime, and you are now awakening 
to it; you will promise me solemnly, 
as if in the very presence of God, 
here, before I leave you, that you will 
give up this fearful design.” 

Arthur gave the required promise 
with a readiness—a happy readiness 
that rather surprised the doctor; he 
also requested him to carry away with 
him the phial with its deadly contents, 
asa still further proof that the evil 
design was given over. 

They proceeded silently down the 
stairs, and in a brief period the doc- 
tor was seated again in his miserable 
conveyance, and the drooping head of 
his lean horse was turned home- 
wards. 

The excitement of the disagreeable 
scenes through which he had passed 
quickly departed, and deep depres- 
sion weighed down his spirits. Around 
him came, with almost the strength of 
reality, all the miseries of his home ; 
there was his wife meeting him in the 
hall as he entered, and smiling too, 
and saying, John Foy, give me some 


money now—now I know you have 
it. How could he look on her, what 
would he say? He gazed up to the 
sky, a fair beautiful, most beautiful 
sky, with the radiant moonlight break- 
ing through the deep blue clouds like 
gleams from the curtained heaven be- 
yond, and from the sky he looked 
down to the calm river beside which 
he slowly journeyed on, and watched 
the glorious light reflected down and 
down in the sparkling waters, as if 
there were some bright realm afar in 
the depths matching the magnificence 
above. The soul of the moneyless 
man took in the whole power of the 
scene, and for some little brief mo- 
ments he almost forgot his unhap- 
piness; but then would come the 
dreary reaction; the sudden sting in 
the briefly resting bosom—that lost 
legacy—that thousand pounds which 
was almost his! 

Yet he comforted himself, he strove 
to comfort himself wisely and philo- 
sophically, by thinking what a black 
conscience he would have carried 
back to his hitherto guiltless home, 
had he, in a moment of desperation, 


agreed to the wicked proposal of 


Arthur ; he was yet aharmless though 
a poor man, and he thanked God that 
he had not yielded to temptation. 
Suddenly, as if by some invisible 
agency, there was brought again to 
his imagination very forcibly a mur- 
derer’s death-bed at which he had 
been present in early life. The mur- 
derer raved again, as if in his very 
ears, of fiends, and tortures, and a 
fearful accusing spirit which had 
seized on his soul, and was dragging it 
away fast from his miserablebody. The 
murderer lay on a rich couch, for 
he was a wealthy man; gold fringed 
curtains canopied his distracted head, 
but his liveried attendants held him 
forcibly there for hours, or he would 
have rushed, in that wild delirium, 
away from his mansion; then in the 
very last hour he grew calmer and 
beckoned him, John Foy, to approach 
close, very close, for he could hardly 
speak, and there he told how years 
before he had poisoned a rich rela- 
tion, and inherited his property, and 
so saying, he shrieked and convul- 
sively grasping the doctor's neck, 
and crying, “save me! hold me! 
do not let Aim seize me!’ he fell back 
and died. 
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As all this passed vividly again in 
the doctor’s mind, he felt happy even 
in the depths of his poverty, because 
he had not even willingly listened to 
the late temptation to commit such a 
crime. He had allowed his miserable 
horse to proceed at his own pleasure, 
almost without any guidance; the for- 
lorn animal advanced at a tolerable 
pace notwithstanding, and stood soon 
at his master’s door. The tears ac- 
tually stood in that master’s sunken 
eyes as he thought of the silent, feeble, 
hungry creature led to his unproven- 
dered stable—yes, he thought deeply 
of this, even though he was just going 
to meet Mrs. Foy. 

All was quiet as he entered his 
house. His riotous boys had been 
long in bed. He groped through a 
dark hall, and as he reached the door 
of the parlour it was opened by his 
wife. She held in her hand a candle- 
stick composed of brass, and contain- 
ing one of the most emaciated candles 
ever seen even in the lean family of 
sixteen to the pound. Her face was 
all eagerness, and even smiles glim- 
mering with a brief radiance over the 
deep lines of misery. 

** Ah, John Foy, you have money 
now—I know you have—lI see it in 
your face. Bless that good colonel ; 
I shall pray for him this very night.” 

The doctor's deep sigh caught her 
ear; she set the candlestick on the 
table, and looked kindly in her hus- 
band’s pale face. 

** You are tired,” she said, “ though 
I have seen you much later of coming 
home. See, I have a little bit of sup- 
per for you; I saved it from the boys, 
though they could easily have eaten it 
all.” 

She placed beside the brass candle- 
stick the remains of a loaf, with a 
minute portion of cheese, and a still 
more trifling modicum of cold mutton. 

“ But first tell me how much he 

gave you—oh, I know ‘tis something, 
for the colonel is so rich they tell 
me.” 
The doctor did not know what to 
say; he was afraid to tell her the 
truth, and he was a miserable hand at 
inventing excuses; he almost shrunk 
from the pale wrinkled face which was 
fixed on him so eagerly. All his lame 
evasions would not do, for with the 
keen penetration which suffering gives, 
she easily divined the truth. 
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s* You have no money'I see, and as 
you say you are not to return to the 
Hermitage in the morning, I know the 
colonel kas dismissed you in anger and 
without a fee. John Foy, you do not 
know how for the last few hours this 
hope was causing new life to spring up 
in me, but now—now——” 

She clasped her hands, and again 
the expression of mute madness which 
the doctor so much dreaded to see, 
came over her face. In a few minutes 
she was seized with slight convulsions ; 
the fit soon passed away, and then she 
sank down incapable of motion, and 
all but unconscious. 


Colonel Moxton was singularly rest- 
less during the period of his nephew's 
absence with Dr. Foy; he moaned 
deeply, and his eyes indicated the 
utmost anxiety; he kept glancing un- 
ceasingly to the door, as if he pined 
for some intelligence of deep import— 
something strangely calculated to inte- 
rest a soul just passing away from this 
world, for well was he aware that his 
last hour was approaching. Yes, 
Charles Moxton required no physician 
to tell him that his end was at hand ; 
he had deeply studied many matters, 
and this among the number. He was 
evidently sinking rapidly now; it was 
with pain that he moved hand or head ; 
his bodily strength was gone, and still 
his mind was strong as ever. 

The insane woman sat perpetually 
by his pillow, but now she seemed 
much struck by his agitated looks ; she 
knew in her darkened mind that he 
was disturbed, and she bent over him, 
touching his brow with her whitened 
hair, and merely uttering in her 
strange accents—* Charles—Charles.” 

The dying man gently motioned her 
to be seated. 

**Go, go—leave me,” he said. 
‘* You fell at once beneath the small 
temptation which awaited you; it was 
nothing to this by which he is tried. 
Go, Fatima; it was a black deed—and 
I was so sure that all my teaching had 
uprooted the love of gold and jewels 
in you e 

‘‘ The jewels—the bright diamonds,” 
she said, but not with her usual vacant 
gleefulness, and she did not exhibit the 
costly bracelet on her arm ; she seemed 
struck by some newly-awakened fear 
or thought, for her lips became white 
and tremulous, 
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«It was a fearful deed, Fatima ; but 
the grand passion was deep in you— 
cursed—accursed love of riches. . God 
of heaven, how few dost thou see, as 
thou lookest down on this mean 
world, whom money could not tempt 
to crime—ah, is he tempted—has he 
yielded !” 

At length Arthur returned. With 
wonderful intensity did the dying man 
sean his face for a moment, and then 
his own wan countenance brightened. 

“He has not been tempted,” he 
said, eagerly. 

“T have tried him to the utmost 
extent of my powers,” answered 
Arthur, “and I have found him in- 
corruptible in the greatest degree; 
worlds would not, I believe, tempt him 
to injure a hair of his worst enemy’s 
head, much less to plot against his life 
for the sake of money.” 

** You enlarged strongly on my being 
past all hope of recovery, and there- 
fore its not being accounted a flagrant 
murder to administer poison to me?” 

* Yes, I was eloquent on the point 
as I could be in a business so distaste- 
ful to me.” 

«And you aggravated his poverty 
to him, and represented strongly what 
a thousand or two would be to him in 
his present situation ?” 

“T did all this.” 

“* And you offered him half my for- 
tune if he would join you in giving me 

ison ?” 

“} failed in nothing, believe me, 
uncle, and he shrank from the pro- 
posed guilt in the utmost horror ; all 
the money in the world would not 
tempt John Foy to do a wicked action, 
of this you may be perfectly assured.” 

“Thank God-—-oh God, I thank 
thee for one perfectly honest man in 
the world, and much more when he is 
of my own kindred, and the man 
whom I wished to find incorruptible.” 

A feeling of deep and calm holiness 
overspread the dying man’s counte- 
nance as he gazed gently upwards ; 
the hard lines of austerity were sof- 
tened; the whole face had suddenly 
lost much of its usual stern severity, 

« And now,” continued Arthur, “I 
have to request of you, my uncle, that 
you will leave at least the full half of 
all your property to this poor and 
deserving cousin, John Foy. Iam a 
nearer relation certainly, but I am 
young, and, thank God, have energies 
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and I should hope the power to win 
as much wealth as 1 shall ever covet. 
Had you seen how deadly coloured the 
face of this poor doctor became as he 
thought of the great and deep happi- 
ness which the sum you mentivned as 
having bequeathed to him, but in. 
tended to revoke, would produce in his 
poor household, and remembered that 
he had lost it all—it was a hard thing 
even to look on his miserable face. | 
know he has suffered most frightfully 
from poverty, and yet the integrity of 
the man is immovable. His great 
delicacy of feeling is singular too, for 
he might have come with a report to 
you of my startling proposal, and 
by so doing ingratiate himself much 
with you, he might have thought, but this 
he would not do ; he would not, if pos- 
sible, disturb you in your feeble state. 
He is a noble fellow ; he deserves your 
whole fortune.” 

“He deserves no such thing,” ex- 
claimed the colonel, with much of his 
old abruptness of manner; “ you judge 
very foolishly, young man; John Foy 
has only acted as it was his duty to do 
—guilt deserves punishment, but 
virtue should be its own reward. In 
this case my cousin shall certainly reap 
much benefit from his conscientious 
conduct, but it is not because I think 
he deserves it for not committing the 
great crime to which he was tempted ; 
I shall leave him property because he 
is my relation, and worthy of riches, if 
there is any goodinthem. I shall not 
wrong you, Arthur, for you are one 
amongst thousands for noble unselfish- 
ness of nature. Ah, how faint I am 
growing in body—the spirit will soon 
be free.” 

He drank a small portion of a resto- 
rative medicine which Arthur carried 
to his lips—a medicine of his own com- 
pounding, and seemed revived. 

At that moment the solicitor, who 
was the colonel’s agent on his Irish 
property, and managed his business, 
entered. Writing. materials were 
ready at hand ; and the solicitor wrote, 
as the colonel, in tones becoming ra- 
pidly more feeble, dictated to him 
slowly and at intervals. 


For hours bad John Foy sat ina 
scantily-furnished, gloomy, double- 
bedded room, watching one moment 
the restless breathings of his daughter, 
Maria, who was the victim of a slow, 
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wasting fever, which-had latterly, not- 
withstanding all her father’s care, as- 
sumed dangerous symptoms ; and again 
looking on the bloodless and fixed face 
of his wife, who, by her own wishes, 
had been conveyed to the same room 
with her sick daughter. She lay ap- 
parently in a kind of trance, t taking 
little notice when the doctor addressed 
her. The doctor was waiting anxiously 
for day to appear, in order that he 
might go out, and try if he had any 
one friend in the town from whom he 
might borrow money—for it must be 
done, he had no other hope. There 
were no more calls for him that night 
—no single prospect of a fee reaching 
his hand, though there were various 
sick people just at the moment in the 
town; still none of them had called 
in Doctor Foy. There were too many 
physicians for one neighbourhood ; or 
he was, with all his skill, unpopular, 
perhaps because the pestilence of po- 
verty was markedly on him and his 
family. But he must bestir himself. 
The sick girl, Maria, required good 
wine, and nourishing food, and the 
house contained neither. His hungry 


boys would soon be up, and calling for 


breakfast—ay, calling for breakfast, 
which the father knew not as yet how 
to obtain for them. And but last 
night he had seen a thousand pounds 
almost his, and then lost for ever! 
His hair had been long grey, or that 
thought might have whitened it during 
the progress of the dreary hours. 

He was standing watching the sun 
rising with all the brightness and hope 
of a beautiful new summer day over this 
world, in which there is so much ever- 
enduring gloom in human feelings. 
Deep thoughts were in his mind of 
the beautiful still; and even with all 
his causes of sorrow, he had a mo- 
mentary happiness in that glorious 
sunrise; but he was called away from 
the scene by the heavy moans of his 
daughter. 

Just then he hearda knock at his 
street door. His heart bounded vio- 
lently—it was surely a call. A letter 
was shortly afterwards put into his 
hands. He opened it with tremulous 
fingers, and read, with astonished 
eagerness, the following :— 


“ T owe you many apologies, cousin 
John, for the rough manner in which 
I dismissed you from my presence ; 
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out I did it for a purpose: I wished to 
test how far your cons¢ientiousnéss 
would stand against your great neces- 
sity for money, and your love of mo- 
ney. I am now satisfied, and you will 
please pardon my rude treatment. 
You will think me very eccentric, 
doubtless, for subjecting you to temp- 
tation as I have done; but, John Foy, 
you know not in how. many instances 
T have found the love of money to 
overturn every good principle. I have 
seen honourable men—men whom the 
world esteemed good and most trust- 
worthy, sell almost their very souls 
for money. Money has been, in my 
eyes, the great tempting demon, be- 
fore whose influence but little of the 
weak virtue of this world endures. 
There was a beautiful girl, whom I 
loved with a wonderful intensity in my 
early days. She was not of a Chris- 
tian race; but her dying father, who 
was favourably disposed to Christi- 
anity, and thought highly of English- 
men, had left her to my “guardianship. 
I converted her to our faith, and 
trained her mind to virtue and noble- 
ness; and firmly believed there was 
never an English girl mere gentle and 
good, Well, there came a merchant, 
who was a relation of this girl, to the 
house in which she lived. He displayed 
to her a quantity of very beautiful 
and valuable jewels, which he was car- 
rying with him. The sight aroused 
the demon in her. That very night 
she administered poison to the mer- 
chant, and seized on the most costly 
of his jewels. She did this, although 
she was already rich in the very arti- 
cles for which she committed murder 
and robbery. John Foy, when I learned 
this most foul act, there was a turn 
given to my brain, and it has ever 
since dwelt, perhaps you will say 
madly, on the particular point of 
the fiendish power of wealth to tempt 
the world. The vehemence of my 
anger arousing the strong feelings of 
the guilty girl, made her a maniac—the 
same maniac who now, a grey-haired 
woman, bends over my pillow. I tell 
you this, in order to explain my con- 
nection with her, and account for the 
peculiar bias of my mind. 

“can say little more to you, because 
the seal of death is almost placed over 
my lips; but I must remind you that 
my nephew, Arthur Moxton, is not 
the wretch you take him for. He is 
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an excellent young man, one of the 
few in this world over whom the temp- 
tations of money could have no influ- 
énee. He will be a constant friend to 
you when I am seen no more here. I 
shall be happy to see you again, if I 
am not past looking on all human 
things when you receive this. I in- 
close you a trifling remuneration for 
the true and sincere opinion of my 
case which you gave. John Foy, if 
you and I meet no more as living men 
here, may we meet again in the great 
world, on the verge of which I am 
pausing—that blessed world where 
there shall be no more striving, nor 
struggling, ner cheating, nor sinning 
for riches. And now, cousin, fare- 
well.” 


More than ten long years had passed 
away since so bright a smile shone in 
the hollow eyes of John Foy as at 
this moment. He held the inclosures 
in the letter close to his eyes, in order 
that there might be nomistake. Yes, 
it was very certain; there were two 
bank bills for fifty pounds each. He 
rose, and went to the side of his wife. 
She looked up on him with eyes of 
blank misery. 

** Margaret,” said the doctor, * look 
on this, and then earnestly thank 
God.” 

He held the bank bills before her. 

She seemed not to understand it- 
not to believe it. She had been so long 
accustomed to the darkness of evil for- 
tune, that this sudden light bewildered 
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her. At last, the whole bright, beau- 
tiful truth was taken in. She clasped 
the bank bills to her bosom, and gazed 
up with a delirious-looking joy—a 
hundred pounds!—a whole hundred 
pounds their own! She rose from 
her bed, and wound her arms around 
the neck of her sick daughter, and 
kissed her parched lips and brow, and 
smiled, and laughed, and at last wept. 

The doctor thought of reproving 
her for exhibiting a joy so intense on 
the occasion of the acquisition ‘of a 
little money ; but then he remembered 
all the blackness of the poverty over 
which this golden fortune was at last 
beaming down like a direct light from 
heaven; and he was silent. 

As soon as possible he reached the 
Hermitage again; but, much to his 
regret, he learned that the colonel had 
died immediately before his arrival. 
He died calmly, in perfect possession 
of his faculties to the last moment. 

When the will was read, Dr. Foy 
was there. The bulk of the property, 
which was considerable, was bequeathed 
to Arthur Moxton; but there was a 
legacy of seven thousand pounds to 
John Foy. The demon of poverty 
fled from the poor doctor’s sight for 
ever, as with great gratitude—the 
deepest gratitude, and much surprise, 
he heard the bequest. He became a 
popular physician, too, immediately ; 
and when he had no occasion for 
practice, no deep necessity, he obtained 
it largely. 
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Even to the few English readers who 
in these Teutonizing times are not 
readers of German, Goethe’s ballad 
of the “ Bride of Corinth,” perhaps 
the most classically perfect among the 
minor productions of his genius, is 
known through the masterly transla- 
tion of Doctor Anster. People of 
the best intentions have censured the 
great German poet for writing this 
piece; nor has the English altogether 
escaped blame for translating it, though 
it is more than probable that the 
critical growl, vented in obscure cor- 
ners, has never found its way to his 
ears. In a moment of levity, and of 
the insolence of conscious power, that 
finds enjoyment in its own exercise, 
taking no heed of the good or the evil 
which that exercise may work, Goethe, 
say his censors, has, in the poem in 
question, placed the Christian religion, 
with its self-denials and its stern 
verities, in unfavourable contrast with 
the picturesque sensuality and glad- 
some earthliness of classic heathenism, 
wantonly calling up in light and plea- 
sure-loving minds a yearning after that 
ancient vanished world, with its throng 
of mythic intelligences, those 


“ Fair humanities of old religion,” 


those poetic phantoms that made every 
hill and valley and fountain, every 
forest-glade and green field and sea- 
beach, so full of lovely and awful mys- 
tery for the busy fingent fancy of the 
carly Greek. Certain it is, that Goethe, 
like his twin-star Schiller, was spi- 
ritually a Greek, more than a Goth— 
that his sense of the beautiful was far 
more vivid than his sense of the holy; 
and that, in matters of religion as well 
as of the arts, his sympathies went 
rather with the classical than the ro- 
mantic school. We suspect that the 
priest of Capitoline Jove was a more 
reverend personage for him than the 
Lutheran court-chaplain at Weimar ; 
and that, of the two, he would have 
bent a more willing knee before 
Diana of the Ephesians than before 
Our Lady of Loretto. However, the 
“ Bride of Corinth” was no pure in- 


vention of Goethe's: it rests on his- 
torical grounds, and ‘the Master’ 
did no more than charm into fixity 
and poetic form the images jalready 
floating vaguely before him. The 
official report of a strange and fright- 
ful occurrence, furnished by the pre- 
fect of a certain Greek city, under 
the Emperor Hadrian, to the pro- 
consul of his province, contains the 
germ of the poem. This document 
appears to have been thought by the 
proconsul worthy of being trans- 
mitted to the emperor himself, and 
by Hadrian to have been handed over 
to one Phlegon of Tralles, his freed- 
man, and a scholar as times went, 
who gave it, or a fragment of it, to 
the reading world of those days, in 
a little Greek traet, entitled, “ Of 
Prodigious Things.” #lius Spar- 
tianus, indeed, alleges that not only 
this tract, but all other writings put 
into circulation under the name of 
Phlegon of Tralles, are in reality 
from the pen of Hadrian himself, 
which is the less unlikely, inasmuch 
as we know this prince to have been 
something of a dilettante, and dab- 
bler in learned matters, though he 
might not choose to compromise the 
dignity of the purple by overt author- 
ship. Be this as it may, the genuine- 
ness of the official document, the only 
point inwhich we are interested, seems 
equally placed beyond doubt, whe- 
ther we suppose it made public by 
the emperor or his freedman. The 
circumstances which it records, incre- 
dible as our modern prejudices may 
find them, are thus avouched to us as 
having at least seemed to a grave 
judicial person to take place before 
his eyes, and that in the morning. 
A blind gentile, of course, this judi- 
cial person was, andone who flourished 
in a century ridiculously far, if the 
reader will, from being the nine- 
teenth. Still, the laws of optics, 
one thinks, even in that unenlightened 
age, though not yet discovered, were 
in operation; nor is there any ground 
(that we know of) for assuming that 
sensible objects, under Hadrian, af- 
fected men’s organs essentially other- 
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wise than they do under the benigner 
majesty of Victoria. Gentiles were 
blind in a religious point of view, but 
this was a matter not of faith but of 
sight. It is easy tos ay that the facts 
stated in the prefect’s report are im- 
possible—that they are contrary to 
the laws of nature; but, let us ask, 
with what gauge, then, has the ob- 
jector measured out the sphere of 
the possible? In what invaluable 
authentic tome has he found the laws 
of nature written at full? Must a 
Greek prefect have the assurance of 
such an objector as this, that what his 
eyes see is possible, and permitted by 
the laws of nature, before he shall 
take leave to credit it, and report it 
to his proconsul? Is not the first 
«law of nature” that we receive the 
testimony of our senses? Is not the 
last of “ impossibilities” that, being of 
sound mind, we refuse it ? 

With which triumphant interro- 
gatories, eschewing further preface, 
we pass to our proper subject, the 
report itself. 

It is to be lamented that, as we 
mentioned before, Phlegon, or his 
master, has preserved for us but a 
fragment of this curious record. ‘he 
beginning is lost. In consequence, 
we are left ignorant what city was 
the scene of the events it relates, but 
gather that in this city, the ‘ Co- 
rinth” of the poet, there lived a man 
named Demostratos, with Charito 
his wife, and that these, about half 
a year before, had lost a daughter, 
who was called Philinnion. <A cer- 
tain Machates has visited the be- 
reaved parents, on what errand we 
are not informed (Goethe supposes 
him the betrothed of Philinnion, and 
in ignorance of her death); and at 
night, on retiring to the chamber set 
apart for the reception of guests, le 
is surprised by the appearance of a 
young maiden, who eats, drinks, and 
exchanges rings and other gifts with 
him. The nurse of the deceased 
Philinnion, led by curiosity or acci- 
dent, comes to the folding-doors lead- 
ing to the guest-chamber, and—what 
follows we give in the words of the 
report— She sees, by the light of 
the lamp, the virgin sitting side by 
side with Machates. Beside herself 
with amazement at this wonderful 
sight, she runs to the mother, and, 
with loud cries calling—‘ Charito! 
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Demostratos!’ desires that she get 
up, and go with her to her daughter, 
who is bodily there, with the stranger, 
in the guest-chamber, whatever the 
gods may mean by it! Charito, 
hearing so strange a speech, at first 
remained not mistress of her senses, 
but fell into a swoon, partly because 
of the frightfulness of the tidings, 
partly because of the noise made by 
the nurse; but after some time, the 
remembrance of her daughter being 
thus awaked, she burst into tears, and 
finally she declared the old woman 
frantic, and commanded her instantly 
to withdraw. Nevertheless, as the 
nurse scolded, and stoutly alleged that 
she was in full possession of her wits, 
and well knew what she was saying, 
but that Charito would not see her 
daughter for terror, the latter at 
length got up, partly to be rid of 
the nurse’s importunity, partly to 
convince herself how the matter 
might really be, and so went to the door 
of the guest-chamber. But as a pretty 
long time had now elapsed (the second 
round of the watch had perhaps al. 
ready been reported), Charito came 
too late, for they were now gone tu 
sleep. Notwithstanding, as the mo- 
ther looked through the _ key-hole, 
she thought she recognized the 
clothes and the features of her daugh- 
ter, but, in default of farther means 
of coming immediately to the bottom of 
the matter, judged it best to be quiet. 
For she hoped, by rising at break of 
day, to find the virgin; but, should 
she come too late, she was resolved tu 
ask Machates concerning the whole ; 
for she doubted not that, being ques- 
tioned in reference to so weighty a 
matter, he would say the truth. 
Therefore she held her peace and 
went away. But when the morning 
dawned, it was found that the maiden, 
whether it were by divine disposal, or 
through an accident, was departed 
without noise. But the mother, when 
she came to the chamber, was angry 
with the youth, because he had let her 
go; and, having related all to him 
from the beginning, she took hold of 
his knees, and conjured him to tell her 
the truth without the least reserve. 
The young man now, in conflict with 
himself, was at first embarrassed, and 
not without difficulty was at last 
brought to make known her name, 
that it was Philinnion, and to relate 
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how she had come in, and had given 
him to understand that she had visited 
him without the knowledge of her 
parents ; whereupon also, to the con- 
firmation of what he said, he opened 
his trunk, and took out what she had 
left him, the gold ring which he had 
received from her, and the boddice 
which she had left behind her. But 
when Charito saw these tokens, she 
cried out, and, when she had rent 
both her nether and upper garments, 
and cast her head-tire from her head, 
she threw herself upon the ground, 
spread out her arms over the tokens 
whereby she recognised her child, and 
began a heart-piercing lamentation. 
But the stranger, beholding this pro- 
ceeding, and how all were above mea- 
sure grieved, and swam in tears, as 
though they had at that moment to 
bury the mother herself, was moved, 
and spoke to them, exhorting and 
praying them to cease, and promising, 
if she came again, that he would let 
them see her. Thereupon the mother 
calmed herself; and, when she had 
charged him to take heed that he kept 
his word, she betook herself to her 
own chamber. When the night was 
now come, and it was the hour at 
which Philinnion used to appear, they 
were all watchful, because they would 
with eyes behold her arrival. But 
she came. Now, when she had, at the 
customary moment, entered, and sat 
down on the bed, Machates let no 
suspicions appear, but was observant, 
that he might fathom the matter, for 
he believed not that his bride was a 
dead person, inasmuch as she came to 
him so punctually at an appointed 
hour, and moreover ate and drank 
with him. Thus, what Charito had 
said seemed to him a fable. His opi- 
nion was, that grave-robbers had 
stripped the body of the daughter of 
Demostratos, and sold the raiment and 
the golden ornaments to the father of 
the lady whom his house-mates held 
for a ghost. In the intention, now, 
to make the truth appear, he privily 
sends his servant to summon the 
father and mother. When now De- 
mostratos and Charito came to the 
spot, and looked upon her, they were 
at first speechless, and confoundéd at 
the incredibility of that which they saw; 
but when they presently after began 
to cry out, oh clasped their daughter 
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in their arms, Philinnion spoke to 
them as follows :— . 

‘My mother and my father, how 
unjustly do you grudge it me to be 
but three days with this stranger in 
the house of my birth, without doing 
hurt to any one. Therefore, you will 
only have new grief to suffer because 
of your curiosity ; but I go to the ap- 
pointed place, for not without the will 
of the gods came I hither.” 

** After these words, she sank down 
dead upon the spot, and all had before 
their eyes the corpse stretched out 
upon the bed. When both mother 
and father now flung themselves on 
her, and great tumult and lamentation 
arose in the house, because a horrible 
spectacle and a quite incredible fata- 
lity had taken place, the thing soon 
became known in the city, and was 
announced to me. For that night~I 
caused the crowds of people who as- 
sembled before the house to be kept 
asunder, and took measures to prevent 
any disturbance which the propagation 
of such a rumour might cause. Early 
in the morning the theatre was full of 
people; and when all had been made 
known in the order in which it hap- 
pened, it seemed to us fit, first of all, 
to go to the grave, to see if the body 
were there on the bier, or if the place 
were empty. Six months were not 
past since the maiden’s death. When 
the vault was now opened by us, in 
which all the members of that family 
are placed after they cease to live, 
there were found, upon all the other 
receptacles, the bodies, and of those 
longer dead, the bones; only upon 
that which had been the resting-place 
of Philinnion, we found the iron ring 
of the stranger, and the cup mounted 
in gold, both which she had received 
from Machates the first day. Full of 
wonder and consternation, we now 
hastened to the house of Demostratos, 
and to the guest-chamber, in order to 
see the deceased, if she were indeed 
really there. As we now saw her lie 
on the floor, we assembled ourselves 
to a general assembly, seeing that that 
which had happened was important, 
and hard to be believed. But as,’ in 
the assembly, the young folks were 
mightily excited, and almost nobody 
knew what to make of the history, 
there stood up one Hyllos, who is held 
among us in repute, as not only the 
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most excellent soothsayer, but also a 
very skilful aruspex, and had also be- 
fore this approved himself sufficiently 
in his art, He then commanded to de- 
osit the woman without the town 
Date forasmuch as it was no longer 
good, or to be advised, to inter this 
person within our borders ; but there- 
with also he enjoined that we should 
present offerings propitiatory to Her- 
mes the Infernal and to the Eumenides. 
Then he bid, in like manner, that all 
should be purified, the temples sanc- 
tified, and that which is customary 
done to the satisfaction of the infernal 
deities. Upon me, in particular, he 
laid the charge to offer for Cesar and 
for the empire, to Hermes, to Jupiter 
the Hospitable and to Mars, and this 
to perform with all due solemnity. 
The augur having delivered us such 
revelations, we did, for our part, what 
was commanded us; but Machates, 
the stranger to whom the apparition 
had come, in desperation had laid vio- 
lent hands upon himself. Seemeth it 
now good to thee to put Cesar in 
knowledge of these things, so write 
forthwith to me, that I may also send 
to thee some of those who have in- 
formed themselves of the nearer parti- 
culars of the matter. Farewell!” 
The first difficulty about this history 
is, that the fair Philinnion, being 
dead, should not only appear, but 
should consume real victuals, which 
it certainly goes against our commonly 
received notions to suppose a spirit 
can do. Bnt there are well-attested 
accounts of apparitions which have 
visibly eaten and drank ; and they who 
did not see the spirit, did, notwith- 
standing, see the meat and drink, as 
if swallowed up into vacancy, disap- 
pear in the air, being absorbed by that 
faculty which spirits possess, of assi- 
milating material particles, and of ac- 
complishing, be it with or without en- 
joyment, in a rapid way, those else 
tardy processes of decomposition 
whereby solid substances become aeri- 
form. He who laughs at such tales 
does not consider that in physics there 
take place wonders of similar kind ; 
as, for example, the volatilization of 
minerals, the dispersion of smoke and 


clouds, the evaporation of water in 
contact with heated bodies. Philin- 


nion, however, appears to us less as a 
disembodied spirit than as a re-ani- 
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mated corse ; she is bodily absent from 
her grave, and present in the guest- 
chamber at her father’s house. She 
brings back her grave-ornaments to 
the world, and in their stead carries 
away presents from her lover to the 
tomb. And when the horrid tragedy 
is out, the sorrowing parents have to 
bury their child again, not in the 
resting-place of her kindred, but be- 
yond the bounds watched over by the 
city’s tutelar gods. 

This reminds us in some measure of 
the vampyres of Hungarian supersti- 
tion ; and in fact Goethe has given to 
his “ Bride of Corinth” characteristics 
decidedly vampyrean.- This is in har- 
mony with the feelings that bring her 
out of the grave. She had been the 
betrothed of the young stranger, but 
her parents, having become Christians, 
had recalled the word which pledged 
her to this destination, and had devoted 
her as a spiritual sacrifice, a dedicated 
virgin, to Him whom they now served. 
She, however, still inwardly a pagan, 
pines under the yoke of vows in which 
her heart had no share, and dies, 
execrating the faith to which her 
earthly life and its hopes have been 
offered up. Her affianced husband, 
himself also still a heathen, and igno- 
rant of all the changes that have taken 
place in her father’s house, comes to 
Corinth to fulfil the contract of mar- 
riage. He arrives late—is conducted 
to the guest-chamber ; the revelations 
which are to destroy his hopes are 
spared him till the next day; but in the 
night his “ bride” visits him. This 
we think a very natural piece of pre- 
ternaturalism : the prefect’s report, in- 
deed, tells us nothing of it, but the 
poet is a seer, and a hint—a word, 
opens up to him vistas reaching far 
into the past or the future, showing 
him not only what has been, or shall 
be, but the how and the why, the 
whence and the whereto of all that 
lies behind and before him. Thus the 
true history of Philinnion and Ma- 
chates, of which the official document 
gives but a passing and uncertain 
glimpse, stands before us in the ballad, 
self-evident in its inward symmetry, 
needing no external avouchment, prov- 
ing how far truer is the artist’s fiction 
than the penny-a-liner’sfact. We, for 


our own parts, could more easily dis- 
believe that the daughter of Demostra- 
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tos ever came out of her grave at all, 
than doubt that the motives of her 
taking so unusual a step were those 
revealed to—and by—Goethe. 

The prefect is, beyond all question, 
inaccurate in stating that the dead bride 
“ ate and drank” with her bridegroom. 
She drank, but she did not eat: on this 
point the poet is explicit. The dark- 
red wine she quaffed with an ominous 
greed, but the sacred bread, the pledge 
of inviolable faith between those who 
eat of it together, lay before her un- 
touched. How could she “ break 
bread” with him, to suck whose heart’s 
blood she was come, as a vampyre, out 
of the grave ? 

Hyllos directs that the remains of 
Philinnion shall be buried without the 
city bounds: had she been consulted, 
she would doubtless [have prayed, as 
Goethe makes her do, that her body 
might be burned. The augur’s object 
was merely to save the town; the rest- 
less one might vampyrize about the 
neighbouring fields and villages as 
much as she pleased. Cremation, on 
the other hand, would put an end to 
her wanderings. In the east of Europe, 
where they understand most about 
such things, the popular belief is, that 
in order to render a vampyre harmless, 
the demonized corpse must be disen- 
tombed, a stake thrust through the 
heart, and the body then burned to 
ashes. Little more than a hundred 
years ago, a work was published in 
Germany, entitled, “ Magister Michael 
Ranft, Deacon at Nebra; his treatise 
of the chewing and smacking of the 
dead in graves, wherein the true nature 
of those Hungarish vampyres and 
blood-suckers is showed, and all 
writings are reviewed which have 
hitherto appeared concerning this mat- 
ter.” Leipsig, 1734. In this work is 
preserved a letter written from Bel- 
grade, by Ensign Sigismund von Kot- 
twitz, of Prince Alexander’s regiment, 
to an eminent doctor in Leipsig, which 
contains the following passage :— 


“In the village’called Kinklina were 
two brothers plagued by a vampyre, on 
account of which one watched while the 
other slept, when it opened the door in 
the shape of a dog, but at a cry of the 
watcher presently ran away again, until 
at last, upon a time, both brothers fell 
asleep, when in one moment it sucked 
one of them, so that he had ared spot 
under his right ear, and died of the same 


in three days, Now because they of 
this place make an uncommon wonder of 
the matter, I therefore make bold 
humbly to crave instruction of you, ac- 
cording to your private opinion hereof, 
to wit, whether such be the working of 
sympathetical, diabolical, or astral 
spirits, and remain with singular esteem, 
ete. etc.” 


In the same work is cited a report 
drawn up by certain regimental physi- 
cians in the presence of two officers of 
the’ same Alexandrine regiment, con- 
cerning the discovery and destruction 
of a vampyre; wherein, among other 
things, we read— 


‘* Hereby having now discerned that 
it was a real vampyre, they drove a 
stake through the heart of the same, 
whereupon it gave an audible groan, 
and emitted blood in great quantities,” 


Perhaps the law which prescribed 
that a self-murderer should be buried 
with a stake driven through his body 
was prompted by some foreboding that 
such a one was likely not to rest in his 
grave. The suicide, one can fancy, 
would make the thirstiest as well as 
the ghastliest of vampyres. Necro- 
mancers too, and heretics, of whom 
the former actually, and the latter vir- 
tually, renounce their Christendom, 
and make themselves over to the devil, 
were, in the ages we are accustomed 
to call * dark,” burned, not so much 
for a punishment of their wickedness 
as to prevent the possible resuscitation 
of their bodies by hellish art, to the 
peril of the surviving Christian commu- 
nity. Perhaps the practice of burning 
instead of burying the dead, which pre- 
vailed among various nations of anti- 
quity, was in like manner intended as 
a preventive of ;vampyrism. Homer 
tells us that the ghosts evoked by 
Ulysses eagerly drank up the blood of 
his sacrifice, and there is a deep psy- 
chological truth in this: the life is in 
the blood, and it is this “life,” and not 
its gross material vehicle, that the dis- 
embodied soul thirsts for. We have 
heard of a house—need we say in Ger- 


many—the owner of which is obliged 
to place in the cellar of it a bow! filled 
with blood, and to renew this from 
time to time, in order to still an up- 
roar of unearthly noises otherwise 
heardthere. The blood used for this 
purpose is that of beasts: what is done 
with the flesh we know not, but we 
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confess we should not like to eat it. 
It would be worth while to try the 
effect of serving the ghosts with the 
tie@od of a living animal: vital rapport 
between a brute and the spiritual 
world could not but present pheno- 
mena of a very curious, though pro- 
bably frightful nature. Still more 
hideous would the effect be if the 
blood were drawn from the veins of a 
human being. Franz Baader mentions 
an appalling experiment made on a 
somnambule in the south of France 
during the reign of terror: a vessel 
containing the blood of a guillotined 
person was placed on the pit of her 
stomach, by which she came into rap- 
port with the departed, but narrowly 
escaped the loss of her own life in con- 
sequence. This mode of citing the 
dead appears to have been known to 
the ancients, and even in the middle 
ages some traces of it are discovered. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF BEASTS. 


The dumb creation is a great riddle, 
which, perhaps, magnetism will one 
day solve. A clairvoyante, placed en 
rapport with a dog, or other animal, 
would give us more insight into the 
secrets of this dark region of being 
than all the guesses of the metaphy- 
sicians. That beasts are not without 
an immaterial principle—a soul—we 
may assume as certain; but here the 
distinction between soul and _ spirit 
must be kept in view. Von Meyer 
makes the being‘ of man_ five-fold: 
spirit, soul, nervous eidolon, true or 
inward body, apparent or outward 
body. ‘The last-mentioned is merely 
the mass of material particles which 
every day, every hour, wastes and re- 
constructs; and which serves to con- 
nect the true body with the perishing 
world in which it now exists. The 
true body itself is that which holds the 
material or elementary particles in 
combination: it is the future or re- 
surrection body, what St. Paul calls 
the “spiritual body ;” and it is not 
separated from the outward body by 
death, but sleeps in the same, as the 
germinal principle in the seed cast into 
the ground, until its spring-time 
come. The nervous eidolon is the con- 
necting link between this inward body 
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and the soul, and is itself a guasi-soul, 
and vehicle of the true soul, as the 
material outward mass is of the true 
body. It is that which Paracelsus 
calls the astral spirit, and Kerner‘s 
school the nervous spirit, though it is 
not properly a spirit at all, but a 
physical, though immaterial principle, 
the medium through which the soul 
acts on and in the body, inseparable 
from the soul, as the light from the 
flame, and therefore, with the soul, 
quitting the body in death. It is by 
means of this eidolon, astral or nervous 
spirit, that the soul appears after 
death: it has the form of the body, 
being, indeed, itself that by which the 
form of the body is determined ; but 
the soul, by her imaginative power, 
can transform it, according to the 
image under which she contemplates 
herself; and, therefore, apparitions of 
the dead are generally seen as clothed. 
Sometimes, however, they present 
themselves under the semblance of 
beasts, which has a ground in the dis- 
positions of the soul. The soul is the 
sentient principle, and is, says Von 
Meyer, the organ of the spirit, as the 
body is of the soul. We suspect that 
there is a link wanting here, a some- 
thing, which stands in the same rela- 
tion to the spirit as the outward body 
to the inward, and as the nervous 
eidolon to the soul. And thus we see 
in man the true “ Jacob’s ladder,’’ 
planted in the lowest region of existence, 
and reaching up to the highest. The 
outward body connects him with inert 
matter, the inward with the imponder- 
able elements, the eidolon, or astral 
principle, with the plants, the soul with 
the animal kingdom, the unknown some- 
what, the medium between soul and 
spirit, is peculiar to humanity, and the 
spirit itself connects him with the 
angels. 

That the soul of man survives bodily 
death, we know; but the question 
arises, is this proper to it as soul, or as 
organ of a spirit? Do the souls of 
such creatures, also, as have nothing 
higher than a soul, continue to subsist 
after their separation from the body ? 
We have examples of apparitions of 
beasts that are not, like some others, 
metamorphoses of human souls.* Von 
Meyer remembers to have heard from 


° During the “seven years’ war,” a debauched Suabian cattle-dealer died in 
a drunken fit on the road near Heilbron, and was buried on the spot where his 
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a friend, in his youth, that the house- 
dog of the parents of the latter shewed 
itself in the house in the moment that 
it was killed in another place. The 
same Von Meyer reports the following, 
on the authority of “a credible man:” 

A lady of rank had a favourite cat, 
which lay sick in a remote chamber. 
As the lady sat with her companion at 
dinner, on a sudden she cried, “* Why, 
there’s my little cat!” The companion 
also saw it, and took a plate to give it 
something to eat; but in the same 
moment the shape vanished. The cat, 
on inquiry, was found to be in articulo. 
This, then, was a cat’s ** fetch.” We 
must remember that brutes have 
not only a soul, but an eidolon, and 
an inward, as well as anoutward body. 
There seems to be no reason why 
their soul should not be capable of 
‘* appearing” by means of its eidolon ; 
but how long it continues to exist, 
and how, and where, were the prob- 
lem to solve. Perhaps it is absorbed 
into the soul of the world, and evolved 
again out of this at the time deter- 
mined, since hopes of a better future 
seem to be held out to the suffering 
lower creation as well as to man. 
(Rom. viii. 21.) 

In a house which Von Meyer knows, 
there used, he tells us, six-and-twenty 
years ago, to take place a strange 
thing, which indeed may continue 
till now for aught he will take upon 
him to say. Three women lived in 
the house, and one or other of these 
often felt, when in bed, something 
like a beast—a large rat or a cat—run 
over her, either at her feet or under 
the pillow, then over her head and 
so away. This happened oftenest 
towards the morning, but sometimes 
took place even in the day-time, when 
any of these women was sick, and 
obliged to lie a-bed. The most care- 
ful search never had the effect of 
bringing to light any real beast, as 
the cause of this strange annoyance. 

A butcher named Résch, of Ober- 
sinn, in Lower Franconia, had a dog, 
which often remained behind when 
his master went from home on busi- 
ness, and testified no uneasiness even 
when the latter continued a long 


body was found. 
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time absent. On the nineteenth of 
October, 1839, Risch went on a jour- 
ney; in the night the dog became 
restless, whined, ran out, howled la- 
mentably before the house, gave signs 
of the utmost distress, and was to be 
quieted neither by threats nor coax- 
ing- The next day came news that 
Résch, a few leagues from home, at 
the very hour at which the dog begun 
to be uneasy, had fallen into a cellar 
in the dark, and been killed on the 
spot. 

Would not one wish this dog the 
gift of speech, that he might tell us 
what he had, perhaps, seen ina dream, 
or in what other way he had become 
aware of his master’s misfortune ? 
The soul of the brute has certainly a 
divining power, an inward vision, which 
in man is well-nigh extinguished, be- 
cause man is not in the state of nature, 
and the visible world so draws towards 
itself and engrosses the powers of his 
soul that he is unsusceptible for the 
stiller influences of the invisible. Could 
we reduce ourselves to an incogitant 
passivity, that slumbering sense would 
awake in us. Hence this gift of the 
innocent animal creation, this instine- 
tive or divinatory perception, is proper 
to the simplest men, while it is in- 
credulously smiled at by the over-cul- 
tivated and all-too-intellectual thinker. 
In so far, the brute puts us to shame ; 
but it is owing only to the disturbed 
equilibrium of our two interior facul- 
ties (the sentient and the cogitative). 
Either nervous affection, or idiosyn- 
cracy, or magical operations, or a pro- 
phetic calling, is necessary to open our 
eyes, and that but for fugitive mo- 
ments, to a region of being, the notices 
of which often creep over us as dim 
and shapeless forebodings, yet for 
which even these forebodings witness 
that we have a sense within us, though 
its organ be closed up, or its function 
dulled. 

A goose on a certain farm broke 
one of her legs. The limb was set, 
and duly bandaged, and the bird was 
left with the other geese in the stall. 
These were accustomed to go every 
morning to a field bordering a neigh- 
bouring brook, and to return in the 


To this day, travellers passing this place at night are mystified 
by seeing, a little way from them, droves of sheep, oxen, or swine, which, on their 
coming nearer, suddenly vanish, These apparitions are frequent also in the gray 
of the morning. , 
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evening. The lame goose, of course, 
could not take part in this promenade, 
and, to make up to her, in some mea- 
sure, for this privation, one of the 
other geese regularly stayed at home 
with her till noon, when it was punc- 
tually relieved by another goose. 

That the goose is a foolish bird is 
a vulgar error, which Sir Thomas 
Brown should have exposed. The 
true dunce of the feathered creation 
is the turkey. 

We have heard of a lady’s lup-dog 
which, when his mistress died, after 
snuffing at her mouth and _ nostrils, 
drew the bed-clothes over her face 
with his teeth, and would not suffer 
this veil to be removed till they pro- 
ceeded to put the body into the 
coffin. 

If a man had done this, people 
would have called him a whimsical 
dog. 

Arago has discovered that all men 
are not equally susceptible of electrical 
influences, and that some are even 
wholly devoid of such susceptibility. 
It is remarkable that beasts are more 
susceptible, in this respect, than men. 
The same is the case with regard to 
the faculty of seeing ghosts. Different 
men are differently endowed with this 
faculty; some are totally destitute of 
it; and beasts have it in a higher de- 
gree than human beings. 

This indicates an affinity between 
the electric principle and that. still 
subtler element spoken of above under 
the name of astral or nervous spirit, 
which is the medium of all apparitions 
of the dead. 

Three horsemen were struck by 
lightning near Costres, the 12th of 
April, 1781. The three horses were 
killed on the spot, while of the riders 
two were unhurt. In June, 1826, a 
mare was struck dead at Worcester ; 
while nothing happened to the child 
who was leading her. In June, 1810, 
a dog was killed at his master’s feet, 
in a room at Villiers, the man scarcely 


feeling a shock. At Chateauneuf-les- 
Moutiers, the 11th of July, 1819, nine 
persons were killed by lightning dur- 
ing divine service. At the same time 
were killed all the dogs in the church. 
All beasts have not the gift of 
ghost-seeing in the same degree. It 
would appear that the horse and the 
dog possess the largest share of the 
unenviable endowment. Chateau- 
briand, however, in his “ Congress of 
Verona,” mentions a circumstance 
which might lead us to suspect that 
some other animals are not altogether 
without a sense for the incorporeal 
world. After the first entry of the 
allied powers into Paris, the Emperor 
Alexander caused a Greek high mass 
to be celebrated in the Place Louis 
Quinze, and the Te Deum to be sung to 
an ancient Greek melody. It was the 
spot on which the guillotine had done 
its work of terror. ‘ The thoughts 
of the French spectators,” says the 
historian, “were carried back to the 
years 1793 and 1794, when the oxen 
refused to pass across these pave- 
ments, rendered odious to them by the 
odour of blood.” Von Meyer thinks 
it was, perhaps, not so much the scent 
of the blood as the sight of the hover- 
ing shades of the victims, that the 
peace-loving cattle recoiled from.* 


THE PALINGENESIA, 


In a scarce work of Oetinger, en- 
titled “ Thoughts on the Births and 
Generations of Things,” is described 
a process by which the resurrection of 
a flower out of its ashes may be 
effected. You choose some perennial 
plant; as, for instance, balm. In 
spring, you take the root with the first 
young shootings, about three handsful; 
in summer, of the tops (uppermost 
blossoms with the leaves, and the leaf 
and flower stalks) the same quantity ; 
in the fall of the year again the same 
quantity of fruitand roottogether. Dry 
each, at the time of gathering it, in a 





* Horses and cows in the Highlands have the second-sight as well as human 
beings. When a Highland-woman has a vision, while milking a cow, the animal 
springs away in the greatest terror, and cannot be quieted for sometime. A 
horse, too, will start, tremble, and break out into violent sweat, when his rider, or 
any one in company, has a vision, nor is it possible to make him advance in the 
direction in which the apparition presents itself. Since an objective reality can- 
not well be ascribed to the apparitions of the second-sight, which seem rather 
to be projected out of the seer’s prophetic soul, their being perceived by the beasts 
can only be attributed to the rapport subsisting between them and men, 
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dark place. Then take and mingle 
all well together ; burn the whole to 
ashes ; make a lie of it; extract the 
salt; mix this with a pure clayey 
earth (the best for the purpose is the 
soft red earth found on decayed 
rocks), and put it into a flower-pot ; 
cover the pot with a glass bell, luting 
both carefully together (the hole in 
the bottom of the flower-pot must be 
left open); and in a few days the 
flower will spring blooming from its 
ashes. 

Whether Oe¢etinger himself ever 
made trial of this process, we are not 
informed; but in another work he 
mentions a somewhat similar, or at 
least kindred experiment, which he 
actually made. The title of this work 
is, ** Thoughts on the two Faculties 
of Feeling and Knowing.” The fol- 
lowing is an extract from it : 


“IT came by chance upon a weighty 
experiment, which, perhaps, may help 
to throw a light on the ideal organism 
of the soul, and to explain the first de- 
termining impulse of God in the crea- 
tures. A woman brought me out of 
a garden a bundle of balm, as big as a 
truss of straw. It was the beginning 
of September. I spread it out in the 
garret, because the tiles were still warm, 
but the heat of the summer was broken : 
thus it dried gradually in the shade. In 
November came the cold weather, which 
constricted the plants, without dissipa- 
ting the volatile essence. I let all lie 
until the June of the following year, 
when I chopped up the balm, put it into 
a large glass retort, poured rain-water 
upon it, connected the retort with a 
good-sized receiver, and let it heat at a 
coppel—gently at first, till the water 
went over, then more strongly. Upon 
this there went into the water a yellow- 
greenish oil ; it took up the whole space 
of the receiver, and swam on the surface 
of the water, the thickness of the back 
of a table-knife. This oil had the form 
of innumerable balm-leaves, which did 
not lap over, or run into one another, 
but lay side by side, each perfectly 
drawn, and with the distinct indication 
of all the lines of a balm-leaf. I let it 
stand a long time, that all about me 
might observe it. At last I shook the 
receiver, because I had to pour it out ; 
the leaves ran together, but in less than 
a minute restored themselves to their 
former position distinctissime. Here 
then, I had the form of the balm, with- 
out the subsistent matter. There is, 
therefore, a form, apart from the —_— 
atoms which the plant in its growth 
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attracts, and which remain behind in 
capite mortuo. The form is fluid, and yet 
perfectly retains the exactest delineation 
and signature.” 


On the foregoing we have only to 
remark, that this “form” is the 
eidolon, ‘or astral principle of the 
plant, corresponding to the “ nervous 
spirit” in animals. Oecetinger, how- 
ever, did not see the astral principle 
itself (which is invisible to the bodily 
eye, and, in the cases of what we call 
ghost-seeing, is rather felt than pro- 
perly seen, by the astral principle in 
us), but the highly volatile essence— 
perhaps the inward or true body of the 
plant—which is the proximate vehicle, 
and in which its form is first expressed, 
to be afterwards impressed on the 
congeries of earthly particles that 
compose the outward body. 

Plants have no soul, in the strict 
sense of the word. There is nothing 
in them higher than the astral princi- 
ple. Hence, we hear of no vegetable 
apparitions, unless we are to consider 
as such the visions of flowery fields 
that unfold themselves to the inward 
eye of persons in a certain grade of 
somnambulism, and which, perhaps, 
have given rise to the stories of en- 
chanted gardens, that suddenly reveal 
themselves to the lonely traveller in 
the wilderness, and as suddenly vanish 
from his gaze, leaving longings in his 
soul which nothing on earth can 
satisfy. 


SOUL-CIRCLES,. 


The Seeress of Prevorst, looking 
inwards into the depths of her own 
soul, discerned two circles, which she 
named the Lebenskreis; and the Son- 
nenkreis, life-circle and sun-circle, and 
which, in a sleep-waking state, she 
drew on paper; her hand, as Doctor 
Kerner says, in the drawing, evidently 
not directed by her own will, but obey- 
ing some determining agency from 
within, as the finger of a clock obeys 
the movements of the hidden wheel- 
work. 

It is remarkable how this image of 
the two circles coincides with certain 
Platonic and Pythagorean ideas con- 
cerning the soul—ideas perhaps de- 
rived by the Greek philosophers from 
an Indian source (if not from personal 
clairvoyance), but which most certainly 
were inculcated in no school in which 
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the Seeress, the child of an honest 
Wurtemburg peasant, had studied. 
Hear Plato :— 


**The soul is immortal, and has an 
arithmetical beginning, as the body has 
a geometrical. She is the image of an 
everywhere-distributed spirit, has her- 
self motion, and from the centre pene- 
trates the whole body round about. But 
she is divided into parts according to 
correspondent intervals, and makes as 
it were two circles, which are connected 
one with another.” 


One of these “circles” Plato calls 
“the motion of the soul,” answering 
to the * life-circle” of the Seeress ; the 
other he names “the motion of the All 
and of the planets,” which is that 
called by the Seeress the “ sun-circle.” 


‘** Thus,” he says, * the soul is placed 
in connexion with what is without, and 
knows what exists and subsists harmo- 
niously, because in herself she has the 
elements and a defined harmony.” 


In Aelian is found the following 
passage :— 


**The Peripatetics believe that the 
soul, which by day serves the body, 
retires at night in a spherical form into 
the region of the breast, and then sees 
clearly into the future.” 


And Swedenborg says :— 


“* That the evil and false has its seat 
in the natural mind cometh hence, that 
this mind is a world in form or image; 
but the spiritual mind is a heaven in form 
or image, and in heaven the evil and 
false cannot dwell. Both these minds 
are constructed as circles.” 


Here the natural mind is the sun- 
circle, and the spiritual the life-circle ; 
through the former the soul stands in 
rapport with the whole visible world, 
the world of semblances and muta- 
tions ;=through the latter, with the in- 
visible world, the world of reality and 
permanence. There is great signifi- 
cance in this image of a circle, to ex- 
press the nature of the soul. The 
circle is the symbol of motion and rest 
combined, the eternally fixed revealing 
itself in the eternally progressive. All 
psychic as well as cosmic motions are 
circular, because they are determined 
by a power which is at rest—a power 
which acts in all directions without 








moving in any. In the centre of the 
life-circle the, Seeress beheld a sun, 
which she named the sun of grace. 
this observation also the testimony of 
Swedenborg confirms. ‘That there 
is a sun in the spiritual world,” he 
says, * Il am able to testify, for I have 
seen it.” Tothe same effect teach the 
sacred books of the Hindoos, in such 
passages as the following :— 


‘* The thinking soul is a pure light, 
shining with unborrowed splendour; 
this thinking soul, called the immortal 
principle, is a manifestation of that light. 
radiating power which is called the 
highest soul.” 


Again— 


‘In spiritual contemplation I seek 
that luminous power, which is named 
Brahma, led by the hidden light which 
dwells in me, and through which I am 
capable of thought.” 


In the Oupnekhat, a book written 
in the Persian language, are found 
these passages :— 


‘In order to sink into the deep con- 
templation of the wise, we must close u 
all the doors of the body, the ears with 
the thumbs, the eyes with the fore- 
fingers, the nostrils with the middle 
fingers, the lips through the other four. 
The lamp in the vessel of the body is 
then sheltered from wind and motion, 
and the whole vessel becomes light.” 
‘** Like the tortoise, man must draw in 
all his senses into himself. Then comes 
Brahma into him as fire, as lightning. 
In the great fire in the aperture of the 
heart, a little flame will kindle up, and 
in the midst of it will be Atma (the 
spirit).” 


Pippalada, a Hindoo sage, teaches 
as follows :— 


‘* When the sun sets, his rays gather 
themselves into the nucleus; when he 
rises, these spread themselves out again. 
In the same way the senses gather them- 
selves into the Monas, the great sense. 
The person sees nothing, hears nothing, 
smells nothing, tastes nothing, feels no- 
thing, speaks nothing, lays hold onnothing 
with the hand, desires nothing. Sucha 
person is Supta (a sleeper). And within 
the city of Brahma (that is, in the body 
of the sleeper) the five Pranas (spirits 
of life, luminous shadows of all elements) 
are then lucid and awake.” 


In the Upanischade, the heart 
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(Monas) is said to be “the light of 
the body, placed in the middle of the 
body and of all the senses, and holding 
in its bands the past, present, and 
future state of the world.” The same 
work says :— 


‘* In the cavity of the heart dwells the 
immortal person, no bigger than a man’s 
thumb, in the midst of the spirit (Atma). 
This person (the inward light) is clear, 
as a flame without smoke, lord of the 
past, present, future—he is to-day and 
will be to-morrow.” ‘* In this cavity is 
Brahma’s dwelling (Brahmapura), a 
little lotus-flower, a dwelling of small 
space, which is filled with ethereal light 
(Akasa). The same Akasa, as it is 
without (in universal space), so it is 
also within that little space (in the 
heart), and the heaven and the earth are 
herein comprehended, and the fire and 
the wind, and the sun and the moon, and 
the lightning and the constellations : all 
is and is not in this place, all is in the 
subtile wether. And if any one say, 
‘since all is herein contained, what re- 
mains when Brahma’s dwelling, which is 
in the body, waxes old and decays ?’ the 
answer hereunto is, ‘that subtile «ther 
waxes not old, and dies not with the 
body: it is a reality, and it properly is 
Brahma’s dwelling, in which all is con- 
tained. It properly is the spirit (Atma), 
far removed from all evil, not subjected 
to age, sickness, or death.” ** As, whena 
treasure is hid in the ground, he that 
knows not of it passes over the spot, and 
goes away, and is none the richer, so, 
alas! men know not whither they come 
and whom they approach every day,when, 
sinking into deep sleep, they wele go to 
Brahma, and penetrate into that inner 
wether. But he who reaches the spirit 
sees when he sees not, becomes well 
when he is sick. To him the darkness 
becomes light: he is manifest to himself, 
and this manifest self-presence is the 
world of Brahma. He that enters 
therein is in all places and in all man- 
ners, how he will, and in every time, 
when he has separated himself from all 
adhesion to the lust of the senses, is he 
truly.” 


The concluding sentences of the 
preceding paragraph plainly describe 
the highest degree of “lucid vision,” 
the subject of which is “ manifest to 
himself,” sees his own whole internal 
structure, and is “in all places” and 
‘in every time,” and that “ truly”— 
in other words, is no longer limited in 
his perceptions by conditions of time 
and space, but has the distant, the 
past, the future, alike present to him, 


In later times, states, in all respects 
similar to those described by the Indian 
seer, manifested themselves in Chris- 
tian sects. In the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, a kind of monkish 
community had its seat on Mount 
Athos, “the members of which were 
called Hesychiasts or Quietists, as also 
Omphalopsychists, the latter name 
being given them from their manner 
of praying. This was that long before 
prescribed by Simeon, abbot of the 
monastery of Xerocercus, in his work 
on temperance and devotion, from 
which the following is extracted :— 

** Sitting in a corner alone, give 
heed, and doas Isay. Shut thy doors, 
and lift up thy mind from all that is 
vain and temporal. Then let thy 
beard sink on thy breast, and stir up 
the sentient eye with thy whole soul, 
in the middle of the body at the navel. 
Straiten also thy air-passages, that thou 
mayest not breathe all too easily. En- 
deavour thyself to find in the midst 
of the entrails the place of the heart, 
where all psychic powers are constitu- 
ted to dwell. And at first thou wilt 
find darkness and unyieluing density. 
But if thou persistest, and doest this 
work nights and days, then wilt thou 
(O wonder!) find inexpressible delight. 
For as soon as the mind has found 
the place of the heart, it beholds that 
whereof it never had knowledge. For 
it beholds the air in the midst of the 
heart, and itself it beholds quite lumin- 
ous and distinct.” 

This light these monks alleged to be 
the uncreated light of God, that _be- 
came visible to the disciples on Mount 
Tabor. ‘That it is the samelight which 
the Seeress of Prevorst calls the sun 
of grace—or an effluence from this— 
we think clear enough. Also that it 
is not in itself the Divine Essence, but 
the species under which the Divine 
Essence is contemplated by our human 
(interior) sense, seems to need no de- 
monstration. In very mortified per- 
sons, Brahmans and Pagan Greeks as 
well as Christian eremites and hol 
nuns, this sun has been known to brea 
forth with so much force through the 
clouds of the flesh, that the effulgence 
has streamed out at every pore, and 
not only the features, but in some cases 
the clothes also, have appeared trans- 
muted into an element of light, and 
shone like sculptures around a lamp 
of alabaster. 
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ANCIENT CLAIRVOYANCE,. 


We hold it for no disparagement of 
St. Hilary, or of the Fathers of the 
church in general, to say—that they 
were better acquainted with the econo- 
my of grace than with that of nature. 
For this reason it is that their judg- 
ment concerning the oracles and vati- 
cinations of the heathen world, augu- 
ries, Pythic utterances, and Sibylline 
leaves, is of less weight for us than 
their decision on a point of Christian 
doctrine, or the sense of a text of 
Scripture. As little, or perhaps some- 
what less, are we disposed to hold in 
any respect the opinion of Van Dale, 
Fontenelle, and a host of modern au- 
thorities, on the same subject. In 
other words, we would neither attri- 
bute the oracles to Satanic inspiration, 
nor resolve them into mere juggle and 
imposture. We think of this matter 
pretty much as we do of animal mag- 
netism, which we neither hold, with 
Mr. MacNeile, for witchcraft, nor, 
with Mr. Wakley, for craft of another 
kind (doctor-craft or patient-craft), but 
for anatural agent, as real, and as remote 
from any connexion wit hthe powers 
infernal, as galvanism or the cow-pock. 

Indeed, it is not only in the coinci- 
dence of the views taken of them by 
adversaries of opposite schools that 
the mesmeric and the oracular pheno- 
mena resemble each other. Exclusive 
of this accidental, extrinsic feature, 
they have so many points of intrinsic 
similarity, that we can have little hesi- 
tation in referring them to a common 
source. The earliest heathen oracles, 
if we except the rapt sages of India, 
seem to have been epileptic or hysteri- 
cal women, who were received into 
the temples, and medically treated by 
the priests of some one or other divi- 
nity. They slept in the temples, and 
in their sleep became cognizant of the 
nature and seat of their disease, and 
of the means proper for healing it, do- 
ing also the like for others who in this 
state consulted them. All kinds of 
questions were addressed to them while 
in the divine sleep, and more or less 
satisfactorily answered. These sleepers 
were left to their visions and celestial 
communications in chambers set apart 
to this use, within and around which 
there reigned the awfullest silence, 
and, when they awoke, the priests an. 
nounced to them the prescribed cura. 


tive procedure as the revelation of the 
god; for the patients had no remem- 
brance of what had passed in their 
sleep. Their answers were often gi- 
ven in symbolical and ambiguous lan. 
guage, which it belonged to the priests 
to interpret, and this introduced an 
element of uncertainty into their coun- 
sels, the translation of picture-speech 
into the vernacular being at all times 
more a business of the fancy than of 
the understanding. They often spoke 
in verse, and sometimes in unknown 
tongues, both which circumstances we 
also occasionally observed in modern 
clairvoyantes. Thus Pausanius tells 
us, that the oracle at Thebes spoke 
to acertain stranger, not in Greek, 
but in a barbarous language; and 
Herodotus says the same. 

The temple-patients, however, did 
not all sleep, but those who did not 
were prescribed for by those who did. 
Patients who did not get well were 
held to be reprobate of the god, and so 
shut out of the temple. 

Except the old and magnificent 
temple of Belus at Babylon, in which, 
according to’ Herodotus, a votaress 
of the god slept each night on a hea- 
venly bed, and one other oracle, situ- 
ated, Strabo tells us, on the Caspian 
sea, we find in Asia nothing to com- 
pare with the temple institutions of an- 
cient Egypt, which seems from the 
oldest times to have been the land of 
divinations and of the occulter chan- 
nels of knowledge. What images of 
mysterious wisdom, of secrets scarce 
utterable in the speech of men, does 
the name of Jsis call up! So late 
as Galen’stime, “ Isis” was the name 
by which a universal medicine was 
denoted; and Horus, the Egyptian 
Apollo, is alleged by Herodotus to 
have learned from his mother Isis, 
both the therapeutic and divinatory 
arts,which we suspect to be the expres- 
sion of afar deeper truth than that the 
doctors first learned medicine from the 
clairvoyantes. The temples most cele- 
brated among the Egyptians were that 
of Isis at Memphis, another to the 
same goddess at Busiris, and those of 
Serapis at Canopus, Alexandria and 
Thebes. The patients who came to 
consult the oracle “ were led into the 
temple, where, through manipulation 
by the priests, they were thrown into 
asort of soporose state, and withal 


healed of their diseases” (Wolf on the 
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Temple-sleep, Berlin, 1802). In the 
temple at Canopus, hung a multitude 
of votive-tablets, in commemoration of 
such supposed miraculous cures. At 
Alestattie, as Strabo assures us, took 
place “many marvels of healing, in 
which,” says he, “the most distin- 
guished men believe, and have recourse 
to the temple-sleep for themselves and 
others.” 

The history of the Emperor Ves- 
pasian is well known, who, as Sueto- 
nius and Tacitus both relate, was 
directed by the “god” in the temple 
to moisten the eyes of a blind man 
with his spittle, and to touch a crip- 
ple with his foot, which after some 
hesitation he at last did, and healed 
them both. Strabo further says that, 
at Canopus, Serapis gave counsel even 
to absent persons. 

The patients were not suffered at 
once to have access to the interior 
of the temple, but first underwent a 
long preparation both spiritual and 
bodily. Healthy or uninitiated persons 
were not permitted to enter at all. 
Silence was a capital law in the sanc- 
tuaries of the oracular gods; no 
sooner did the worshipper tread the 
outer porch than the image of silence, 
the fore-finger placed on the lips, met 
his eyes. In the inner chambers the 
patients were fumigated, anointed, 
bathed, and particularly stroked and 
rubbed, to which use particular in- 
struments (Xystra) were at a later 
period invented. Plutarch informs 
us that young persons, especially boys, 
were found the most predisposed to 
the oracular sleep, for which reason 
something divine was believed to re- 
side in them. 

That the mode of treatment used 
by the priests was similar to that of 
modern magnetizers, various mys- 
tical figures that have been disco- 
vered seem to indicate; such, for in- 
stance, as represent hands laid on the 
head and the stomach, manifestly a 
mesmeric proceeding; such, also, as 
the hands of bronze on votive tablets 
consecrated to Serapis and Isis, which 
Montfaucon speaks of, of which the 
first three fingers are stretched out, 
and directed towards the sick per- 
son. Consider also the enigmatical 
hands in Apuleius, and the myste- 
rious representations upon talismans 
and mummies according to Mont- 
faucon and Denon, in which standing 
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figures are seen touching sometimes 
the feet and head, sometimes the 
sides and thighs of lying ones. 

In Greece, the temple-sleep and 
the revelations of the somnambule were 
phenomena no less common than in 
Egypt. The temple of Zsculapius 
at Epidaurus, as Pausanias describes 
it, was in a very beautiful and plea- 
sant region, situated on an acclivity, 
and surrounded with gardens and 
sacred groves. In its fore-porches 
were the images of fortune, of the 
dream-god ot of sleep ; behind the 
temple was the sleeping-house for 
the patients, and beside this a marble 
bath. Noone was admitted to the 
interior of the temple, and they who 
would approach it had to undergo 
a course of preparation in a temple 
adjacent. The patients were obliged 
first to fast and to give a promise 
that they would do all that should 
be required of them; at thesame time 
the priests showed them the images of 
the gods and the votive tablets in the 
porches, in order to put their expecta- 
tions on the stretch, and to produce in 
them an excited state of mind; then 
prayers were said, and hymns sung, 
after which a sacrifice, generally a 
ram, was offered. An indispensable 
part of the preparatory treatment was 
bathing, and the drinking of the water 
was on no account to be omitted. The 
bath was combined with frictions and 
a variety of manipulations ; then the 
patients were fumigated with different 
perfumes, often composed of a great 
number of ingredients, and after this 
were conducted into the sleeping-house, 
where they slept either upon a ram’s 
skin, or in a bed. This, Pausanias 
says, was done by night in solemn si- 
lence and darkness, after all lights had 
been put out: noise and light disturbed 
the ancient somnambule as they do the 
modern. They now dreamed, and 
prophesied for themselves and others, 
mostly in rhythmic forms ; thus Aelius 
Aristides reports that he “ heard com- 
plete rules for the conduct of life in a 
poetical dialect.” In their “ lucid” 
dreams the image of the god was 
generally presented to them, and from 
his lips, as it seemed to them, they 
received their revelations—on which 
point somewhat hereafter. However, 
then as now, not all slept who were re- 
ceived as patients, neither did all who 
slept dream or prophesy. 
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Arnobius tells us that for phthisi- 
cal patients no — could be found, 
though they travelled from oracle to 
oracle, and visited the temples of all 
the gods. In this respect modern 
magnetisers have been more successful. 
Mr. Townsend, in his “Facts in Mes- 
merism,” reports a most interesting 
case of mesmeric treatment for pul- 
monary disease, conducted by himself, 
and with the happiest effects. 

In Daunia existed, at an early pe- 
riod, holy places, dedicated to Podali- 
rius and to Calchas, where those who 
came to consult the oracles were put 
to sleep on the skins of beasts offered 
in sacrifice, and received prophetic re- 
velations. The seers of the Scottish 
Highlands have, or had, a similar cus- 
tom; and, no doubt, there is a phy- 
chological ground for it, though one 
that we discern but dimly. Franz 
Baader, who is so luminous on the 
magical or magnetic effects wrought 
by the shedding of blood, were worth 
hearing on this point ; but he has car- 
ried his light into Hades, to the great 
solace of many a groping tenant of 
that dreary place. The act of di- 
vorcing a soul from its corporeal 
vehicle has, in all cases, a reactive 
effect on the soul of the agent: it is 
probable that a rapport is established 
between the two souls, and, when the 
disapparelled one is the soul of a brute, 
this rapport may awaken in the human 
soul that divinatory sense which, as 
we have before seen, is quicker and 
stronger in the brute than in man, 
that instinct by which the brute fore- 
bodes and avoids coming dangers, and, 
when sick, seeks and recognizes the 
herb that will heal it. When the 
rapport is established, the sleeping on 
the skin, freshly taken from the slain 
body, will keep it up. 

The contortions of the Cumean 
Sybil, as described by Virgil, have a 
striking resemblance to those of Mes- 
mer’s early patients, before Puysegur in- 
troduced the milder mode of magnetic 
treatment,which avoided the production 
of the so-called “crisis:” the Sibylline 
cave could not have presented a more 
appalling spectacle when the prophetess, 
** Phoebi nondum patiens,’ wrestled 
with the power that begun to fill her, 
than did Mesmer’s chambres de crise, 
aptly named by Puysegur chambres 
@enfer. 'The Sibyl herself elsewhere 
describes her sleep-waking state in 


terms exactly expressive of that of the 
modern clairvoyante. 

* T am all rigid, and my body is be- 
numbed, and what I say I know not, 
but the god commands me to speak, 
wherefore I must make known this 
song to every one; and when after 
the divine hymn my spirit takes rest, 
then the god bids me prophesy anew.” 

Pliny relates, that the mother of a 
soldier who was in Spain saw in a 
dream, the root of the wood-rose, (rosa 
silvestris cynarrhodon,) which she was 
directed to send to her son: the son 
had been bitten by a dog, and was al- 
ready seized with hydrophobia, when 
his mother’s letter came, with the com- 
mand that he should obey the divine 
direction (ut pareret religioni;) he did 
80, and was healed. 

It is related of Alexander, by Cice- 
ro, that, when his friend Ptolemy had 
been struck by a poisoned arrow, and 
lay dying of this wound in great tor- 
ment; Alexander who sat by his side, 
was overpowered with sleep, and had 
the following dream. ‘The serpent 
which his mother Olympias kept in 
her house appeared to him, holding a 
certain root in its mouth, and told him 
where the root was to be found, (which 
was not far off,) and that its virtue 
was so great that it would cure the 
dying man. Alexander awoke, told 
his friend what he had dreamt, and 
sent out messengers to look for the 
root: it was found, and healed not 
only Ptolemy, but many other soldiers, 
who had been hurt with similar 
arrows. 

Aelius Aristides, a writer of the se- 
cond century, gives us very detailed 
accounts of different healings which 
he himself experienced by means of the 
temple-sleep. In the first of his “ Sa- 
cred Orations” he says :— 

‘I will now speak of my stomach. 
In the month of December I had vio- 
lent pains in this entrail during the 
night, so that I could neither sleep 
nor digest . On the 12th day 
of the month, the god forbad me to 
bathe ; the two following days this 
prohibition was repeated. In three 
days the sweating left me, and I found 
myself better than before: I could go 
up and down in the house; I even 
took part in the public games, for the 
illness, as it happened, befel me about 
the time of the feast of Neptune. I 
had a dream, in which it.seemed to me 
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that I sat in a warm bath, and that 
when I looked upon myself I beheld 
my abdomen laid hold on by disease. 
In the evening I took a bath. The 
pain removed to the right, as far 
as the flank. The 17th and 18th 
days the bath was forbidden me. The 
next night I dreamt I was in a conflict 
with barbarians, one of whom pressed 
his finger on my throat. I now got a 
sore throat, and could not drink. The 
god told me I must vomit, and discon- 
tinue the bath, which I followed, and 
had relief.” 

Of another dream in the temple of 
Aesculapius, he relates the following: — 

“A bull runs at me: I try to get 
out of his way, but he wounds me in 
the knee: on awaking, there was a 
swelling at the knee, and extravasation 
of blood.” 

This was a kind of night-mare, and 
reminds us of the phenomena of stig- 
matization. In the following dreams, 
baths, bleeding, vomiting, and fasting, 
were prescribed to him in rotation. 
One day he intended to go to Perga- 
mos, where, as he informs us, was a 
well that “* made the dumb speak, and 
them that had the gift of speech prophe- 
xs description which, if true, awakes 
the suspicion that there was something 
better in the well than the beverage of 
teetotallers: he relinquished his inten- 
tion, however, in consequence of a 
dream, in which he seemed to himself 
to be kept at home by a great rain. 
In the evening came really rain and a 
violent tempest. Once the god sent 
him in a dream the physician Theo- 
dotus, who ordered him phlebotomy, 
because his pain had its seat in the 
kidneys: the fasting he was to con- 
tinue. On awaking he found that it 
was just the hour at which, in his 
dream, Theodotus had seemed to 
come, and in effect that physician pre- 
sently thereupon entered. Aristides 
told him his dream, and what he had 
been directed by the god to do, which 
Theodotus bid him by all means ob- 
serve: he did so, and with good effect. 

In the same oration, he speaks of 
an ulcer which he had had some years 
before, and which also was cured by 
the help of dreams. 


«¢ There presented itself (he says) sud- 
denly, without any obvious cause, a 
swelling, which by degrees increased to 
a frightful size. The flanks and all the 





limbs became swelled, and this was ac- 
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companied with violent pains and fever. 
The physicians counselled variously. 
One was for the knife, another for the 
actual cautery, a third for plasters and 
unguents ; all declared, that, unless their 
respective prescriptions were followed, 
there was no saving my life. The god 
set himself against all their opinions, 
and bid me leave the tumor to itself: 
as for me, I never doubted which I 
should hearken to, the god or the doc- 
tors . . . . After I had been fa 
month in this state, my head and _ sto- 
mach became quite free from disor- 
der . . . Many and strange were 
the prescriptions now given me. In the 
midst of winter I was obliged to run 
barefooted, and even to ride, which oc- 
casioned me lamentable inconvenience. 
When the haven was vehemently agita- 
ted by the south wind, and embarkation 
extremely difficult by reason of the 
waves, 1 was ordered to boat over 
from one end of the shore to the other 
making myself, meanwhile, _ sick 
by eating honey and acorns. This had 
a great effect upon me. At this time 
the tumor extended up to the hips; but 
the god showed to me and to my friend 
the same thing, in the same night, so 
that I sent to him, to impart to him the 
words of the god, and he came to me, 
to tell me what the god had said to him. 
This was amedicament, the several parts 
of which I have forgotten, only I know 
there was salt in it. I rubbed myself 
with this, and forthwith the greatest 
part of the tumor disappeared. The 
next day all my friends congratulated me; 
they were glad, though not yet rightly 
satisfied in their minds about it. The 
doctors left off badgering me, which was 
a great comfort, for they had alleged 
that it was nothing but cowardice that 
kept me from submitting to the knife or 
the brand ; now, however, they admired 
the providence of the god in every par- 
ticular. But now they had to consider 
how the healing of the tumor was to be 
completed, and they were unanimous 
that there was nothing for it but the 
knife. 1 was inclined to be of their 
opinion myself, as I thought I had done 
enough to fulfil the will of the god; 
he, however, still opposed this, and, the 
suppuration being enormous, and the 
integuments apparently quite destroyed, 
he healed it by an embrocation of eggs, 
and caused the wound to close so well, 
that after three days no one could tell 
on which leg the ulcer had been.” 


Aristides had applied to the oracle 
after having for ten years vainly sought 
help of all the physicians of Rome and 
Pergamos. In the tenth year of his 
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sufferings, as he tells us, a phantom 
came to him, and said, * I was also a 
sufferer as thou art, and in the tenth 
year of my sickness I went, at the 
command of Aesculapius, to the place 
where I had lost my health, and there 
found it again.” This induced him to 
haverecourse tothe oracle ; and he per- 
fectly recovered by the use of the 
means ordered him in sleep. But he 
had not experience only of the thera- 
aps bearing of somnambulism. In 

is second “Sacred Oration” he 
says— 


“The god detained me in Phocea, 
and revealed to me wonderful things, 
such also as did relate not solely to the 
body. Rufus, my host, as he heard my 
dreams, was delighted to hear things 
from me which had happened out of the 
house, and of which he had himself been 
witness.” 


Of the manner of his intercourse 
with the god he speaks thus :— 


**I seemed to myself to touch the god, 
to feel his approach, and I was at the 
time between waking and sleeping: my 
spirit was quite light, so as no man can 
conceive who is not initiated.” 


This “‘ god” was probably, like the 
good and evil angels that conversed 
with Maria Moerl, a creation of his 
inward sense, for the habitual belief 
and ways of thinking of the seer exer- 
cise a marked influence on the ima- 
gery of his visions. Or perhaps it 
was his own inward man, his higher 
self, his ** Zech,” as the Germans call it, 
that revealed itself to his introverted 


perceptions. Most persons in the 
higher clairvoyance seem to themselves 
to be taken under the guidance of a 
spiritual being, whom they see and 
converse with, and of whom they speak 
as their “guardian” or “ leader.” We 
hold this for no mere figment of the 
sleeper’s imagination. He is under 
the direction of a higher power than 
that which moves him in ordinary 
waking life, but it is a power within 
him, not without; it is not a strange 
spirit, a subsistence apart from his 
own, but it is he, himself, in his inmost 
and highest personality. Van Helmont, 
in a “lucid” state, saw his own soul, a 
little human-like image, of a sapphi- 
rine consistence ; and we have already 
cited in these columns what the Upan- 
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ischade says of “ the immortal person, 
no bigger than one’s thumb, dwelling 
in the cavity of the heart, in the midst 
of the spirit, which person is the clear 
inward light, and lord of the past, pre- 
sent, and future.” This is the “guid- 
ing spirit” and “ guardian” of the clair- 
voyante, the god” of the Pagan tem- 
re Socrates his “‘ demon,” the 

ysterical witch of the middle ages her 
« Beelzebub.” 

It is a remarkable feature in the 
clairvoyance of Aristides, that he re- 
membered his visions when he awoke ; 
this was not the case, as we learn from 
Justin Martyr, with the Sibyls, nor is 
it, in general, the case with somnam- 
bulous persons in our own times, 
though instances sometimes occur in 
which these have a clear recollection 
of what they have seen in their trance. 

One more instance of ancient clair- 
voyance shall conclude this paper. It is 
related by Nicetas Choniates, in the 
Life of Isaac Angelus, and is as fol- 
lows :— 


‘** When this emperor was at Rhedes- 
tus, he visited a man called Basilacius, 
who led a wonderful life, and had the 
repute of knowing the future. The 
common people held him for a seer, but 
folks of sound reason accounted him an 
old fool, a miserable wretch, yea, for a 
demoniac, possessed by an evil spirit, 
and to this latter belief I myself am 
greatly inclined. Basilacius did not 
receive the emperor with the tokens of 
reverence which were due to his rank, 
did not even return his greeting, but 
ran to and fro like a frantic person, 
cursed those who approached him, and 
noticed not the emperor at all. When 
the violence of his movements at length 
abated, he went up to the emperor’s pic- 
ture, which was in the room, scratched 
the eyes out of it with his staff, and 
smote at the hat as if he would thrust 
it from the head. This the emperor 
seeing despised the madman, and went 
away. But the people, who had seen 
this, augured nothing gees from it, and 
the event so confirmed this symbolical 
prophecy, that the gift of the maniac 
rose in more estimation than ever; for 
a rebellion shortly after breaking out, 
the — of the empire set Alexius, 
the brother of Isaac, on the throne, who 


caused the eyes of the latter to be put 
out.” 


There is something, it would seem, 
in the Mussulman notion, that mad 
folks are a sort of prophets. 
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ALI PACHA AND EMINAH,. 


[ Tuis renowned Vizier in a fit of sudden fury murdered his young wife, Eminah, 
on her presuming to interfere with him on behalf of the devoted Suliotes. His 
remorse and grief were unbounded, and continued til] his death. ] 


Woe !—woe within the Pacha’s hall, 
And wailing in his Harem bower, 
Where she, his sweetest rose of all, 
Lies crushed—a scattered flower ; 
And where is he, the stern old Chief, 
Whose hand has dealt this ruthless blow ? 
Say, can that high heart stoop to grief, 
Or deign to suffer woe ? 


Grief !—grief within the Pacha’s gate, 
And sadness midst his warriors all, 
For he, their chief, so darkly great, 
Sits in his latticed hall ; 
Flushed is his cheek, but not with ire— 
His swarth brow pale, his proud eye cold, 
And that fierce bosom’s throb of fire 
Beats through his mantle’s fold. 


And he, whose voice would ever ring 
The boldest in the battle shout, 

Sits silent now—a grief-worn thing, 
All tremulous and mute ; 

Till tear drops, which had lain of old 
In the deep founts where feeling slept, 

Broke from his bosom’s aching hold, 
And the stern warrior wept, 


And lifted up his voice and cried— 
*«¢ Eminah—lost one—where art thou ? 
Once dear as aught on earth beside— 


Dearer than ever now— 
My wife, my loved one, hast thou fled ? 
My gentlest, art thou gone indeed ? 


Ah! this red hand, which doomed thee dead, 
Now trembles for the deed. 


“ T have shed blood—have swept from life 


The slaughterd thousands of my wrath, 
Nor spared I ever in the strife 
The foe who crossed my path ; 
But thee—thou truest—thou who wert 
My bird of beauty, with thy song 
Of meekest love, within my heart— 
What hand could do thee wrong ? 


*T was mine!—I was the stream which flung 
Its warring waters far and wide, 

And thou a gentle tree which hung 
All greenly by my side. 
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And there thou stood’st for many a day, 
And still had’st stood, but the fierce billow 
Rose in its fury’s headlong sway 
And whelmed thee—my sweet willow ! 


And swept thee down the whirling tide 
Of passion’s dark and foaming river— 
No more to grace my widowed side, 
Thy green leaves shed for ever. 
Alas! thou wert too frail a flower 
To share my day of tempest strife, 
And woe to him whose stormy power 
Snapt thy young stem of life. 


“In this wide world one heart was mine, 
Which loved me on through joy and sadness ; 
One gentle voice—alas! ’twas thine— 
Could soothe me into gladness : 
Lute of my life! I hushed thy tone— 
Thou'rt cold, true heart, that loved me so, 
And now [ sit, all reft and lone, 
And wither in my woe !” 


And thus it was that dark old chief 
Poured forth his sorrow’s wild appeal, 

And every sob which spoke his grief, 
Broke from a heart of steel ; 

And tremblings shook his iron frame, 
And tears unchecked, unshed till then, 

Adown his war-worn visage came, 


Like summer's flashing rain. 


And years passed on, and Ali won, 
To grace his bower, another bride, 
And fields were fought and deeds were done, 
Which swelled his glory’s pride ; 
But ever in his hours most bright, 
Would she—his lost one—come and fling 
Her shadow o’er his spirit’s light— 
A sadness and a sting! 














Tue fashionable watering places on 
the beaten track of the tourist are not 
the places where any accurate idea 
can be gathered of German life and 
character—a conviction it is to be 
feared by no means impressed upon the 
minds of travellers of the present day. 
The Rhine tourist, who posts along in 
the Eilwagen, or steams at the rate of 
a hundred miles a day between the 
banks of the magnificent river, pausing 
perhaps in his career, in the midst of 
picturesque scenery, to gaze upon some 
storied ruin, or to view the giant traces 
of Rome’s dominion in some ancient 
capital, sees the island and the village, 
the grey castle towering among sur- 
rounding vineyards ; he learns the his- 
tory of the Drachenfels, the story of 
Rolandseck and Nonneworth; he sees 
Bishop Hatto’s tower; he reads 
Southey’s legend, and is spell bound 
with the wild and romantic beauty 
which at every turn of “ the abounding 
river” bursts upon his eye. With John 
Murray's guide-book in his hand, he 
becomes familiar with all the wild 
legends of that haunted country. If 
he be an industrious traveller and an 
early man, he gazes at sunrise from 
the shattered wali of Ehrenbreitstein 
upon the sparkling waters of the blue 
Moselle and the rich tract of cham- 
paign country through which it flows ; 
he visits Marceau’s monument and 
reads its inscriptions; he inspects the 
fortifications of Mayence, and the great 
tun at Heidelberg; he journeys on 
to Switzerland, and returns perhaps by 
Strasburgh and through France, and 
having undergone the usual ordeal of 
drinking bad Rhine wine and worse 
Bourdeaux, with no other experience 
of German society than the various 
stages of the protracted table d’hote, 
the crowded hotel or the deck of the 
steam-boat can afford, he returns, 
thinking he has acquired a very fair 
knowledge of the country and its inha- 
bitants. But should he wish really to 
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Si quiequid novisti rectius illius, 
Candidus imperti si non, his utere mecum.” 


become acquainted with German cha- 
racter and society, another plan must 
be adopted. Let him pitch his tent in 
some quiet country town, and mingle 
in the domestic life of its inhabitants; 
let him become well acquainted with 
the character of the German student, 
for it is, after all, in their universi- 
ties that those traits of character are 
acquired by which the German is 
always distinguished. It has, unfortu- 
nately, but too often been the practice 
to represent the German student as a 
mere beer-drinking, duel-fighting ani- 
mal; but if those who have formed 
this opinion from seeing him lounge 
about the street, smoking his pipe, had 
an opportunity of observing him in his 
social intercourse with his fellows, 
they would arrive at a very different 
conclusion. 

It was my fortune some time since 
to spend some months at Heidel- 
berg, which, as our readers are 
aware, is the most considerable of all 
the German university towns. I had 
long wished to become acquainted with 
the students, and to see some of those 
celebrated orgies which we are accus- 
tomed now to regard as almost tradi- 
tional; but as I had only a slight 
knowledge of the language, and had 
no acquaintances except a few English, 
I had almost despaired of gratifying 
this desire, when chance threw an op- 
portunity in my way, of which I was 
not slow in availing myself. Meeting 
accidentally with an English gentle- 
man who had for some years been resi- 
dent at the university, and was a mem- 
ber of one of the students’ clubs or 
Chores, as they are called, he was good 
enough to invite me to accompany him 
there. The students at the univer- 
sity of Heidelberg are all divided into 
certain Chores or companies, which are 
bound by certain laws peculiar to each, 
and these Chores are distinguished by 
particular colours, which the members 
wear in their caps, and in broad rib- 
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bons, or Chore bands, which are worn 
across the chest, but underneath the 
coat. 

There are about fifteen hundred 
students belonging to Chores, the 
principal of which are, first the West- 
phalians, which is admitted upon all 
hands to be the most gentlemanly and 
“ correct” Chore, the members being, 
almost without exception, men of 
family and fortune. It is so exclu- 
sive, however, that it is considered 
quite an enviable privilege to be ad- 
mitted into it, and I knew of one in- 
stance where the son of the Prince of 
Hesse Cassel was excluded. The 
colours worn by the Westphalians are 

reen, white, and black. The next 
hore is the Prussian, whose colours 
are white, green, black, and white; 
the Swabian are white, yellow, and 
black; the Vandal, gold, red, and 
gold ; the Swiss, green, red, and gold; 
and the Nassau, like his * of immortal 
memory,” blue, white, and orange. 
These colours are worn in small caps, 
beautifully worked in cloth of gold 
and silver. As it is prohibited, how- 
ever, to display them in the street 
during the day, a covering of black 
oiled-silk is put on, which, however, is 
always removed when the Chore as- 
sembles in social intercourse, at its 
Kneipe, or Commers. 

I afterwards became an honorary 
member of the Westphalian Chore. 
I never shall forget the curious appear- 
ance the interior of their * Kneipe”’ 
presented, the first evening I strolled 
down to the Ritter where they were 
wont to assemble. Upon entering the 
apartment, for a moment I could ob- 
serve little but tobacco smoke, but 
upon my eyes becoming accustomed to 
the atmosphere, I saw about thirty 
young gentlemen seated at a long 
table, all of them with pipes in their 
mouths, and a large “ Chopine” of 
beer before them. My inviter instantly 
espied me, and coming forward, intro- 
duced me to the “‘ Senior,” a fine hand- 
some German, with a pointed beard, 
who, taking off his cap and addressing 
me in ‘not very good English, politely 
requested me to be seated. I was 
placed at his right hand, and a huge 
bumper of cool sparkling Bavarian 
beer, poured out of an earthen jar, was 
set before me. When I had leisure to 
observe my companions, I could not 
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help being amused by the infinite 
variety of their costume; some wore 
the loose velvet frock, with slashed 
sleeves and braided front, the open 
shirt collar, and long hair falling on 
their shoulders; some were attired in 
frock coats of an English “ build,” 
while others, divested altogether of the 
outer garment, were sitting in their 
shirt sleeves; but all of them I ob- 
served wore the green and white cap, 
and had a broad ribbon of the same 
colours traversing their chest and 
shoulders. I had not been very long in 
the room when the door opened, and in 
came three or four students with black 
and white caps. There was immediately 
a great stir among my companions, 
which was followed by a dead silence, 
as the “ Senior” rising, made room for 
the new comers by his side, and 
entered into a conference in a low and 
mysterious tone, during which a slip of 
paper, with some names written in 
pencil, was handed about. ‘“ What is 
all this?” I inquired of my neighbour. 
“ That,” said he, “you shall know 
presently.” After drinking a glass of 
beer with the “ Senior,” they then rose 
and took their departure. ‘ Those,” 
said my friend, “ are the fighting men 
of the Prussian Chore who came to 
challenge ours. You are in luck, for 
you will see some duels in the morn- 
ing ; all our best swordsmen have been 
challenged, so you will have a good 
opportunity of judging of our skill.” 
* Who are to fight?” I inquired. 
“That man,” replied he, “is one,” 
pointing to a Westphalian who was 
sitting with his shirt sleeve rolled up 
above his elbow, while the person next 
to him was feeling the muscles of his 
arm; “he is the fighting man of the 
chore for this ‘ semester,’ and has 
already fought eight duels, although 
only a ‘Fox.’” I looked with some 
interest at the person pointed out, but 
in his slight ‘active frame and boyish 
features could discover no traces of 
such a pugnacious disposition. 

Small printed song-books were then 
distributed,and several very fine spirited 
songs were sung, one of which, the 
most favourite of the students’ lyrics, 
I have translated. It has a political 
meaning—the image of the dead maiden 
serving to represent Liberty, which it 
is the fashion of young Germany to 
consider as defunct in the Fatherland. 
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** DER WIRTHIN TOCHTERLEIN. 


** O’er Heidelberg’s old castle 

The rays of morning shine, 

As journey forth three students 
Across the silver Rhine ; 

And they come to a small hostel, 
Where, in the time of old, 

Rich wine of Assmanhausen 
The good Frau Wirthin sold. 


“* «We know the juice is famous 
Which from thy grape is prest, 
Come, then, a flagon give us, 
Frau Wirthin, of thy best.’ 
‘** High in the mantling brimmer 
My rich wine sparkles red, 
But her whose eye was brighter, 
My gentle child, is dead.” 


Then forth into the chamber 
They took their mournful way, 
Where, like a fair flower withered, 
Frau Wirthin’s daughter lay. 
And the foremost on her gazing, 
As he marked her pale cold brow, 
Said, ‘ maiden, ob! I knew not 
How I loved thee until now.’ 


When the second saw her lying 
Calmly as one that slept, 
He turned him in the chamber, 
And bowed his head and wept. 
** T see thee,” he said, *‘ faded 


a thy virgin bier— 


Oh, how my heart has loved thee 
Through many a bye-gone year.’ 


But the third, before replacing 
O’er her couch the funeral veil, 

Bent down and kissed the maiden 
Upon her lips so pale. 

** To thee the dearest homage 

I give which heart can pay ; 

Stern death may take thy beauty, 
But not my love away.” 


Situated in a deep valley, in the 
bosom of the haunted Odenwald, stands 
the little hamlet of Newnheim, where 
the duels are fought ; and as we rowed 
next morning across the Neckar, I 
could not help being struck with the 
magnificence of the scenery. Be- 
hind us lay the town, with its tall 
steeples and quaint old roofs spark- 
ling in the sun; while high above, on 
a lofty ridge of the wooded moun- 
tain, stood the ancient castle—its grey 
towers and tempest-riven battlements 
looking proudly down from the dark 
green foliage. Around us were moun- 
tains wooded to the very summit, 
while through the fertile valley be- 
yond, waving with the fruits of 
autumn, flowed the beautiful Neckar, 
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rolling along his blue waters to the 
Rhine. The duel being prohibited 
by the university laws, although the 
authorities appear to connive at its 
continuance, precautions are always 
adopted in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of a surprise; and upon these 
occasions there is usually a chain of 
videttes posted from the bridge at 
the town all along the Neckar, and 
these are lynx-eyed old women, who 
appear to have a special gift for dis- 
covering a beadle, no matter in what 
disguise, or from what unsuspected 
quarter he may approach. The in- 
stant he is seen, the alarm is given, 
and in the twinkling of an eye every 
vestige of the combat is removed. 
Passing through a garden filled with 
beautiful dahlias, | went up stairs 
into a large apartment, outside which 
several immense dogs were walking 
to and fro, waiting for their masters. 
It was crowded with spectators; the 
Prussian Chore occupying one end, 
and the Westphalian the other; while 
in a small recess at the further extre- 
mity sat a surgeon, with his box of 
instruments, sponges, scissors, tourni- 
quets, and bandages, spread out in 
portentous array upon the table be- 
fore him. I watched, with some cu- 
riosity, the minute and careful pre- 
para, ons each party made for the 
approac. ing encounter. Standing be- 
side the Westphalian while he was 
being arrayed, I observed that they 
first put on him a strong coarse ca- 
lico shirt made for the purpose, which 
bore the marks of many a fray; next 
they buckled him into the “ Pauk- 
hosen” or duelling trowsers, which 
came up to the waist, and are made 
of chamois leather fastened with 
straps behind. The shirt sleeve be- 
ing then rolled up to the shoulder, 
a covering of the same kind of leather 
was buckled upon the sword arm, 
and a silk handkerchief bound firmly 
round the wrist; a leathern stock 
was then put round the neck, and 
a cap with a leather peak for pro- 
tecting the eyes, placed upon the 
head, the only part of his person 
remaining actually exposed, being 
the chest and face; the sword arm 
remained all this time resting upon 
the shoulder of his second, who was 
attired in almost a similar costume, 
and seemed to have quite as difficult 
a task to perform as his principal, 
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his duty being, to watch every mo- 
tion of the adversary, and whenever 
a blow was struck in, or what was 
considered an unfair cut given, in- 
stantly to strike up the swords, and 
this office is often performed at the 
expense of a severe wound. I watched 
the Westphalian narrowly, and he 
did not seem in the least degree dis- 
composed or nervous. When the 
preparations were completed, the 
“Schlager,” a long straight sword, 
blunt at the point, but double-edged 
and sharp asa razor, was placed in his 
hand, and then each of the comba- 
tants, his arm still supported by his 
second, walked forward, until they 
stood foot to foot. The position in 
which the sword is held, is with the 
point turned downwards—the cuts, 
therefore, are given by a quick up- 
ward jerk of the wrist. It was a fine 
sight to observe the two men, as they 
stood face to face in this unpleasant 
encounter ; the Prussian was rather 
the taller of the two, but what the 
Westphalian wanted in height, the 
perfect symmetry of his frame seemed 
to promise would be more than sup- 
plied by activity. They stood for a 
moment eying each other, the seconds 
cried, “fertig”—ready! “loos,” off! 
the swords crossed—every muscle and 
fibre of the body seemed upcn the 
strain—the Prussian made a cut up- 
wards, it was guarded, another fol- 
lowed in tierce, it was also thrown 
aside, but before he could recover his 
guard, the Westphalian’s sword had 
severed his upper lip; the seconds 
then struck up the swords, and the 
surgeon stepped forward to examine 
the wound, which was bleeding con- 
siderably. ‘ Nichts,” said he, nodding 
his head. A glass of water was given 
to the wounded man, the seconds 
shouted—* Fertig!’ and to it they 
went again. The Prussian, notwith- 
standing his severe wound, sent in 
some well directed blows, but he was 
evidently beginning to lose his tem- 
per, and I could plainly see his cuts 
were given very much at random. 
‘The Westphalian parried them a'l 
with admirable coolness, and at last 
a cut judiciously planted under the 
sword arm, put an end to the affair, 
and the Prussian being pronounced 
‘hors de combat,” was led off to be 
sewed up by the surgeon, while 
the Westphalian, disrobed of his 


gear, received the congratulations 
of his friends. Such is the German 
student’s duel, and although fatal inju- 
ries are not often received, it is by 
no means so trifling an affair as is 
generally represented ; the infliction 
of a wound, unless it is a very severe 
one, does not put an end to the en- 
counter, which must last for half-an- 
hour, or for twenty-four rounds, each 
round, as it is finished, being marked 
with chalk upon a chair, and in a room 
filled with spectators. It is ‘strange 
to an eye accustomed to the “ scrim- 
mages” of our dear countrymen, to 
see the calm and unmoved gravity 
with which the Germans behold the va- 
rious fortunes of the day. They stand 
quietly by, smoking their pipes, with- 
out the slightest symptoms of excite- 
ment; and if a friend, or even a bro- 
ther, happens to get his. face laid 
open, or his nose divided, they look 
on with the same air of quiet inte- 
rest while the surgeon is engaged in 
sewing it up. 

The Sabre duel does not often oc- 
cur; but when it does take place the 
consequences are generally serious. 
It is fought only under circumstances 
of extreme provocation, and the com- 
batants are provided with no protec. 
tion whatever. The coat and waist- 
coat are taken off, the shirt collar 
thrown open, the sleeve rolled up 
above the elbow, and a slight bandage 
is fastened round the wrist, to 
strengthen it. I was present at one 
only of this species of encounter, 
which had its origin in the following 
circumstances. 

There was an Austrian officer, who 
happened to be at Manheim, and wko 
was weil known as a first-rate swords- 
man. He was, moreover, of formi- 
dable height, and great personal 
strength ; which, combined with the 
reputation he had acquired for fero- 
city, having once or twice killed his 
man in a duel, made him an object 
of some dread among his associates. 
He had taken a fancy to have his 
trowsers cut after a peculiar fashion, 
to fit closely to the calves of his legs, 
affording a remarkable contrast to the 
Dutch-built unmentionables of his 
brother officers. Upon a certain 
evening, at one of the Duchess Ste- 
phanie’s balls, he observed a young 
student, as he thought, looking cu- 
riously at his legs, and laughing with 
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some of the bystanders. Conceiving 
that he was making him the object of 
his ridicule, he walked forward, and 
asked the student what he was laughing 
at. 

« Das macht nichts ihnen,” was the 
reply. 

‘* Then, sir,” said he, “if you will 
not tell me, I will horsewhip you in 
the morning.” 

This was language not to be 
brooked, and a challenge was the 
consequence. They met the following 
evening, and as the quarrel had made 
a considerable noise, a number of 
people assembled to witness the fight— 
many of them, of course, expecting to 
see the student killed. It certainly 
seemed fearful odds, as the slight 
youth stood face to face with the gi- 
gantic and. ferocious Austrian. Their 
weapon was the crooked sabre ; and they 
had scarcely crossed, when the Austrian 
made an upward stroke, which is well 
known among experienced duellists, 
and which, if successful, puts an end 
to the combat, by dividing the sinew 
of the sword-arm. But he did not 
know his man. The student stepped 
lightly aside, and made a desperate cut 
at the Austrian’s head. He could not 
recover his guard in time to ward it 
off, and was therefore obliged to throw 
up his left arm, upon which the full 
force of the blow fell with such vio- 
lence as almost to sever the hand from 
the wrist. The duel did not last two 
minutes ; and the unfortunate Austrian 
was obliged to have his hand ampu- 
tated. 

As Christinas approaches, the time 
of the students’ festivity begins. The 
Schlager, save for festal purposes, is 
for a season laid aside; the Christmas 
tree blazes in every “ Kneipe;"’ pledges 
of “ Freundschaft” are interchanged ; 
spiced red wine, instead of beer, is 
quaffed in deep libations; and all is 
jollity and uproarious mirth. It is at 
this season that each Chore holds its 
« Commers ;” at whichall those curious 
ceremonies, incident to the introduc- 
tion of new members, known by the 
name of the Fox-ride, &c., are per- 
formed, and at which the Commemora- 
tion song, or “ Landsvater,” is chanted 
in full chorus. Upon these occasions 
there is always a strong muster, and the 
festivities are usually kept up for two 
or three days in succession. 

The “ Commers” of my Westphalian 
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friends was to be held at the village of 
Langenbriichen—a place some miles 
distant, upon the Carlsruhe road— 
and thither I received an invitation to 
accompany them. We all assembled, 
about one o'clock, at the “ Freund- 
licher Mann,” or the sign of the jolly 
fellow, where there was an excellent 
dinner smoking hot upon the table, 
which was decorated at intervals with 
certain tall and graceful flasks, the 
glass of that peculiar colour, half-rosy 
and half-dark, which bespeaks the 
worth of its contents. The outward 
sign did not prove deceptive, for we 
drank to the health of our brethren of 
Westphalia in as choice a bumper of 
Steinberger as ever crossed our lips. 
Then to the “ Eisenbahn,” at three 
o'clock, away we went, a goodly com- 
pany; acurious, comical old Scotch 
terrier, belonging to the Chore, bound- 
ing before us in high glee, as if he 
knew this was a great day for his mas- 
ters. He carried his railway ticket 
in his mouth—the said ticket bear- 
ing, with true German correctness, 
the picture of a small dog with a re- 
markably bushy tail imprinted there- 
upon. Down comes the Carlsruhe 
train ; and, as it slowly draws up, fifty 
voices salute a grave and decorous pas- 
senger who occupies its hindmost wa- 
gon—* Ha! the Esil! Hurrah for the 
Esil !"—there he stood, caparisoned 
with saddle and housings decorated 
with scarlet ribbands, with patient and 
solemn face, the participator of our 
revels—the ass which was to carry the 
leader of the “ Foxes.” Places taken, we 
soon arrived at Langenbriicken, and 
lounged about the rooms until supper 
was served ; while a cup of café, with 
a thimbleful of exquisite liqueur, was 
handed round. But, hark! the sup- 
per-bell. The folding-doors unclose— 
what a dazzling sight bursts upon our 
eye! Reader! you may have stood 
within many a brilliant throng—you 
may have seen the blaze of Almacks— 
you may have beheld the not less lumi- 
nous, but less recherché glare of a 
lord mayor's ball; but if you have not 
seen the supper-room at Langen- 
hriicken, decorated for the Christmas 
Commers of the Westphalians, then, 
gentle reader, you have still something 
inreserve. ‘True it is that the side- 
board of that spacious hall groaned 
with no costly plate—the smile and 
the sparkling eye of beauty did not 
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light up the scene; but the utmost 
elegance and taste were displayed in 
the decorations of the room. It was 
wreathed with rich and beautiful fes- 
toons of green and white garlands ; 
splendid entablatures, on which were 
emblazoned the Westphalian arms, co- 
vered the windows ; while in every cor- 
ner, blazing with coloured lamps, there 
stood a tall Christmas tree. The sup- 
per-tables, spread with snowy damask, 
were ranged along the centre, covered 
with curious and tasteful devices in 
confectionary. The most recherché 
viands were lavished in profusion— 
the Strasburg pastry, and the Paté de 
foie-gras were not wanting; while at 
every second plate there stood a goodly 
flask, whose portly dimensions and 
well-waxed cork, spoke volumes to the 
sensitive mind. 

At the head and foot of every table 
two Schlagers with basket hilts, adorned 
with green and white ribbands, lay 
crossed; and the fighting men of the 
Chore, adorned with silken sashes of 
the same colour, took their places 
opposite them. Supper proceeded with 
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and concluded, a bell rang, and the 
procession of the Fox ride entered 
through the folding doors, This cere. 
mony constitutes the last stage of the 
‘*Fox’s” education, when, having proved 
himself an experienced swordsman by 
fighting six duels, and having passed 
through its ceremonial, he is qualified 
to be enrolled as a member of the 
Chore ; andif any legal learned brother 
should smile at this qualification for a 
university degree, let him only call to 
mind the process by which he became 
entitled to wear his wig and gown, or 
to argue a special demurrer, and hold 
his peace. 

As this singular procession made 
its entreé, a very curious old song was 
chanted in full chorus by the whole 
company. In order to explain the 
process, some translation is.necessary; 
but as a literal one would be almost 
an impracticable task, I have at- 
tempted what, it must be admitted, is 
a free translation. The song is, how- 
ever, well worth reading in the origi- 
nal; it is called— 


‘*DER FUCHSRITT; OR, THE FOX-RIDE.* 


‘¢ What troop rushes thund’ring down from the height, 
With the jingling of spur and of sabre bright— 
Ho! ho! ho! from the leathern height 
Who breaks on the mirth of our festal night ? 


FOX. 


‘Tis a gentleman posting along from the town, 
From the leathern height he comes clattering down ; 
On a leathern jackass he is mounted astride— 

Ho! maybe he won't have a comical ride. 


PRESIDENT. 

‘** And what does this leathern gentleman bring, 
That he comes with a flourish, a kick, and a fling ? 
Come, join in the chorus, and loud let us sing— 
Ho! what does this leathern gentleman bring ? 


FOX, 
“* Now, widely fling open the doors, for he knocks. 
They open—look yonder !—there enters a fox— 
A fox with a train of some twenty together, 
All jolly young cubs, and all dressed in fine leather. 


FOX. 
‘* Your servant, my masters brave, ha! ha! 
Your servant, Herr President, grand and grave, 
We'll drink ! or we'll fight ! or we'll sing you a stave! 
Say—what would your reverence please to have ? 


* If the reader wishes to 
of this song, I may be permitted to refer him to No, 103, for July, 1841, of this 
Magazine. 


e an execedingly beautiful and characteristic version 
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PRESIDENT. 


‘* First, pray let me know, Mr. Fox, ha! ha! 
How have you left the Herr Papa ? 
Come, give your voice its loudest seope— 
How is your governor off for soap ? 


FOX. 
** Thank you, Herr President, he’s so-so ; 
I believe he is poring o’er old Kikero ! 
Dozing or reading I hardly know, 
So pray let your humble servant go 


PRESIDENT. 


‘*Go! not till you tell me, ha, ha! ha, ha! 
How you have left the Frau Mama ? 
Say, what is the gay old lady about, 
And pray does she know that her fox-cub’s out ? 


FOX. 
.‘ I see you're inclined the poor fox to snub, 
Thinking him only an unlicked cub. 
Mama, sir, is cooking the governor’s grub, 
And mashing his wine in a mighty tub. 


PRESIDENT. 
‘* But now, if you please, come tell me too, 
How does the Fraulein sister do ? 
Is her blue eye watching the stars above, 
Is she mending stockings, or making love ? 


FOX. 


‘* Bless me, your questions bewilder my wits— 
At home the Fraulein sister sits, 
And all the day long, long stockings she knits ; 
So pray let me go or I'll fall into fits. 


PRESIDENT. 


‘** You say you can fight, and sing, and swipe, 
Have you any objection to take a pipe? 
If so, I can tell you, you're quite unripe 
To live with “ Bursch ” at the jolly ‘ Kneipe.” 


FOX. 


‘A pipe! I can smoke it, and like it to boot— 
Meerschaum, cigar, and the strong cheroot— 
Believe me, for all I have quite a zest, 

But a mild Havanna would suit me best. 


PRESIDENT. 


‘ Ho! Fisherman here! the large bowl bring, 
With the weed from Turkey, that’s just the thing, 
So! high to the brim, upcram it thus ! 

Who smokes all this is the man for us. 


“FOX. 


“No more! Just give me to drink a drop— 
My head spins round like a humming-top— 
Away ‘‘der Teufel,” off with it quick— 
Help me, “ Ach Gott !”—I’m sick, I’m sick, 
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PRESIDENT. 


«* Then get you off to your earth again— 
You're not yet fit to carouse with men ; 
When your'e up to a pipe like this in your den, 


Come 


The Captain of the Foxes, attired in 
a round beaver with a golden band, 
a black frock coat with red collar and 
pocket flaps, white leather breeches 
and long top boots, entered, riding 
upon the ass before-mentioned, while 
tugging away at the bridle of this ani- 
mal, came the celebrated Red Fisher- 
man—a person of so much importance 
in all the students’ merry makings, 
that I trust I shall be pardoned for 
stopping to describe him. In person 
Mr. Ackermann is of the middle size; 
summer or winter he never wears any 
clothing but a shirt and trowsers; the 
collar thrown wide open, discloses a 
chest and neck like a bull's, the hue of 
which, I suppose by constant suction 
of the beverage, is very similar to 
that of Bavarian beer. This personage 
is a constant attendant upon the stu- 
dents; when they get drunk at the 
« Kneipe” or “ Commers,” he wheels 
them home in a barrow, sharpens the 
Schlagers for the duel, and being a 
man of great personal strength and 
dauntless {courage, his services in any 
row with the Bauers are very accep- 
table. After this remarkable person- 
age followed the train of “ Foxes,” all 
attired in black coats, white breeches, 
and top boots, and having for head 
gear huge cocked-hats, trimmed with 
white lace; they entered the room 
riding upon two-legged wooden chairs, 
with backs shaped like horses’-heads, 
This singular train then commenced a 
circuit of the apartment, round which 
they must go twice, while the spec- 
tators stand by with napkins knotted 
up tight into ropes, burned corks, and 
long ftlambeaus of paper, with all which 
instruments of torture it is their pri- 
vilege to assail the unhappy Foxes, 
who, of course, make it a point to run 
through this fiery ordeal as fast as pos- 
sible. Upon this occasion, however, 
the ass upon which the leader of the 
party was mounted, proving refrac. 
tory, refused to “go,” and the whole 
train consequently came to a stand 
still, amid a perpetual torrent of 
missiles which was hurled at their 
heads. In vain did the unfortunate 
Captain lay about him with a heavy 


ack to the Burschen Commers then.” 


riding-whip, the only weapon of defence 
he had; in vain did the Red Fisherman 
tug at the ass’s bridle, who, planting 
himself more firmly upon his fore- 
legs, gradually slid down into a sitting 
posture, and set up a frightful braying. 
At last, however, a lighted squib judi- 
ciously administered about the region 
of his tail, roused him from his apathy, 
and off he set at a hand gallop, 
bearing down in his progress a sup- 
per-table loaded with glass, and then 
arose a scene of uproar and confusion 
impossible to describe, in the midst of 
which the Foxes getting to the door, 
succeeded in gaining a place of tem- 
porary security. Order being at 
length restored, the tables were cleared, 
fresh glasses set down, and then com- 
menced the business of the night. 
Immense silver bowls, full of a fragrant 
and delicious compound of spiced wine, 
were ranged at intervals along the 
board. It was such rare liquor that I 
asked for the receipt, and for the sake 
of the curious here it is :—six bottles 
of Champagne, four of brown Bur- 
gundy, two of Assmanshauser, a little 
brandy, with orange juice and white 
sugar “to suit the palate.” A band 
stationed at one end of the room then 
struck up a magnificent chorus, and 
the commemoration song or Lands- 
vater was chanted by about a hundred 
voices. The effect was astounding. 
Some of the stanzas were of such 
singular beauty that I have attempted 
a translation, which, however feeble, 
will yet serve to give an idea of the 
meaning— 


‘* Be silent all, loud swells the strain— 
Hark, how its magic notes resound ; 
Send it in chorus back again 
Till the ear drink the wonder-sound ; 
And as thy glorious numbers fall, 
Ready with flashing swords we stand 
To perish at our country’s call— 
Oh, sweet song of our Fatherland! 


** Look to the rays which glancing from 
her, 
The sword—my bride, so softly shine, 
And thus I swear to keep my honour 
Stainless as this bright sword of mine. 
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Then raise the green and white cap high, 
Pierce it with that good weapon thus, 
And swear to stand until you die 
A brother brave and true to us! 


‘And while you grasp the glittering 
steel, 
The wine cup raise in your left hand, 
And deeply drain it to the weal 
Of our beloved Fatherland!” 


When this song was concluded, the 

gentlemen who, decorated with the 
green and white sash, were presiding 
at either extremity of the table arose, 
and each taking one of the schlagers 
which lay crossed before them, they 
proceeded to perform the ceremony of 
piercing the cap, which was per- 
formed in this wise. Commencing at 
the foot of the table, each laid his 
sword upon the head of the man who 
sat opposite, the whole assembly at the 
same time chaunting forth in full 
chorus the first verse of the song; he 
upon whose head the sword was laid, 
immediately stood up with glass in 
hand, and touching the glass of his 
opposite neighbour, drained it off to 
the weal of Fatherland; they then 
shook hands, and each taking a schlager 
from the presidents, they clashed them 
together, and taking off their caps, 
passed the points through, and drew 
them down to the hilt, singing the 
while the second last verse of the song ; 
the president then proceeded to the 
next, and so on until they had collected 
on the swords all the caps of the com- 
pany. When this was done the last 
verse was chaunted, and they went 
down the tables again, each man stand- 
ing up, and as he joined in the chorus, 
taking his cap off the sword. 
- This ended the ceremony of the in- 
stallation of the Foxes, and the rest of 
the night was spent in uproarious con- 
viviality, and, to the credit of the fra- 
grant compound we imbibed be it 
spoken, that although towards mid- 
night the Red Fisherman's wheelbarrow 
was put into frequent requisition, there 
were very few of our Westphalians 
who complained of a head-ache the 
next morning. 

Borne upon saffron pinions, I know 
how wide a flight over land and sea 
is taken by our beloved “ Maga.” 
It is wafted to many a distant clime, 
of which its readers here but little 
dream. I know not, if like Mr. 


Punch, it has been pested on the Pyra- 
mids, but I, who am no great traveller, 
have ;seen it in many an unexpected 
place; upon a library table at Vienna 
have I recognized the familiar cover, 
and hailed with delight in a foreign 
land, and surrounded by a strange 
tongue, those letters which brought 
back to me the memories of home! 
If therefore this little sketch, penned 
to while away the dullness of a winter's 
night, should, as there is every chance 
it may, meet the eye of a brother of 
the Westphalians, he will, I hope, par- 
don the liberty I have taken with his 
Chore. I trust the guest has been 
guilty of no breach of privilege in at- 
tempting to shadow forth its mystic 
rites. I never can forget your kind 
and unaffected hospitality to a stranger. 
I have you all before me now: in the 
dim interior of the quaint old “Kneipe” 
I see your portly “Senior,” with his 
flowing beard and moustache, puffing 
away at his pipe with the painted 
bowl. Isee you too, “ Herr Pagoda,” 
with a big flask of Champagne under 
your arm, and wearing upon your 
friendly face that scar you got when 
you floored the Swabian; I see you, 
« Mr. James”—at this hour you are 
about lighting your fifth “ cigarette ;” 
I see my friend the terrier, Mouffle, 
with his green and white collar, and 
his comical old face, seated at the head 
of the table beside a huge “ cruiskeen” 
of beer; I have you all before me 
still, and the memorials of those plea- 
sant days are in perfect keeping. Yet, 
hung upon a peg in my chamber, is 
my green and white Chore-cap—the 
rent still remaining in the top which 
was made by the sword of Von Stra- 
lenheim, on that memorable night I 
was initiated. Gleaming over the 
mantelpiece, are the schlagers with 
which, under your auspices, I became 
cunning of fence; and though they 
now hang idly by the wall, no rust 
is ever suffered to dim their blades. 
This time last year I was among 
you, and now from a distant city, 
many hundred miles away from your 
beautiful town, a brother sends you 
greeting. May your Christmas tree 
blaze as richly as when I saw it last— 
may your Schlager be still as keen 
and your wine as sparkling—a merry 
Christmas and happy new year to my 
brethren of Westphalia! - 
ABANYA, 
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SONG. 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


fhe mem’ry of the past 
Comes like a sunny ray— 
A spell that fain would last— 
A dream that long would stay! 


The vision, bright and fair, 
Appears in hues of spring, 

Or decked in garlands rare, 
When summer’s song-birds sing ; 


Yet soon it fades and dies, 

For who would dote or dwell 
On early hopes and joys, 

That long have ta’en farewell! 


When youthful prime is flown, 
Its freshness and its flowers, 
In Music’s mournful tone, 


Sing—farewell, happy hours! 
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** Como estoy alegre 
Tristezas temo.” 
When the day is brightest, 
Darkness draweth near ; 
When the heart is lightest, 
Coming grief I fear. 


Eyes of heavenly splendour, 
Radiance o’er me fling, 

But when their light’s most tender 
I fear its vanishing. 


Lips, where passion keepeth 
Holiest incense, bend to mine ; 

But when woman speaketh, 

Who would trust so false a shrine? 


Even in twined caresses 

Where Love has woven his spells, 
Of the mutual love that blesses, 

I hear a voice which tells. 


As light with darkness weddeth, 
So must pleasure with annoy, 
And sorrow ever treadeth 

On the doomed path of joy. 


J. F. A. E. 
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WHEN I AM GONE. 


WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


When I am gone, will hot tears falling 
Reveal the love those lips ne’er told, 

While Memory, her lost joys recalling, 
Brings back to thee the days of old, 

And points to scenes, now robed in sadness, 


Where silent thou dost sit alone 
And, gazing, seest a vanished gladness 
In all things near—since I am gone? 


While gay and giddy crowds surround thee, 
Will pensive thoughts at times intrude, 
When thou wilt turn from smiles around thee 
To find relief in solitude— 
Some lonely place for sudden stealing 
To muse on gentler pleasures flown, 
To give the heart’s long pent-up feeling 
Its own wild way—since I am gone ? 


Ah me! stern truth would oft remind us 
How vain to lean on sucha stay— 

Save in the tears we leave behind us, 
Without a trace we pass away ; 

And still the same, through joys or sorrow, 


The swelling tide of life rolls on, 
While each to-day but types the morrow 
Of things to be—when I am gone. 


The seasons four will hasten hither, 
And fill as now the yearly round ; 

The flowers. appear, and bloom, and wither, 
Then lie in dust along the ground ; 

The lark at morn, from dews up-springing, 
Will blithely pipe as sweet a tone ; 

The bird of night still pour its singing 
In dusky glades—when I am gone. 


And still the sun with lordly shining 
Shall gild the east at break of day— 

Still mount on high, and then declining 
In dying light will fade away ; 

Old Ocean his weird voice of wonder 
Will murmur on with hollow moan, 

Or, tempest-raised, speak forth in thunder 
Of wakened wrath—when I am gone. 


Still o’er the lawns and quiet meadows, 
The gentle moon will glimmer bright, 
From churchyard trees will cast long shadows, 
And steep the graves in tender light ; 
And there in Spring the violet’s blossom 
Will cluster round the funeral stone, 
The daisies thick will gem earth’s bosom, 
And o’er me shine—when I am gone, 
A DREAMER, 


31st December, 1845, 
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THE HAND-BOOK OF SPAIN.“ 


Since the day on which our armies 
passed the Pyrenees, Spain, once so 
familiar to us all, has been forgotten, 
or only remembered in connection 
with the fields we won there. While 
every reputable hill and vale of every 
other district of Europe has been 
paced by English foot, pencilled by 
English hand, lithographed, stereo- 
typed, and hot-pressed into novel, or 
poem, or drawing-room book, this ill- 
fated country has remained, like the 
mysterious empire of Japan, a spell- 
bound realm, “from which no tra- 
veller returns.” She only has been 
the theatre of unfailing wars, and as 
the anarchy consequent on these has 
rendered all journeying there unsafe, 
so her interminable revolutions, and 
ever-changing parties, with the dis- 
solving views of their unintelligible 
politics, have out-wearied public pa- 
tience, and destroyed all general feel- 
ing for her fate. Such indifference 
may well seem marvellous when 
we consider that no nation of the 
western world, excepting Italy, offers 
more to engage at once the intellect 
and the imagination than half-oriental 
Spain, with her southern skies, and 
sun-lit orange groves, her Roman 
towers and Moorish halls, her noble 
literature, her histories of adventure 
and stores of romanee. The causes of 
her present condition of almost seclu- 
sion from European intercourse, may 
be traced in her early annals. National 
as well as individual character is 
much modified by circumstances, and 
the leading events of the history 
of Spain have contributed to form 
unquiet tendencies in her people, 
which good government might have 
corrected, but which ages of misrule 
have most unhappily confirmed. Their 
long-continued struggles with the 
Moors led to a taste for arms, and 
to irregular and predatory habits, 
which were further encouraged by the 
discovery of America—an event which 
took place just after the annihilation 
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of the Arab power by the conquest of 
Granada. The sword became the 
great means of gaining wealth, as well 
as honour. Commerce, and the useful 
arts, were regarded as sordid pursuits, 
and agriculture was uncountenanced 
by the higher classes, and after the 
expulsion of the Moors, gradually de- 
clined. And yet Spain, under the 
Arabs, was once what Scotland is 
now—the great school for European 
farming; and such are her capabili- 
ties, that, with all her negligence, she 
still produces, in some provinces, the 
finest wheat in Europe. The growth 
of wool is the only source of industry 
which has been much encouraged by 
her governments ; and even here the 
interests of agriculture have been 
needlessly sacrificed. To the circum- 
stance that trade and farming were 
looked on as unworthy callings, may 
be added their positive discouragement 
by the badness of the roads, and for 
this reason the muleteers are actually 
to the present day the great carriers 
of corn. We may further observe 
that the provinces of Spain were never 
thoroughly consolidated into one king- 
dom—that, down to the union of the 
crowns of Arragon and Castile, by 
the marriage of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, in the fifteenth century, the 
country was divided into jealous, if 
not hostile states, the natives of which 
still regard themselves as, in a great 
degree, the inhabitants of separate 
kingdoms—a want of combination 
which is implied in the title of their 
common monarch, who is—not king of 
Spain—but Rey de las Espanas, King 
of the Spains. Unwise taxation, oppres- 
sive revenue arrangements, the over- 
grown accumulations of the church 
the malignant influence of that demon- 
institution, the Inquisition, the prac- 
tice of entailing the estates of the no- 
bility, all complicated with ignorance, 
bigotry, and superstition, supply, if 
not a perfect, a very sufficient cata- 
logue of the causes of the anarchy, in- 
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security, ferocity, and crime now pre- 
vailing in that desolated land. 

In these opening observations we 
assume and account for a state of 
things in Spain which the author of 
the very able work before us does not 
seem quite disposed to admit. He 
makes very little of the dangers of the 
road there—perils which form the 
staple of most of the modern books 
of travel in that country, and urges 
that the fact of the authors all return- 
ing alive, shows that they are much 
exaggerated—that idle stories are too 
readily accepted “ by the gobe-mouche 
class of book-making travellers, the 
Semples, Sir John Carrs, Inglises, e¢ 
hoc genus omne, who note down, print, 
and publish tales of horror told them, 
and got up for the occasion by people 
who are laughing at them in their 
sleeves.” But we cannot forget that 
authors sometimes relate, and with 
evident truth, robberies and murders 
of which they were themselves eye- 
witnesses, as, for instance, the attack 
on the Spanish diligence near Amposto, 
and the murder of the postillion Pepe, 
and the cruel treatment of the mayoral 
or conductor, described by Lieutenant 
Slidell, the young American, in “A 
Year in Spain,”*—a book which once 
read is too good to be forgotten. In- 
deed our ipsissimus auctor, unthought- 
ful of his contempt for such perils, 
and for all who report them, gives us 
a full and fearful chapter on Spanish 
robbers, with a synoptical view of 
their systems and modes of proceed- 
ing, advising the wayfaring traveller 
always to go prepared with something 
to be robbed of. This don’t much en- 
courage us to believe that Spain “‘ may 
in reality be visited throughout its 
length and breadth with ease and 
safety.” 


“Tt is not,” he says, ‘to be denied 
that Spain is, of all the countries in 
Europe, the one in which the ancient, 
classical, and once universal system of 
robbing on the highway exists the most 
unchanged. With us these things have 
been much altered ; Spain is what Eng- 
land was sixty years ago, with Houns- 
low heath and Finchley common; what 
Italy was very lately, and may be again 
next year. 

‘Robbery in other countries has 
yielded to increased population, to more 
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rapid and more frequent intercommuni- 
cation. The distances in Spain are very 
great, the high roads are few, and are 
carried through — leagues of uncul- 
tivated ‘plains, ‘dehesas,’ through de- 
serted towns, dispeopled districts, ‘ des- 
poblados,’ a term more common in Spain, 
as in the East, than that of village is 
in England. Andalucia is the most 
dangerous province, and it was always 
so. ‘This arises from the nature of the 
country, from being the last scene of 
the Moorish struggle, and now from 
being in the vicinity of Gibraltar, the 
great focus of smuggling, which pre- 
pares the raw materials for a banditti. 
These evils, which are abated by inter- 
nal quiet, and the continued exertions 
of the authorities, increase with troubled 
times, which, as the tempest calls forth 
the stormy petrel, rouses into dangerous 
action the worst portions of society, and 
creates a sort of civil cachexia, which 
can only be put down by peace, and a 
strong settled government — blessings 
which, alas! have long been denied to 
unhappy Spain; meanwhile no hand- 
book on Spain can be complete, without 
giving some account of the different 
classes and organization of the robber 
system—the alphabet and rudiments of 
a travelling conversation while on the 
road. The antiquity of the system has 
been detailed in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
(exxii. 9.) to which those about to visit 
the Serrania de Ronda, and the wild 
country between Seville and Granada, 
will do well to refer, especially as re- 
gards ‘ José Maria,’ who so long held un- 
disputed rule in those parts, and whose 
name will long remain in the mouths 
of those whose talk is about robbers. 
First and foremost come the ‘ Jadrones,’ 
the robbers on a great scale; they are 
a regularly organized band from eight 
to fourteen in number, well armed and 
mounted, and entirely under the com- 
mand of one leader. These are the 
most formidable; and as they seldom 
attack any travellers, except with over- 
whelming forces, and under circum- 
stance of ambuscade and surprise, when 
everything is in their favour, resistance 
is generally useless, and can only lead 
to fatal accidents ; il is better to sub- 
mit at once to the summons, which will 
take no denial, of ‘boca abajo,’ ‘ boca a 
tierra,’ down, mouth to the earth. Those 
who are provided with such a sum of 
money as the robbers think, according to 
their class of life, that they ought to 
carry about them, are very rarely ill- 
used ; a frank, confident, and good-hu- 
moured surrender generally not only 
prevents any bad treatment, but secures 


* «A Year in Spain.” By A Young American. 2 vols. 
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even civility during the disagreeable 
operation : pistols and sabres are, after 
al, a poor defence, as Mr. Cribb said, 
when compared to civil words and 
deeds. The Spaniard is by nature high- 
bred, and a ‘ caballero,’ and responds to 
any appeal to qualities of which his 
nation has reason to be proud: notwith- 
standing these moral securities, if only 
by way of making assurance doubly sure, 
an Englishman will do well, when tra- 
velling in exposed districts, to be pro- 
vided with a bag containing fifty to one 
hundred dollars, which makes a hand- 
some purse, feels heavy in the hand, and 
is that sort of amount which the Spanish 
brigand thinks a native of this prover- 
bially rich country ought to have with 
him on his travels, He has a remark- 
able tact in estimating from the look of 
an individual, his equipage, &c. how 
much ready money it is befitting his con- 
dition for him to have about him: if the 
sum should not be enough, he resents 
severely the depriving him of the regu- 
lar spoil, to which he considers himself 
entitled by the long-established usage 
of the high road. ‘The traveller who is 
unprovided altogether with cash, is 
generally made a severe example of, 
* pour encourager les autrus,’ either by 
beating, ‘echandole palos,’ or by strip- 
ping to the skin, ‘ dejandole en cueros,’ 
after the fashion of the thieves of old, 
near Jericho. The traveller should be 
particularly careful to have a watch of 
some kind, one with a gaudy chain and 
seals is best suited ; not to have a watch 
of some kind exposes the traveller to 
more certain indignities than a scantily 
filled purse. The money may have been 
spent, but the absence of a watch can 
only be accounted for by a premeditated 
intention of not being robbed of it, which 
the ‘ladron’ considers ,as an unjustifi- 
able attempt to defraud him of his 
right. It must be said to the credit of 
the Spanish brigand, especially those of 
the highest class, that they rarely ill- 
use women or children, nor do they 
commence firing or offering violence 
unless resisted. The next class of rob- 
bers—omitting some minor distinctions, 
such as the ‘ salteadores,’ or two or 
three persons who lie in ambuscade, 
and jump out on the unprepared tra- 
veller—is the ‘ ratero,’ ‘the rat.’ He is 
held in contempt, but is not the less 
dangerous. He is not brought regu- 
a up to the profession, and organ- 
ized, but takes to it, ‘pro re natéd,’ of a 
sudden, commits his robbery, and then 
returns to his pristine vocation. Very 
often on the arrival of a stranger, two 
or three of the ill-conditioned, worst 
classes, get up a robbery the next day, 
for the special occasion, according to 
the proverb, ‘la ocasion hace el ladroun.* 





The ‘ raterillo,’ or small rat, is a skulk- 
ing footpad, who seldom attacks any 
but single and unprotected passengers, 
who, if they get robbed, have no one to 
blame but themselves ; for no man is jus- 
tified in exposing Spaniards to the temp- 
tation of doing a little something in that 
line. The shepherd with his sheep, the 
ploughman with his plough, the vine- 
dresser amid his grapes,—all have their 
gun, which, ostensibly for their indivi- 
dual protection, furnishes means of as- 
sault and battery against those who 
have no other defence but their legs 
and virtue,”—pp. 39, 40. 


Weare unfortunate in having to in- 
troduce our author by noticing the 
only particular on which we impeach 
his authority. We vouch his own tes- 
timony, yet he may find something 
consolatory in this, as the extract may 
go far to establish him in the good 
graces of the reader, who, open where 
he will in either of the close-printed 
double-columned volumes of more than 
500 pages each, may be sure to find 
its equal in information, liveliness, and 
good sense. It must be admitted that 
Mr. Ford, having pervaded Spain for 
three long years, and returning un- 
harmed, has some right to disregard 
the dangers of the road there, or to 
think them much overrated; and we 
may add that Wilkie, writing to his 
brother from Madrid, says— There 
are, doubtless, risks in travelling in 
Spain, but so there are in walking in 
the streets in London. Has not my 
own house been broken into since [ 
left it?” Still there can be no doubt 
that the mala gente abound in Spain, 
and that it is not desirable to fall into 
the hands of even these gentlemen- 
robbers, whose high-bred manners and 
generous feelings are made such honour- 
able mention of in the extract above. 
The appearance of the Hand-Book of 
Spain makes an era in the history of iti- 
neraries ; with all the minute accuracy 
of a local guide it combines the wide 
views, plenitude of matter, aud mas- 
terly style of a first-class book of tra- 
vels, and is at once a fit companion for 
the carriage, the library, and the 
drawing-room circle. Mr. Ford is a 
Devonshire gentleman, of station, a 
Winchester and Oxford man, who, 
having travelled long in Europe and 
the East, and passed, as we have said, 
some three years in Spain, has under- 
taken the apparently humble task of 
making a “ Hand-Book!”—* he seeks 
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no nobler name”—content with the 
hope of being useful, as he intimates 
in his closing motto— 


** Da veniam scriptis, quorum non gloria nobis, 
Causa, sed utilitas officiumque fuit.” 


We rather think he will find that 
instead of letting himself down to 
what is commonly supposed to be the 
lowly level of a Hand-Book, he has 
raised the class to the standard of most 
popular and talked-of reading. The 
work opens with general observations 
on Spain, and advice to travellers on 
all topics—from passports, roads, inns, 
servants, and modes of travelling, 
down to cookery and Spanish saddles ; 
and then, taking each province in de- 
tail, it gives the principal lines of 
roads and cross communications, with 
plans of towns, the notabilia of every 
district, and the best seasons for ex- 
ploring, being an admirable adviser as 
to what to observe, and an accom- 
plished cicerone about all that is worth 
knowing. Interwoven with these, its 
Hand-book characteristics, are, as our 
extracts show, the solid information, 
and graceful attractions which make it 
a work as well for readers at home as 
for travellers abroad. 

« The key,” says Mr. Ford speaking 
of the Spaniards, “to decypher this 
singular people is scarcely European, 
since this Barberia Christiana is at least 
a neutral ground between the hat and 
the turban, and many contend that 
Africa begins at the Pyrenees.” Be 
this as it may, Spain, first civilised by 
the Phoenicians, and long possessed by 
the Moors, retains indelibly her ori- 
ginal impressions. Tested, therefore, 
as he suggests, by an oriental standard, 
much will be intelligible that would 
seem strange when judged of only by 
European usages. Such eastern traits 
may, for example, be seen in the un- 
changing character of the Spaniard’s 
habits, in his resignation under suffer- 
ing, his recklessness of life, often in 
his language, and not unfrequently in 
his religion. 


‘The hour of sunset, which at he- 
retical Gibraltar is announced by gun- 
fire, is marked in orthodox Spain by a 
passing bell, which tolls the knell of 
parting day. It is the exact Mughreb of 
the Moors. It is the chosen moment to 
pray for the souls of the departed, and 

ence the time is called @ las animas, 
The traveller will hear no other term 


but this, and @ Jas oraciones, which is 
somewhat later, when the short twilight 
is over, and darkness grows apace. This 
is the Eschee of the Moors. tt is called 
las oraciones, because the angelus, the 
Ave Maria bell is rung. This is su 
pone to be the exact hour when Gabriel 

id the Virgin hail. The observance of 
the Ave Maria is very impressive; when 
the bell rings the whole population stop, 
uncover, and cross themselves, and 
actors used to do so even on the stage ; 
the jest and laugh on the public Alameda 
are instantly hushed, and the monstrous 
hum of some thousand voices uttering 
one common prayer is heard. This 
feeling, however, is but for a moment ; 
it is a mere mechanical form, and desti- 
tute of inner spirituality. The next 
instant every one bows to his neighbour, 
wishes him a happy night, and returns to 
the suspended conversation—the inter- 
rupted bon mot is completed. Even this, 
which strikes the stranger as a solemn 
spectacle, has become a routine form of 
devotion to the callous performers, while 
the Englishman, from the cold Protes- 
tant north, exclaims with Byron— 


“* Ave Maria! blessed be the hour! 
The time, the clime, the spot where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth, so beautiful and soft, 
While swung the deep bell in the distant tower ; 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer.’” 
—[pp. 170, 171. 


One of the marked features of this 
work is the thorough intimacy which 
it exhibits with all things Spanish— 
even with Spanish beggars—an in- 
creased, and, as we are told, an in- 
creasing nuisance, worse than in the 
Roman, the Neapolitan, or Sicilian 
states, 


‘“‘The Spanish beggars are dead to 
all shame—indeed, as Homer says, that 
feeling is of no use in their profession. 
They wear away the portals of the 
churches ; they sit before the beautiful 
gate, the old and established resort of 
cynics and mendicants. There they 
cluster like barnacles unchanged since 
the days of Martial (iv. 53), with their 
wallet, staff, dog, filthy tatters and 
hair, and barking importunity. Their 
conventional whine is of all times and 
countries ; no man begs in his natural 
voice—Quien llora, mama—the child 
that cries is suckled. Importunity and 
coaxing appeals to our common nature, 
and good nature are their stock in trade, 
the wares by which they hope to barter 
their nothing for a something. Their 
tact and ingenuity are amazing; surer 
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than any ecclesiastical almanac they 
know every service which will be the 
best performed in any particular church ; 
thither they migrate, always preferring 
that where the judileo, the cuarenta horas, 
the hoy se saca animas, the saint, relic, 
show, firework, or whatever it may be, 
attracts the devout. In the provincial 
cities vast numbers, the women espe- 
cially, make it a point never to miss 
hearing the mass of the day; they per- 
form the daily routine from habit, to 
show their dresses, from having nothing 
else to do, and some few from religion. 
The beggars, while they lift up the heavy 
curtain which hangs before the church 
door, always allude to the particular ob- 
ject of the day’s veneration, as an addi- 
tional inducement for a trifling donation, 
and the smallest are given and accepted. 
To bestow alms before prayer consti- 
tutes a part of the religious exercise 
both of Moor and Spaniard. The 
mendicant of all countries endeavours 
to conciliate charity by appealing to the 
ruling passions of the people whom he 
addresses. In Spain there is none of 
our operative philoprogenitiveness— 
**Poor man out of work;” “widow with 
twins ;” ‘‘fourteen small children”— 
magnets which have been known to 
extract iron tears from an overseer’s 
eyes, and even copper from an assistant 
poor law commissioner’s pockets. In 
Spain all pauper appeals are religious : 
** Por el amor de Dios” —“‘ For the love 
of God”—(hence they are also called 
Pordioseros)—“ por el amor de la San- 
tisisma ; Senorito me da Vmd un octa- 
vito—Dios se lo pagara a Vmd ;” “ for 
the love of the most holy Virgin, dear 
sir, give me onc little halfpenny—God will 
pay it you again.” These beggars, like 
members of juntas, trust the repayment 
of all principal and interest to t’rovi. 
dence ; yet they prefer the sound of loan 
to gifts the mere shadow of an im- 
possible repayment soothes their pride, 
which resents the suspicion of a dona- 
tion, and the admission of obligations. 
‘The general poverty of Spain is 
very great, the natural consequence of 
foreign invasion and civil war. It 
— heavily on the middling and 
igher classes, the well-born, and once 
affluent, who doubly writhe and suffer. 
To those who have known better things, 
misfortune, undeserved and unexpected, 
descends with corresive and appalling 
intensity. None can tell how the iron 
eats into the souls of thousands, whose 
a rage have been ravaged or con- 
scated, whose incomes were dependant 


on bankrupt government — or 
unpaid official salaries—those widowed 
homes, where even the paltry pensions on 
which the orphan family starved are 
withheld ; nor can the full and real ex- 
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tent of suffering be easily ascertained. 
It is sedulously concealed, and to the 
honour of all ranks of Spaniards, be it 
said, that in no country of the world 
are decayed circumstances endured with 
equal dignity, or such long-suffering 
patience and uncomplaining resigna- 
tion. 

‘‘Few Spaniards can afford to give 

much—the many pass on the other side. 
Familiarity has blunted their finer emo- 
tions of sympathy, and their charity 
must begin at home, and from seldom 
stirring out, is the coldest thing in this 
torrid climate ; but the Spaniard never 
had much milk of human kindness. This 
insensibility isexcused by the sang froid 
with which he bears his own griefs, 
oo, misfortunes, and even death : if, 
ike the Oriental, he endures them with 
patient apathy, he cannot be expected to 
show much sensation for similar suffer- 
ings when the lot of others. 

** Now, John Bull is held abroad to be 
a golden calf, and is worshipped and 
plundered ; the Spaniards, from the mi- 
nister of finance downwards, think him 
laden with ore, like the asses of Arcadia, 
and that, in order to get on lighter, he 
is as ready as Lucullus to throw it away. 
The moment one comes in sight the 
dumb will recover their speech and the 
lame their legs; he will be hunted by 
packs, as a bag fox; his pursuers are 
neither to be called nor whipped off. 
They persevere, in the hope that they 
may be paid a something as hush-money, 
in order to be got rid of; nor let any 
traveller even open his mouth, which be- 
trays that, however well put on his capa, 
the speaker is not a Spaniard, but a fo- 
reigner, Quare peregrinum vicinia rauca 
reclamat. If the pilgrim does once, in 
despair, give, the fact of the happy 
arrival in town of a charitable man 
spreads like wildfire ; all follow him the 
next day, just as crows do a brother- 
bird in whose crop they have smelt car- 
rion at the night’s roost. None are 
ever content—the same beggar comes 
every day—his gratitude is the lively 
anticipation of future favours—he ex- 
pects that you have granted him an 
annuity—but there is a remedy for every 
thing. The qualche cosa of the Ita- 
lian beggar is chilled by the cutting 
ce niente—the English vagrant by the 
hint of ‘ policeman,” or the gift, not of 
six-pence, but of a mendicity ticket. 
Lane (11—23) gives the exact forms, 
Allah yeu-zoockh—‘ God will sustain’— 
the Allah yoatee’h—‘God give thee,’ 
with which alone the analogous Egyp- 
tian beggar will be satisfied. So in 
Spain, the specific which operates like 
brimstone, the plea to which there is no 
demurrer is this—and let the traveller 
character the form on the tablet of his 
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memory—Perdone Vmd por Dios, Her- 
mano !—‘ My brother, let your worship 
excuse me, for God’s sake! The beg- 
gar bows; he knows that all further 
application is useless. The effect is 


certain if the words be quietly and 
gravely pronounced.”—(pp. 171—3.) 


Spain, including Portugal, her na- 
tural adjunct, seems, from her geo- 
graphical position, to have been des- 
tined for a first-rate European power 
Bounded on one side by the lofty Pyre- 
nees, and on all others by the sea, she 
forms a separate and compact territory, 
and with her bold and hardy popula- 
tion, ought to be amongst the foremost 
in arms, while her far-extending coasts, 
studded with bays and harbours, and 
washed by the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean, connect her with both he- 
mispheres, directly with the new world 
and the old, and give her the greatest 
natural advantage for commercial en- 
terprise. Her geological structure is 
peculiar, being almost one mountain, 
rising on all sides from the sea, and 
with a central table-land, averaging a 
height of from two to three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, from 
which plain chains of mountains rise 
again. Madrid is situated about 2000 
feet above the level of Naples, which 
is in the same latitude ; and the palace 
of the Escurial stands at the foot of a 
snow-clad mountain range, the Gua- 
demara, and on a seeming plain, but is 
at the same time 2725 feet above the 
city of Valencia. From inattention 
to the elevation of the central plateau 
of Spain, and also from its being 
so well known that oranges and wine 
as well as cotton and sugar are among 
her products, and that she lies so far 
south, there is a general impression 
that her climate is uniformly mild. 
The interior is often cold—sentinels 
have been frozen to death at Madrid, 
and nowhere are pulmonary complaints 
more general or more generally fatal ; 
and deep snow, at times, renders the 
roads in the Castiles impassable ; but 
at the same time the southern zone, 
facing the Mediterranean, is altoge- 
ther African. The orange tree, the 
lemon, and the date, the sugar-cane, 
the oleander, and the carob tree mark 
the character of its vegetation. This 
region comprises the large province 
of Andalucia—the most attractive, pic- 
turesque, and Spanish of all Spain ; 
we shall, therefore, select it for a rapid 
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visit, in the good company of Mr. Ford, 
and while we thus enable our readers 
to estimate, very imperfectly indeed, 
his work as a guide book, we may, at 
the same time, show how easily much 
that is novel and interesting may be 
seen. The Hand-Book, which is ad- 
mirably arranged, gives tours of all 
sorts, with the best season for them 
and the time each should take. The 
grand, or general tour of Spain, will 
scarcely, our author says, be accom- 
plished under a year andahalf. Three 
summer months would enable a tra- 
veller to run down from Bayonne to 
Madrid, through Victoria, Burgos, 
Valladolid, Segovia, and the Escurial. 
Madrid itself may now be reached in 
six days and a half from London, 
taking the peninsular steamer from 
Southampton, which makes Corunna 
in about seventy-two hours, and thence 
a mail runs to the capital in three 
days and a half, by Lugo and Bena- 
vente; and six weeks will do to make 
the tour of Andalucia, to which we 
have just proposed to direct the atten- 
tion of the reader. Beside the provin- 
cial, there are fishing and shooting 
tours, with artistical, geological, mi- 
neralogical, naval, military, and anti- 
quarian excursions. 

Andalucia, the richest, most tropi- 
cal, most Moorish, most Spanish, and 
most interesting province of Spain is, 
with its multitudinous attractions, one 
of the easiest of access from England. 
Steamers, which leave Southampton 
once a week, land the voyager, within 
eight days, at Cadiz, where scenery and 
costume tell him at once that he is in 
Spain. 

Andalucia is said to be the Tarshish 
of the Bible. ‘The term Tartessus, 
in ancient geography, was like our 
“‘ Indies,” long vaguely applied, and 
was probably first given to this pro- 
vince by the Pheenicians, who, as far 
as we know, were tlie earliest strangers 
who had intercourse with it. After 
the fall of Carthage, the Romans be- 
came acquainted with the south of 
Spain, and called it Beetia, from its 
great river the Beetis, now the Gua- 
dalquiver. On the Gothic invasion, 
the province was occupied by the Van- 
dals, who, though their rule was short, 
left their name behind. Being driven 
on to Barbary, they fixed the nomen- 
clature of both sides of the straits, 
which as Mr. Ford reminds us, were 
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long called Vandalucia, or Beled-el- 
Andalosh, the territory of the Van- 
dals. Nowhere is race more evident. 
They are clearly of a southern stock, 
the Pheenician, and are like—as our 
author says—us Irish, true Milesians. 
“ Nor,” adds Mr. Ford, “is the na- 
tional character dissimilar ; both alike 
are as impressionable as children, heed- 
less of results, uncalculating of con- 
tingencies, passive victims to violent 
impulse, gay, clever, good-humoured, 
and light-hearted, and the most sub- 
servient dupes of plausible nonsense. 
Tell them that their country is the 
most beautiful ; themselves the finest, 
handsomest, bravest, and most civi- 
lized of mortals, and they may be led 
forthwith by the nose.” But he further 
says that “whatever may be the ana- 
logies of race with the congener Mile- 
sians, the Irish beat the Andalucians 
hollow in fighting propensities.” The 
Andalucians, as individuals, partake, 
we are told, of the valour and per- 
sonal prowess for which all Spaniards 
are remarkable, but taken collectively, 
they have at all times shown that their 
natural defence is in their heels. Livy 
described them as “ omnium Hispano- 
rum maxime imbelles.” Soult sub- 
dued the whole province in fifteen 
days; and its conquest by the Duc 
d’ Angouleme, in 1823, was but a pro- 
menade militaire. It is but just to add 
that they have been long distinguished 
for intellectual qualities. While the 
Roman Beetica, Andalucia produced 
the two Senecas, Lucan, and Colu- 
mella; in Moorish times Cordova was 
the Athens of the west, and at a later 
period Valesquez, Murillo, and Cano 
gave her celebrity in the arts. The 
wit and humour of this province give 
tone to the “aficion” or “ fancy” of 
Spain—of which the leading worthies 
are the Contrabandista, the Ladron, 
the Torero, the Bailerino, and the 
Majo. ‘The dress of the province is 
what we call the Spanish costume, as 
worn on our stage, or at fancy balls. 
It is best seen on some village holiday, 
and to its full effect nature has lent 
a hand, ‘“ The Andalucian,” says Mr. 
Ford, “is cast in her happiest mould : 
he is tall, well grown, strong and 
sinewy. The female is worthy of her 
mate, and often presents a form of 
matchless symmetry, to which is added 
a peculiar and most fascinating grace 
and action, all of which are peculiar 
to the dance and the majo.” 
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“The Majo, the Figaro of our theatres, 
is entirely, in word and deed, of Moorish 
origin; he is akin to the Greek Palli- 
car; he is the local dandy. The deri- 
vation of the word is the Arabic majar, 
brilliancy, splendour, jauntiness in walk. 
Martial, as described by Pliny, jun. 
(Ep. iii, 21,) although an Secunia by 
birth, was, in fact, an Andaluz. ‘Erat 
homo ingeniosus (ingenioso hidalgo)— 
acutus, acer, et qui plurimum in scri- 
bendo salis haberet et fellis.’ This mix- 
ture of salt and gall is most peculiar to 
the satirical Sevillians, whose tongues 
flay their victims alive, ‘ quintanle a uno 
el pellejo.’ The graver Castilians, truer 
children of the Goth, either despise the 
Andalucians as half Moors, or laugh 
at them as mere clowns and merrymen; 
and certainly they are somewhat idle, 
insincere, fickle, and undignified. The 
Majo glitters in velvets and filigree but- 
tons, tags and tassels; his dress is as 
gay as his sun; external appearance is 
all and every thing with him. This 
love of show, boato, is precisely the 
Arabic batto, betato ; his favourite epi- 
thet, bizarro, ‘ distinguished,’is the Ara- 
bic bessard, elegance of form, from bizar, 
a youth, The Majo is an out-and-out 
swell, muy fanfaron; this fanfaronade, 
in word and thing, is also Moorish, since 


JSanfar and hinchar both signify to ‘ dis- 


tend,’ and are applied in the Arabic and 
in the Spanish to Jas narices, the infla- 
tion of the barb’s nostrils, and in a se- 
condary meaning to pretencion.””—p. 146, 


Strabo, as we learn from Mr. Ford, 
who never forgets a good classical 
illustration, appropriated to the Ely- 
sian fields of Andalucia, Homer's de- 
scription, in * Od.” 4, 563, and the 
classics, following him, placed here the 
gardens of the blessed, which after- 
wards became the real paradise of the 
Moors, the European Arabia Felix. 
Here was consolidated the Arab power 
which endured so long in Spain, and 
latest by centuries in this province, 
which still retains its appellation of 
Los Cuutro Reinos, the * Four King- 
doms,” from the separate principalities 
into which it was divided by the 
Orientals, viz. Seville, Cordova, Jaen, 
and Granada. The whole region oc- 
cupying the southern extremity of 
Spain is separated from the higher 
table lands by the mountain-chain of 
the Sierra Morena. The term Sierra, 
we may observe, is derived from the 
Spanish sierra, a saw, or, as some sug- 
gest, from the Arabic sehrah, an un- 
cultivated tract; and the word Mo- 
rena is a corruption of Mariana, this 
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barrier being the Montes Mariani of 
the Romans. It is aland of mountain 
and valley, its richest locality being 
the basin of the Guadalquiver, and its 
cities the first-rate of Spain. Should 
the traveller stay long, Granada should 
be his summer, Seville his winter 
home. 

On approaching Cadiz, the rock- 
built city is seen from afar, sparkling, 
says Mr. Ford, “like a line of ivory 
palaces, and rising on its headland 
from the dark blue sea.” It is one of 
the cleanest of continental cities, and 
owes this distinction to a system in- 
troduced there by a native of Ireland, 
Governor O'Reilly, in 1785. It is a 
place of remote antiquity, having been 
founded by the Pheenicians 287 years 
before Carthage, 347 years before 
Rome, and 1100 years before the 
Christian Era. Gaddir, its original 
appellation, is said, in the Punic 
tongue, to mean an enclosed place. 
This was written by the Greeks 
Tadsea, which the Romans changed 
into Gades ; and this was again ren- 
dered, by the Moors, into Kadis, 
nearly its present form. It was looked 
on as the end of the ancient world, 
because the Pheenicians, jealous in all 
that related to trade, allowed no 
strangers to pass beyond it. Caesar, 
whose first office,as Mr. Ford reminds 
us, was a questorship in Spain, saw, 
like the Duke, (Dispatch, Feb. 27, 
1810, cited in Hand-book,) the im- 
portance of this key of Andalucia, 
and strengthened it with works.— 
(Bell. C. 11-17.) Founded by tra- 
ders, Cadiz has only flourished by 
commerce. In ancient times its mer- 
chants were princes, having engaged 
much of the trade of Rome, especially 
the salt-fish monopoly. Its prosperity, 
which declined with that of Rome, 
rose once more on the discovery of 
America, and since Spain was de- 
prived of her colonies, fell again. 
The city may be seen in a day; the 
best things about it are the bay, its 
promenade, and the Alameda, where the 
judicious observer may have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the celebrated Gadi- 
taniar walk—the el piafar of the ladies 
of Cadiz. 


“The charm,” says Mr. Ford, “ is 
that it is natural, and in being the true, 
unsophisticated daughters of Eve and 
nature, the Spanish women have few 
rivals. They walk with the confidence 
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the power of balance, and the instanta- 
neous finding the centre of gravity, of 
the chamois. The Andaluza, in her 
glance and step, learns, although she 
does not know it, of the gazelle, and 
her action shows how thorough-bred and 
high-caste she is.” 


Xeres, famed for wine, is but a 
short distance from Cadiz, on the 
Seville and Madrid road, and the way 
to it affords fine views of that beauti- 
ful panorama, the bay of Cadiz. Xeres 
was named by the Moors, Sherish Fi- 
listin, having been allotted to a Philis- 
tine tribe. It is a straggling, ill-built 
city, with a population of about 32,000, 
but its vine-clad suburbs are pictu- 
resque. From about 8,000 to 10,000 
butts of really fine sherry wine are 
exported annually. This wine was 
first introduced into England, in the 
reign of our Henry VII. It is called 
seco on the spot, and in some of the 
old English authors is spelt * seck,” 
and hence manifestly the term “ sack,” 
and “ sherris sack” of our Elizabethan 
dramatists. It is made and consumed 
by foreigners, and little known in Spain 
beyond its immediate vicinity, neither 
its strength nor high price suiting the 
Spaniards. At Granada it is sold as 
a liqueur, and at Seville, in the best 
houses, one glass only is handed round, 
and that is a chasse. The first class, 
the “vino seco, fino, oloroso y gene- 
ros,” costs half a dollar a bottle on the 
spot. Fine sherry, from ten to twelve 
years old, is worth from fifty to eighty 
guineas per butt, in the bodega; add 
to this, freight, duty, and insurance, 
and it will stand the importer in from 
one hundred to one hundred and thirty 
guineas, in his cellar. A butt runs 
from one hundred and eight to one 
hundred and twelve gallons, and will 
bottle about fifty-two dozen. “ The 
reader,” says Mr. Ford, “ will now 
appreciate the bargains of those pale 
and golden sherries, advertised at 
‘36s. the dozen, bottles included,’ 
They are maris expers, although much 
indebted to Thames water, Cape wine, 
French brandy, and Devonshire cider.” 

Sherry, although the result of Xeres 
grapes, is an artificial wine, made up 
from different butts of many sorts and 
varieties of flavour, one barrel cor- 
recting another, until the standard is 
attained. This is managed by the 
capataz, or head man, who is usually 
an Austrian. Much of the exellence 
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of the wine is owing to the care and 
science of foreigners, mostly Scotch 
and French, who have settled here. 
«The callida junctura ought,” says 
Mr. Ford, “ to unite fullness of body, 
a nutty flavour and aroma, dryness, 
absence from acidity, strength,spiritu- 
osity, and durability.” Very little 
brandy is used. There are about one 
hundred variety of grapes. In the 
vintage the grapes are carefully put 
into vats, with layers of gypsum, an 
old African custom, as Mr. Ford cites 
(Pliny, N. H. xiv. 19), and hence, as 
he adds, Falstaff’s remark, “ There’s 
lime in this sack.” The first quality is 
called the fino; the coarser, the basto, 
and the latter is much used in San 
Lucar in the making up of cheap 
sherries, “‘ neat as imported.” To 
show the extent of this increasing 
traffic, we may observe, that in 1843, 
29,313 butts of this stuff were ex- 
ported, innocent of the Xeres grape, 
and mainly composed of bad Niébla 
wine, doctored and well brandied ; 
‘and thus,” says Mr. Ford, “a con- 
ventional notion of sherry is formed 
to the ruin of the real thing.” In 
like manner was the reputation of the 
Madeira wine destroyed. “ Fine old 
sherry is,” as our author adds, “of a 
Tich brown colour. The new raw 
wines are paler. To meet the prevail- 
ing taste in England, for pale old 
sherry, the colour is chemically dis- 
charged at the expense of the aroma. 
The cotos, or vineyards, are fenced 
with the arundo dunazx, or with the 
aloe, and are carefully watched—the 
proverb being, Ninas y vinas son mal a 
guardar.” 

Leaving Xeres, we soon turn from 
the Camino Real, or high road to Ma- 
drid, and reach Alcala, the city of 
springs, where the castle is one of the 
finest Arabian specimens in Spain. 
Proceeding over vine-clad hills, and 
on through olive grounds, and rich 
orange groves, and passing many a 
village where the gay and graceful 
costume of the peasantry gives to fair 
er fete the look of a scene upon the 
stage, the traveller at length sees be- 
fore him, glittering in the sun, the 
Moorish towers and stately Giralda of 
Seville. 


* Quien no ha visto a Seville, 
No ha visto a marsavilla,” 


** He who has not at Seville been 
Has not, 1 trow, a wonder seen.” 
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« Seville,” says Mr. Ford, “ the 
marvel of Andalucia, may be seen in 
a week, but the artist and the anti- 
quarian may employ some months there 
with profit.” The early history of 
Seville is lost in the remoteness of an- 
tiquity. [It was a Pheenician settle- 
ment, and its old name Hispal has a 
Punic sound. This was rendered by 
the Greeks, Isworz, changed by the 
Romans into Hispolis, and by the 
Moors into Ishbiliah, whence Sibilia, 
and the modern Sevilla. It is about 
five miles in circumference, enclosed 
by Moorish walls, with gates and 
towers, the most perfect of the style 
in Spain. Having been for five cen- 
turies in the possession of the Arabs, 
and wholly re-built by them, the city 
has altogether an Oriental character. 
It was the capital of Spain until the 
time of Charles V. The great object 
in Seville is the cathedral tower, called 
the Giralda, and so called from the 
vane que gira, that is, which turns 
round. It was built in 1196, by Abu 
Jussuff Yacub, who added it to the 
great mosque his father built. It was 
a mueddin tower, to call the faithful to 
prayer, and was originally two hundred 
and fifty feet high, the rich filigree 
belfrey, which makes one hundred 
feet additional, having been added to it 
in 1568. This was the tower-building 
age. The Aszainelli tower of Bologna 
three hundred and seventy-one feet 
high, was erected in 1109, and the Cam- 
panile of St. Mark, at Venice, three 
hundred and fifty feet high, in 1148. 
The Giralda, like the Campanile in the 
piazza of St. Mark, is square, with 
an area of fifty feet. It is a most in- 
teresting as well as a very elegant 
object, covered with a sunk Moorish 
pattern, and having light intersecting 
arches, resembling what has been called 
the Norman Saracenic. Beside the 
Giralda is the Patio de los Noranjos, 
the court of orange trees, with the 


original fountain at which the Moors 
performed their ablutions, and an arch 


of great beauty. The massive cathe- 
dral of Seville is the finest in Spain. 
* Grandezza is,” observes Mr. Ford, 
* its distinctive quality, as elegance is 
that of Leon, strength of Santiago, 
and wealth was that of Toledo.”” An- 
other object of beauty and architec- 
tural interest, is the Alcazar, a Moorish 
title, implying a royal residence, Al- 
Kasar, or Al-Casar, meaning the abode 
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of Cesar, aname which the Moors ac- 
cepted as synonymous with majesty. 
It is like many of the remains in Spain, 
rich in arabasques and Moorish de- 
corations, with halls resembling in de- 
tails those of the Alhambra. When, 
in 1813, the Duke, at Salamanca, de- 
livered Andalucia from the power of 
the French, Soult fled from Seville, 
but was directly and closely followed 
by our troops. The English over- 
took their adversaries at the bridge, 
and, led by Sir John Downie, charged 
it three times. Sir John was wounded, 
and taken prisoner : but with knightly 
feeling flung back his sword to his 
followers, that its honour might re- 
main unsullied. It had been Pizarro’s, 
and was given to Downie, as the well- 
earned reward of valour. Sir John 
Downie was afterwards made Alcaide 
of the Alcasar, “ not,” says Mr. Ford, 
“ Alcalde, as noted by Colonel Gur- 
wood, not the accurate duke—(Dis- 
patch, June 1], 1809.) The office of 
Alcaide is one of high honour; it is the 
Moorish kaid, Dux Arcis, the other a 
petty village magistrate; it is almost 
the difference between the constable of 
the tower, and a tower constable.” 
Seville was the great school of 
Spanish art, and this leads us to a sub- 
ject of high interest—the pictures and 
collections of Spain. So little are 
they known beyond the Pyrenees, that 
Wilkie called the country “an unex- 
plored territory, the very Timbuctoo 
of art;” and evincing his estimate of 
its importance in this respect, adds, 
that “he reckoned the seven months 
and ten days he passed in Spain, as 
the best employed time of his profes- 
sional life.” Murillo is known by some 
few of his paintings in England; Ve- 
lasquez, by name only; of dark Ri- 
bera—powerful, but severe—“ who 
painted,” (says Allan Cuningham,) 
“Txion on the wheel with such dis- 
tressing force, as misformed an unborn 
babe,” not much is known beyond the 
name he goes by, “ Spagnoletto,” 
often appended to bad copies of him 
in catalogues ; nothing is ever heard 
of Ribalta, the Domenichino of that 
country, or of Bicerra, who, as we 
learn from the last cited writer, 
wrought such a virgin, from a vision 
that came to him by night, as enrap- 
tured Queen Isabella; nothing of 
Morales, called, from his sweetness, 


the divine ; nothing of Alonso Cano, 
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the Michael Angelo of Spain; or of 
its Raphael, Juan Battista; or of 
Roelas, the painter of the Jesuits; or 
of Francesco Zurbaran, rated by Wil- 
kie, as next to Murillo, and often his 
equal; nothing of Gallegos, of Clau- 
dio Cuello, or, among others, of Pedro 
de Campana, whose manner a good 
deal resembled that of Correggio. 
There is a picture by this master—the 
taking down from the cross—now in 
the cathedral of Seville, beneath which 
Murillo was, at his own desire, buried. 
Such was his admiration of the work, 
that he had often stood before it for 
hours, “ waiting,” as he said, “ until 
these men actually descended with the 
body of our Lord.” 

The Spanish school is, as compared 
with the Italian, deficient in idealism. 
Its great characteristic is naturalness 
and truth. This is a main cause of 
the universal popularity of Maurillo’s 
works ; the tenderness of his virgins, 
and the hilarity of his lower subjects, 
being alike faithful to nature. Velas- 
quez, who, in painting an intellectual 
portrait, is, as Wilkie says, nearly un- 
rivaled, was by temperament so truth- 
ful that he could not flatter an Infanta, 
or a King, or even a prime minister— 
his picture of the Conde Duque de 
Olivares, on horseback, gives him his 
own very awkward seat; and his por- 
trait of Philip III. has all the im- 
becility of that bigot King. For this 
reason, too, the monks and friars of 
Ribera, his most frequent subjects, 
are uninteresting—they look, indeed, 
alive, as if they stepped out from their 
frames ; but though most ably painted, 
and powerfully drawn, they are but 
monks and friars. When, however, 
his subject is some cool inquisitor, he 
never fails to awaken the interest of 
something like terror at being so near 
one. The influence of the Church, 
and its interference in all matters, gave 
to much of Spanish art an ecclesiastical 
character. Its compositions are hagio- 
graphic—its figures draped—and, from 
the same cause, decorum is a marked 
feature of the Spanish school. The 
Inquisition had a rubric, according to 
which sacred subjects were to be 
treated, and an inspector, censor y vee- 
dor, who painted over or destroyed all 
deviations from their rules. Hence they 
have no voluptuous Venus—no un- 
dressed Diana, with naked nymphs— 
no such improper persons as Ledas, 
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Danaes, or the Graces. There was 
never enough of esthetic feeling in 
Spain to overcome the popular repug- 
nance to the nudities, or, as in Italy, 
to perceive the beautiful, forgetting all 
that is of the earth, earthy. The 
doctors of Salamanca declared it to 
be a mortal sin, pecado mortal, even 
to possess such naughty paintings ; 
and much was the holy tribunal per- 
plexed to determine how Adam and 
Eve in Paradise, or the Lady who 
tempted St. Anthony, should be 
painted, or figures represented where 
clothing would be misplaced. Pacheco, 
the father-in-law of Velasquez, his 
second and best master, and an autho- 
rity on the subject of painting in 
Spain, details, in his official character 
of censor, the regulations for the com- 
positions of devotional pictures. In 
describing the Last Judgment, by 
Martin de Vos, at Seville, he tells, too, 
says Mr. Ford, “how a bishop in- 
formed him that he had chanced, when 
only a simple monk, to perform ser- 
vice before this group of nakedness— 
the mitre had not obliterated the dire 
recollections—he observed (he had 
been a sailor in early life) that rather 
than celebrate mass before it again, 


he would face a hurricane in the Gulf 


of Bermuda.” Velasquez and Murillo 
emancipated themselves in a great 
degree from these trammels; but their 
pictures retain the creditable distinc- 
tion of being pure and moral. The 
Spanish school is subdivided into three, 
that of Valencia, that of the Castiles, 
and that of Seville. Of these Seville is 
the most distinguished, and its stars are 
Velasquezand Murillo. They were both 
natives of Seville, the former having 
been born in 1594, the latter in 1618. 
The one has been called the Homer, 
the other the Virgil of the Spanish 
school, Velasquez excelling in masculine 
and intellectual subjects, Murillo in the 
representation of female beauty and 
infantine grace. They were each the 
founders of a school, and are both re- 
markable for brilliancy of touch and 
truth—both are without trick or imita- 
tion, and thoroughly Spanish. Velas- 
quez, from his excellence in techni- 
calities, may interest the artist more, 
while the simplicity of Murillo appeals 
to the multitude. If Velasquez exceeds 
in power, Murillo exhibits more imagi- 
fation, and his subjects are more 
elevated. Both, at times, rival Titian, 
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in colouring, but the magic of Mu- 
rillo in this particular is the more uni- 
formly striking. The finest collection 
of Murillos, in Spain, is in his native 
city, Seville. It may seem strange 
that so many should have escaped the 
appropriations of M. Soult; but just 
before his arrival, fifteen of the finest, 
belonging to the Capuchin convent, 
were shipped off to Cadiz, where they 
lay till the departure of the French, 
being thus saved by what was, in 
Spanish monks, a miracle of prudence. 
These, with many others which escaped 
the French commissioners, now form 
the pride of the Museo in Seville, where 
the Spanish school, and especially its 
main sub-division and chief strength, 
that of Seville, may be well studied. 
Zurbaran, who preceded Murillo, has 
here his master-piece, the St. Thomas, 
a magnificent picture, which was car- 
ried off to Paris, but restored after 
the battle of Waterloo. Here, also, 
is the St. Hermenegildo of Herrera, 
the early master of Velasquez. Her- 
rera had been found guilty of forgery, 
but on seeing this picture, Philip IV., 

with more taste than justice, par- 
doned him. Among the pictures of 
interest are several by Juan de Cas- 
tillo, the master of Murillo. Velas- 
quez, the other great leader of the 
Spanish school, may also be well 
studied at Seville, though he is best 
seen at Madrid. ‘* No man,” observes 
Mr. Ford, not Titian excepted, ‘could 
better paint the minds of men than 
Velasquez. His touch was firm and 
fine, uniting perfect precision with the 
greatest executional facility. His mas- 
tery over his materials, his represen- 
tation of texture, air, and individual 
identity is absolutely startling.” Wilkie 
was struck with the perfect identity of 
Velasquez with the English school of 
painting ; and on looking at his pie- 
tures was constantly reminded of Rey- 
nolds, Romney, and Raeburn. “ Per- 
haps,” he adds, with characteristic 
modesty, “there is this difference— 
he does at once what we do by repeated 
and repeated touches.” The resem- 
blance of the leaders of the English 
school to Velasquez may probably arise 
from their common truth, from the 
directness with which they present in- 
tellectual character, seizing on essen- 
tials, slightly touching the minor acces- 
sories. In, however, some minutie of 
manner, in the square touch of his 
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hands and heads, Wilkie traced a re- 
semblance to Raeburn, whose portraits, 
he said, might often pass for those of 
the great Spaniard. As this distin. 
guished artist painted for the court, 
his subjects are of a higher grade, and 
possess more variety than those of most 
of the Spanish painters, with whom 
pale friars and dismal monks prevail. 
Velasquez is further remarkable for 
the versatility of his talents. He is 
the only artist of his country who 
acquired any reputation in Jandscape ; 
and although he preceded Claude and 
Salvator Rosa, his pictures have much 
of their breadth and picturesqueness. 
The atmosphere in his paintings has 
that real look more frequently given in 
water colours than in oil—the opacity 
of the latter vehicle rendering it more 
difficult to treat for such effects. As 
an animal painter, Velasquez rivals 
Snyders and Landseer. The pic- 
tures of this great artist are, as we 
have intimated, best seen at Madrid. 
There are sixty-two of his works in 
the Museo there, of which the most 
famed is “ The Surrender of Breda.” 
“ Never,” says Mr. Ford, “ were 
knights, soldiers, or national cha- 
racter better painted, or the heavy 
Fleming, the intellectual Italian, and 
the proud Spaniard more nicely 
marked, even in their boots and 
breeches. The lances in the hands of 
the guards actually vibrate.” From 
the last circumstance, this picture has 
acquired the name of Las Lanzas. 
There is one portrait by this master 
in the collection at Madrid which will 
always be looked on with interest by 
English eyes, that is the likeness of 
the Infanta Maria, the object of our 
Charles the First’s visit to Spain. 
Howell, a writer of the day, cited in 
the Hand-Book, and who was there at 
the time, describes her as “a very 
comely lady, rather of a Flemish com- 
plexion than a Spaniard, fair-haired, 
and carrying a most pure mixture of 
white and red in her face: she is full 
and big-lipped, which is held a beauty 
rather than a blemish, or any excess 
in the Austrian family.” Afterwards, 
when the match was quite off, Howell, 
who seems to have been an experienced 
courtier, describes her less favourably, 


but with more truth, as being of 


“ fading flaxen hair and heavy-eyed.” 
We share the regret expressed by Mr. 
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Ford, that the portrait of Charles, 
begun by Velasquez, is not to be found. 
How interesting it would have been to 
have compared it with the well-known 
Vandykes ! 

Nothing in Spain is cleaned much, 
and this circumstance has had a happy 
influence on the arts. The old pic- 
tures have generally escaped the over- 
cleaning and re-painting which has 
been their cruel fate in other countries, 
This is very observable in the collec- 
tion at Seville. The museo there con- 
tains in all about two hundred pictures, 
and is thus, though richer in Murillos, 
much less extensive than the great 
gallery of Spain—the museo at Ma- 
drid. This magnificent collection, 
like the few good things in mo- 
dern Spain, owes its origin to chance 
rather than to design. It was formed 
by one who had little taste for any 
thing but embroidery and cigars— 
Ferdinand VII.—one who was about 
“as inesthetic a Goth,” says Mr. 
Ford, * as ever smoked tobacco.” He 
had the quaint and massive furniture 
of his palaces removed to make way 
for French finery, and the pictures 
taken down, and stowed in garrets and 
corridors, exposed to damp, and dust, 
and plunder, where they were rotting 
and disappearing, when two noblemen 
who had a feeling for the arts, the 
Marquis de La Cruz, and the Duque 
de Gor, interested the queen, La 
Portuguesa, Ferdinand’s second wife, 
about them. She advanced £40 a- 
month towards preparing rooms for 
their reception; and in 1819, three 
saloons, with about 311 pictures, were 
opened to the public. The admiration 
which this collection excited, especially 
from foreigners, pointed it out to 
Ferdinand as a path to fame. He 
then applied himself to the prepa- 
ration and formation of the gallery, 
and thus became the Augustus of Ma- 
drid. It might have been expected 
that Spain would possess rich stores of 
art. In the days of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, when painting was 
regarded with a feeling which it has 
never since inspired, Charles V. and 
Philip II. of Spain were the most 
distinguished sovereigns of Europe. 
At another brilliant epoch of the art 
Philip IV. of Spain, ruled in Na- 
ples, and the long connection of 
Spain with the Low Countries, caused 
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her to acquire some of the finest spe- 
cimens of the Dutch school. 

To give some idea of the collection 
in the Museo at Madrid, we transcribe 
from Mr. Ford that there are 27 Bas- 
senos, 49 Breughels, 8 Alonzo Canos, 
10 Claudes, 22 Vandykes, 16 Guidos, 
55 by Luca Giordana, 13 by Antonio 
Moro, 46 by Murillo, 3 by Parmigia. 
nino, 21 by N. Poussin, 10 by Ra- 
phael, 53 by Ribera, 23 by Snyders, 
52 by Teniers, 43 by Titian, 27 by 
Tintoretto, 62 by Velasquez, 24 by 
Paul Veronese, 10 by Wouvermans, 
14 by Zurbaran, besides specimens of 
other eminent masters. Such is still 
the wealth of this single gallery, after 
all that was abstracted by ‘the French, 
or lost by negligence. It will be seen 
that its great attractions are Velasquez 
and Murillo. In the Italian school, it 
is strongest in Titian, many of whose 
first-rates are in Spain, and in the 
atch school in Teniers. It is defec- 
tive in some masters, and there is no 
attempt at classification or chronologi- 
cal arrangement. We have not space 
even to glance at the other galleries or 
celebrated pictures of Spain, whether 
by home or foreign hands. In treat- 
ing of the Spanish school, we have 
dwelt on its main sub-division—that of 
Seville—both as being connected with 
that city which we were noticing, and 
as comprising the most brilliant mas- 
ters of Spain. The school of Valentia 
is interesting, having produced her 
elder artists. Ribalta, born in 1551, 
who was at once the Domenichino and 
the Sebastian del Piombo of Spain, 
and Josef Ribera, his ‘pupil, born in 
1588, of whom we have already 
spoken, and who, settling at Naples, 
acquired the name of Spagnoletto. 
Their best pictures, and those of 
others of the same school, are in Va- 
lentia. The school of the Castiles 
has no names of equal character, or 
which it is worth our while to speak 
of, 

We have been induced to notice, so 
far, the Spanish school of painting, 
because the subject is so nearly new, 
and almost untouched upon in English 
works. We wish, with Mr. Ford, 
that Passavant, or Kugler, or some 
German who understands the princi- 


* The Hand-Book of Painting in Italy, 


By a Lady. Murray, London, 1843. 
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ples and history of art, would visit 
the collections in the Peninsula, and 
give us a work on which dependence 
may be placed; and we must add our 
hope that he may meet with as able a 
translator as the lady who has made 
Kugler’s book on painting in Italy a 
standard English work.* 

From painting we turn to the sister 
topic of architecture; in one depart- 
ment of which—the Moorish—Spain, 
as is well known, affords the models. 
The early Gothic—obras de los Godos 
—‘ works of the Goths,” as the Spa- 
niards say, with round arches, is found 
most in the Asturias and Gallicia, the 
provinces in which the Gothic power 
in Spain was first established. The 
metropolitan cathedrals, which are all 
fit subjects for architectural study, 
and are all great, are in what is termed 
the Norman style, with various inter- 
mixtures, the most peculiar and pre- 
vailing being Moorish. We have no- 
ticed the Giralda of Seville, as a spe- 
cimen of Arabian architecture. An- 
other distinguished example, among 
the many in Spain, is the Mezquita of 
Cordova, once the Athens of the 
Moor. This mosque derives its name, 
La Mezquita, from the Arab word 
masegad, to worship prostrate. An- 
other celebrated specimen is the all- 
famed Alhambra, to notice which we 
may pass on to Granada, and there 
close our promised tour of Andalucia. 
The name Granada is a corruption of 
the Punic appellation karnattah, the 
prefix car implying, it is said, a town 
built on an eminence. In 1019, this 
became the residence of a Moorish 
chief, and when the Moors were driven 
from all other parts of Spain, their 
power was concentrated here, and, 
aided by the snowy range of the Sierra 
Nervada, and the wild fastnesses of 
the Alpujarras, maintained for cen- 
turies. Granada, thus the centre 
of the Moorish power, and the home 
of a magnificent dynasty, numbered 
at one time a population of half a 
million of souls, now reduced to about 
80,000. Just at the period that Spain 
was deriving strength from union, by 
the junction of the kingdoms of Arra- 
gon and Castile, on the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the Arab 








Translated from the German of Kugler, 
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power of Granada was weakened by 
internal dissensions, and its downfall 
hastened by the intervention of a Spa- 
nish Esther, Isabel de Solis, who, 
being the daughter of the governor of 
Martos, was taken prisoner, and be- 
came the favoured wife of Abu-l- 
hasar, King of Granada. She was 
called by the Moors, from her beauty, 
Zoraya, that is, “ Morning Star ;” and 
Ayeshah, another of the monarch’s 
wives, becoming her rival, the court was 
divided into two factions—the Zegris, 
(Arragonese, from Thegr, or Arra- 
gon,) who sided with Ayesha, and the 
Abencerrages, (Beni Cerraj, children 
of the saddle,) who took part with 
Zoraya. The king was, in 1482, de- 
throned by his son, the child of 
Ayesha, Abu-Abdilla, altered by the 
Spaniards into Boabdilla, who was 
also called by the Moors As-Saghir, 
the younger, to distinguish him from 
his father, a name which the Spaniards 
fashioned into el Rey chico. On the 
termination of the celebrated siege of 
Granada, in 1492, this prince surren- 
dered his kingdom to Ferdinand, on 
conditions that he and his people 
should be permitted to live unmolested 
in the Alpujarras—conditions which 
were only regarded with Punic faith. 
The spot is still shown from which, as 
he retired, he, for the last time, saw 
his proud city of Granada and its 
peerless Alhambra, and is to this day 
named El ultimo sospiro del Moro. 
As the tears gushed from his eyes, his 
haughty mother uttered the reproach, 
«© Thou dost well to weep like a wo- 
man, for that which thou hast not de- 
fended like a man.” 

We may observe that the appellation 
«* Moors” was given by the Spaniards 
to the Arabs, because, although they 
hated them religiously as infidels, they 
held them in veneration as Moros— 
gentlemen and soldiers. After the 
fall of Granada, they were named, 
with a contemptuous diminutive, Mo- 
riscos. ° 

The first commencement of the Al- 
hambra is of unknown antiquity. A 
building there is mentioned, in a. pb. 
864, by an Arabian poet as “ kal-’at- 
al-hamra,” the red castle.” The 
name is derived from the Arabic 
«¢ Amhar,” (in the feminine “ hamra,”) 
red, from the colour of the material 
of which it is built. When the Moor- 
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ish kings made Granada their resi- 
dence, they built on this spot their 
Aleassar, or palace, hence called the 
Kasni-l-hamra. The fortress palace, 
of which the remains still exist, and 
which thus acquired its name, was 
commenced by Ibna-l-ahmar, in 1248, 
and the work was carried on by 
his son, and completed by his grand- 
son, Mohammed III. in 1314. Yusuf I. 
was, about 1348, its great decorator, 
being a monarch of peaceful tastes, 
and having vast resources. Its decline 
dates from the conquest of Granada. 
The very next day the monks com- 
menced what they called their puri- 
fications, and the taking down the 
Moslem symbols. It suffered almost 
as much from the Flemish alterations 
of Charles V. and subsequently par- 
took of the decay of the Spanish mo- 
narchy. Richard Wall, an Irishman, 
and minister of Charles IIT. saved it 
from utter ruin by having it repaired. 
The Spaniards, with strong prejudices 
and little taste, have treated it either 
with abhorrence or neglect; and it 
nearly received its final overthrow 
from those modern Vandals, the French 
—a term of reproach, which they may 
thank their leaders for having brought 
upon them ; and which, as now applied, 
is probably much more unjust to the 
Vandals than to them. They levelled 
the Moorish palace of the Mufti and 
La cusa de los Viudas, to make an 
exercising ground; tore up the blue 
and white pavement in the Court of 
Lions, in the Alhambra, to turn it into 
a garden ; mined its graceful towers— 
blew up eight of them—all beautiful— 
and purposed to have destroyed the 
rest (the holes made by their miners 
are there still), but were happily com- 
pelled to depart. The ruin to which 
this magnificent building has been ex- 
posed by the negligence of every suc- 
cessive government, and the vile uses to 
which its rich halls have been applied, 
are told, and for the first time, by Mr. 
Ford, who collected his information 
during a two months’ residence within 
its walls. How surpassing must have 
been its splendour when there still 
remains enough to make it the wonder 
of Spain! « Alhambram, proh! dii 
immortales!” said Peter Martyr, who 
entered it in the train of its conquerors, 
*qualem Regiam! unicam in orbe 
terrarum crede !"* 


* Cited from the Hand-Book, p. 374. 
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The Alhambra crowns the hill on 
which Granada is built. The lines of 
its walls and towers follow the curves 
and dips of the ground, and “ hence,” 
observes Mr. Ford, “the elegance and 
picturesqueness of those oriental for- 
tifications.” Its filigree towers rise 
from out a deep girdle of trees, which 
contrast well with the barren sierras 
above. ‘“ The wooded slopes,” adds 
our author, “ are kept green by water- 
courses, and tenanted by nightingales.”” 
Granada, with her thousand fountains, 
is supplied with a waste of waters, the 
Darro and Xenil being drawn off from 
near their sources far above the 
town. The grand entrance to the 
palace is by La Torre de la Justicia, 
the gate of judgment, where the king, 
as in the east, heard causes. The 
passage is through a double gate.— 
* David,” as our author cites, “ sat 
between the two gates.” The guard- 
room is here, where now, “ instead 
of the well-appointed Mameluke, and 
glittering Moor, or iron-clad cham- 
pion of Tendilla, a few gaunt, half- 
starved, bandit-looking invalids are 
huddled together, need starving in 
their eyes, their only uniform being 
ragged misery.” 


‘The severe and almost forbidding 
exterior of the Alhambra, gives no pro- 
mise of the Aladdin gorgeousress which 
once shone within, when the opening of 
a single door admitted the stranger into 
an almost paradise. In common with 
other Moorish commanding Alcazares, 
it is built on the crest of a hill, and of 
tapia. The picturesque walls and towers 
which fringe the heights, follow the 
natural lines of the uneven ground, 
This fortress-palace, the dwelling of an 
oriental, was intended to awe the city 
below, to keep out heat, enemies, foreign 
and domestic, and to keep in women. 
The plain aspect was adopted to avert 
the effects of the evil-eye, which scowls 
on the over-prosperous, and mars their 
felicity. The interior voluptuousness 
and splendour were masked, like the 
glittering spar in a coarse pebble.— 
Thus, while the Spanish palace was all 
external ostentation, and internal imper- 
fection, the Moor’s motto was ‘esse 
quam videri;’ content with the sub- 
stance within, he was free from the va- 
nity of displaying a whitened sepulchre 
to the world. 

“The internal arrangements were 
purely oriental. The colonnaded walks, 
the fountains, baths, the diaper-stucco 
Tarkish, the Azulejo dado, which at 
once combined durability, colour, cool- 








ness, and a non-reception of vermin ; 
above which hung the rich Artesonado 
roof, gilded and starred, like a heaven, 
over the glorious saloons. ‘ The archi- 
tecture of the Arabs,’ says Owen Jones, 
‘is essentially religious, and the off- 
spring of the Koran, as Gothic archi- 
tecture is of the Bible. The prohibi- 
tion to represent animal life, caused 
them to seek for other means of deco- 
ration—inscriptions from the Koran, 
interwoven with geometrical ornaments 
and flowers, not drawn decidedly from 
nature, but translated through the loom ; 
for it would seem that the Arabs in 
changing their wandering for a settled 
life, in striking the tent to plant it ina 
form more solid, had transferred the 
luxurious shawls and hangings of Cash- 
mere, which had adorned their former 
dwellings, to their new, changing the 
tent-pole for a marble column, and the 
silken tissue for gilded plaster ;’ and, 
certainly, he might have added that the 
palm tree was the type of the columns 
which they used in their patios.”— 
p. 372. 


The slender palm-like pillars, with 
every variety of capital, are of white 
marble, but in’ the time of the Moors 
were all gilt, save that the ornaments 
on the mouldings were painted, the 
ground blue, and the ornament the 
white of the marble. It would be in 
vain for us to attempt a description of 
the rich details and endless variety of 
Arabian architecture, its Artesonado 
ceilings and honeycomb stalactical pen- 
dentives, its Azulejo pillars, and dados 
and frets, its shutter and door marque- 
terie, and the intricacies of its infinite 
patterns—we cannot, even with our 
limits, accomplish the less hopeless, 
but still difficult task of portraying 
its grander features, its saloons, cor- 
ridors, mezquita or mosque, baths and 
courts. In the hall of the ambassa- 
dors was the Khalif’s throne. The 
thickness of the walls may be judged 
of from Mr. Ford’s remark, that the 
windows are so deeply recessed as to 
look like cabinets, or the lateral cha- 
pels of a cathedral. The prospect 
from this saloon is one of the finest 
in Spain. “ Ill-fated the man,” said 
Charles V. who lost all this.” Ano- 
ther of the halls, Za sala de los Aben- 
cerrages, is so called from the massacre 
of the Abencerrages, by Boabdil, hav- 
ing been perpetrated here. ‘ The slen- 
der pillars of the aleove explains,” 
says Mr. Ford, “ how Sampson pulled 
down the support of the house of 
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Dagon.” The Sala de Justicia has 
received its appellation from its paint- 
ed ceiling, which represents the Moors 
in divan, and has thus the additional 
interest of giving their true costume. 
The Sala las dos Hermanas, the Hall of 
the two Sisters, is named from the two 
sister slabs of a rare Macael marble, 
which are let into its pavement. This, 
which was part of the private apart- 
ments of the Moorish kings, is pre- 
eminent in symmetry and beauty. At 
the end of the saloon is a ventana, 
or window, remarkable for its elegance, 
looking into one of the many courts 
which were rich in graceful ornaments, 
cool with abounding fountai.s of clear 
water, and ever-green with myrtle and 
cypress. Here was the boudoir of the 
sultana, “in which,” says our author, 
“poetry and art exhausted all their 
efforts, all the varieties of form and 


, colour which adorn other portions of 


the palace are here united.” 


** Such,” says Mr. Ford, concluding 
his full and clear account of the great 
Arabian edifice, from which, mainly, 
we have gleaned our little knowledge ; 
**such is the alhambra, in its decayed 
and fallen state, the carcase of what it 
was when vivified by a living soul, and 
now the tomb, not the home of the 
Moor. It may disappoint those who, 
fonder of the present and a cigar, than 
of the past and the abstract, arrive 
heated with the hill, and are thinking of 
getting back to an ice, a dinner, and a 
siesta. Again, the nonsense of annuals 
has fostered an over-exaggerated notion 
of a place, which, from the dreams of 
boyhood, has been fancy-formed as a 
fabric of the genii. Few airy castles of 
illusion will stand the prosaic test of 
reality, and no where less than in Spain. 
But to understand the alhambra, it 
must be lived in, and beheld in the 
semi-obscure evening, so beautiful of 
itself in the South, and when ravages 
are less apparent than when flouted by 
the gay day glare. Ona stilly summer 
night all is again given up to the past 
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and to the Moor; then, when the moon, 
Dian’s bark of pearl, floats above it in 
the air, like his crescent symbol, the 
tender beam heals the scars, and makes 
them contribute to the sentiment of 
widowed loneliness, The wan rays tip 
the filigree arches, and, give a depth to 
the shadows, and a misty undefined 
magnitude to the saloons beyond, which 
sleep in darkness and silence, broken 
only by the drony flight of some bat. 
The reflections in the ink-black tank, 
glitter like subaqueous palaces of Un- 
dines; as we linger in the recesses of 
the windows, below lies Granada, with 
its busy hum, and the lights sparkle like 
stars on the obscure Albaicin, as if we 
were looking down on the reversed fir- 
mament. The baying of the dog, and 
the tingling of the guitar, indicating 
life there, increase the desolation of the 
Alhambra. Then, in proportion as all 
here around is dead, do the fancy and 
imagination become alive. The halls 
and courts seem to expand to a larger 
size ; the shadows of the cypresses on 
the walls assume the forms of the dusky 
Moor, revisiting his lost home in the 
glimpses of the moon, while the night 
winds, breathing through the unglazed 
windows and myrtles, rustle as his 
silken robes, or sigh like his lament 
over the profanation of the unclean 
infidel and the destroyer.”—pp. 380, 
381.* 


The writer of such passages needs 
no praising to commend him to the 
public, much less are we called upon 
to apologise for having made him 
speak so often for himself. It has 
been our desire to do justice to a 
work, which coming forward with a 
modest name, exhibits a mass. and 
variety of fresh knowledge rare in 
these compiling days, and whose small- 
est merit is a charm of manner. We 
have, from the nature of our notice, 
presented it but imperfectly; yet, in 
parting from Mr. Ford, we speak, 
we are sure, our reader’s feelings as 
well as our own, when we express 
a hope that he may be induced to give 


* Murphy’s “ Arabian Antiquities” is the only work on the Alhambra, which, 
until lately, was known to English readers. We were never able to rate it highly, 
although it is much praised by Dibdin, in his Library Companion, and by so excel- 
lent a judge as Sir Walter Scott. It is copied from an old Spanish work, entitled 
‘* Atiqudades Arabes ;” and, as Mr. Ford says, is so inaccurate as to suggest a 
doubt whether Murphy was ever on the spot. Far superior to it is the “* Erine- 
rungen,” of Von Gail of Munich, and the still more splendid work of F M. Hes- 
semer, Berlin, 1836; but they all fade, as Mr. Ford assures us, before the English 
publication of Owen Jones, “Plans of the Alhambra.” London. 1842. “ The 
scrupulous architectural and artistical accuracy of which is rivalled by its gor- 


geous execution,” 
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us the notes of his travels in other 
lands—he has exhausted the subject 
of Spain. 

It is impossible to rise from the ex- 
amination of so elaborate a work on 
Spain, and to behold her present state 
of anarchy, fusion, and confusion, 
without asking the question—is there 
a prospect of her regeneration? We, 
as yet, see none—not even the small 
cloud in the horizon, the harbinger of 
coming plenty and returning health. 
Half Arabs as they are, the Spaniards 
retain that oriental trait, the sto qui— 
permanence in habits—be they good 
or bad—and theirs are mostly of the 
latter quality. The kingdom which, 
as we have said, has never been well 
consolidated, has at all times been 
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overrun with robbers and smugglers, 
now the only industrious sections of 
its people, except the muleteers, who 
deal with both. Partially emanci- 
pated from superstition, the Spaniards 
ure trending to infidelity ; education 
is making no way among them, and in 
politics their prevailing creed is that 
wild liberalism which in all countries 
is less allied to liberty than to oppres- 
sion.* Thus, with some knowledge of 
the resources of Spain, and no dispo- 
sition to undervalue the good points 
of her people, we are still compelled 
to regard her as a dead nation, obli- 
terated from among the powers of 
Europe, and have no faith to write on 
the proud tablet which tells of her 
buried greatness, the word Resurgam. 


LEAF. 


FROM THE FRENCH, 


* De la tig: detachee 
Pauvre feuille desechee, &c."” 


From the hill to the valley, the grove to the plain, 
From the branch where thou never wilt blossom again, 
Thy green beauties faded, sere, withered, and dying— 
Brown leaf of the forest! oh, where art thou flying ? 


I know not—I heed not—I go with the blast, 

Which swept me away from the bough as it passed. 
The storm-gust which shattered the oak where I hung, 
Had ruth for the feeble, but none for the strong. 

It has rent the tough branch, once my glory and stay, 
And—the wind for my wild mate—I’m whirled away. 


What rede I, or reck ? 


On its cold bosom lying, 


J haste to where all things in nature are hicing— 

And the sweet garden rose-leaf floats off with the breeze— 
Where the zephyr wafts blossoms and buds from the trees, 
So lightly I drive to my destiny too ; 

And it may be to glad me—it may be to rue— 

My companions, the Ilex, the Ash, the bright Laurel, 

And the Beech, with its death-bloom, as ruddy as coral. 
Now read my sad Riddle, Sir Seer !—and its moral. 


CrEciL. 


* «T hate oppression in every shape,” said a Spanish Liberal—a good specimen of 
the genus—to Lord Caernarvon; ‘‘I ama friend to the human race ; if, indeed, 
there be a Jew among us, burn him, I say, burn him alive.” 
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POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. JAMES GRAY,—NO. 


* Thou hast left sorrow in thy cong, 
A voice not loud but deep ; 
The glorious bowers of earth among, 
How often didst thou weep! 


* Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
‘Thy tender thoughts and high? 
Now peace the woman’s heart hath found 
And joy the poet's eye.” — 
Mrs, HEMANS. 


[Some of the poems in our present Series, as well as two or three in that imme- 
diately preceding, expressing, as they do, feelings altogether private and perso- 
nal, we should have hardly deemed ourselves justified in printing, had we not 
the express sanction of the one to whom they were addressed—Mrs. Gray's 
nearest friend. The records of affection, pure and blameless, intended merely 
for the gratification of some sympathetic bosom, would naturally claim reserve 
or suppression ; were it not that the feelings which we hide so jealously while we 
are alive, rarely enter their appeal against a posthumous declaration. Here, 
there is danger neither of ridicule nor mistake. The bounds have been tra- 
versed, and not vainly. Over the wide gulf set between us and the Departed, 
no uncharitable sentence can wing its way; and we listen, with calm and sub- 
dued attention, to accents floating upward to us from the tomb, whose expres- 
sion from the Living would, perhaps, have been encountered with the keen edge 
of satire only. 

We have many love-poems written by men ; and our own language, magnifi- 
cent in its wealth, ranks such efforts among its highest lyrical triumphs. Even 
in the coarseness of elder times, it is memorable to hearken to the cavalier and 
courtier, the wit and scholar, confessing in language most musically soft their 
subjugation to the all-absorbing passion. A refinement, at other times half- 
unknown, came upon them at such seasons ; and the very hcpe of being deemed 
worthy of acceptance would seem to have in itself created the required worthi- 
ness. The verses of Surrey and Sidney, of Raleigh and Waller, of Ben Jon- 
son, Herrick, and a host of others, will recur at once to the memory, and start 
to the lip for quotation. And a yet higher name than any, we have in that of 
the great dramatist, who, in his sonnets, speaks to us as “ one of ourselves,” with 
all our own hopes and regrets—witness that touching one in which he bids his 
love forget him, lest recollection itself should bring reproach or pain. 

** No longer mourne for me when I am dead, 
Than you shall heare the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest wormes to dwell: 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O if (I say) you looke upon this verse 
When I, perhaps, compounded am with clay, 
Doe not so much as my poore name reherse, 
But let your love even with my life decay ; 
Least the wise world should looke into your mone, 
And mocke you with me after I am gone.” 


This is true poetry, worthy the revelation of that “higher mood” which 
empties the human heart wholly of self, and in its stead infuses a devotion to 
an outer object, to last for a life-time. 

Unfortunately, however, all such strains have been in our own day so unpla- 
tonized, that degradation no less deep than deserved has followed; and the 
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Anteros of Moore and Byron has converted into a byeword the very name of 
“amatory poetry."" We may deplore this, not only on account of the mischiefs 
effected by this perversion of the Muse, but also for the false character which 
bas accrued to the delineation of all such themes. The expression of some of 
the holiest human aspirations has thus been unworthily condemned; and men 
shrink from attempting what possesses not only the difficulty of description, but 
also now the outward seeming of sensuality or profligacy. But what is Love- 
poetry written by a woman? Not, we trow, the Sapphic lyrics :— 


“* That man is like a god to me, 
Who, sitting face to face with thee, 
Shall hear thee sweetly speak, and see 
Thy laughter’s gentle blandishing.”’ 


Not words like these, but better ones; when the soul, conscious of its immor- 
tality, superadds the awe of religion to the characteristic devotion of the gentler 
sex. Here is holier guidance than the fabled Hymens and Cupids could afford. 
The power of Christianity in hallowing the domestic relations, would be an 
interesting inquiry ; it is one, however, on which we cannot now enter. How 
easy to exhibit its all-conquering influence in purifying the strong, in protecting 
the weak, and in blessing both by exalting the ties which bind them! With 
this mere allusion we must pass on; observing only, that we see nothing in the 
poetry of passion to forbid the introduction of these higher feelings, and that 
we must ascribe the too frequent lowness of its tone to their utter absence and 
neglect. Now, the verseof Mrs. Gray is religious. There is no lack of ardent 
affection ; but washed as this is in * Siloa’s brook,” it stands forth cleansed from 
all its earthly accidents. Amid the natural hopes and fears which then gather 
round, we find the constant acknowledgment of a Higher Power to rule and 
control all things, and the happy conviction derived from this faith that all 
eventually would be well. And it wasso. ‘The long expectations of years were 
at last more than fulfilled ; and the continued sentiment ‘on our poor friend's 
lips was “ I am now only too happy!” 

Delicately and distantly as we have made these remarks, we had almost rather 
they were left unsaid ; yet we have chosen between exercising a sort of con 
straint over ourselves in giving them, and publishing the following poems without 
any explanation.) 


I.—LOVE'S MEMORY. 


I wove a wreath—’twas fresh and fair, 
Rich roses in their crimson pride, 

And the blue harebell flowers were there— 
I wove, and flung the wreath aside ; 

Too much did those bright blossoms speak 

Of thy dear eyes and youthful cheek. 


I took my lute ; methought its strain 
Might wile the heavy hours along, 
I strove to fill my heart and brain 
With the sweet breath of ancient song, 
In vain—whate’er I made my choice 
Was fraught with thy bewildering voice. 


And down I laid the useless lute, 
And turned me to the poet’s page ; 
And vainly deemed that converse mute 
Unmingled might my heart engage : 
But in the poet’s work I find 
The fellow essence of thy mind! 
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I wandered ’midst the ancient wood, 
And sought the greenest, coolest glade, 
Where not a sunbeam might intrude ; 
And in a chestnut’s quiet shade 
I sate, and in that leafy gloom 
Thought of the darkness of the tomb. 


And strove to lead my heart to drink 

At the deep fonts of wandering thought, 
To ponder on the viewless link 

Betwixt our souls and bodies wrought— 
To quench my passion-dreams of thee 
Awhile in that philosophy. 


Yet all the while thine image bright 
Still flitted by, my mind to win, 

Casting through dreamy thoughts its light, 
Like sunshine that would enter in ; 

And every leaf and every tree 

Seemed quivering with dreams of thee. 


Beloved! I will strive no more! 
Thine image, in viceregal power, 
Shall ruling sit all memories o'er 
Throned in my heart, until the hour 
When thou thyself shalt come again, 
Resuming there thine olden reign. 


Il.——WE SHALL BE HAPPY YET. 


Fear not, beloved, tho’ clouds may lour, 
Whilst rainbow visions melt away, 
Faith’s holy star hath still a power 
That may the deepest midnight sway. 
Fear not! I take a prophet’s tone, 
Our love can neither wane nor set ; 
My heart grows strong in trust—Mine Own, 
We shall be happy yet! 


What, though long anxious years have passed 
Since this true heart was vowed to thine, 
There comes for us a light at last 
Whose beam upon our path shall shine. 
We who have loved ’midst doubts and fears, 
Yet never with one hour’s regret, 
There comes a joy to gild our tears— 
We shall be happy yet. 


Ay, by the wandering birds, that find 
A home beyond the mountain wave, 
Though many a wave and storm combined 
To bow them to an ocean grave— 
By summer suns that brightly rise 
Though erst in mournful tears they set, 
By all Love’s hopeful prophecies, 
We shall be happy yet! 
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Ill.——-T HE SABBATH-SCHOOL ON THE SEA SHORE. 


[ The following lines were written in a garden house commanding a view of 
the sea. It was also used as a Sunday-school room. ]} 


Ye who walk these garden bowers, 
Pleased to look on trees and flowers, 
Think tho’ sown by human hand, 
Rain hath fallen and wind hath fanned, 
Ere from yonder sheltering earth 
Blossoms came in beauty forth— 
Ere upon the tender shoot 
Hung the sunny ripened fruit. 
Look ye through this simple room, 
And in reverent spirit come ; 
Here on every Sabbath day 

Little human flowers are brought, 
Here the true and living way 

That their souls should seek is taught. 
Human kindness tutoreth these, 
Yet they need heaven's dew and breeze ; 
Pray that both may here be found, 
God's own blessing shed around! 


Fair the prospect we behold, 

All beneath the eye unrolled, 

The far-off town, the hilly sand, 
And the sea beyond the land. 
When the children here shall sce 
Ocean’s dim immensity, 

Pray that a sublimer view 

On their souls may open too; 
That to them the Saviour’s love 
May a shoreless ocean prove, 
And that time’s dark waters past, 
Their haven may be heaven at last. 


1V.——GIFTS AND WISHES. 


Take thou these books—they are 

But sketches from a many-shadowed mind ; 

Be the poor minstrel’s memory there enshrined 
When she shall be afar ! 


When she shall list no more 
Unto thy voice, which the most holy balm, 
The word of peace and life, to soothe and calm 
Oft to her spirit bore. 


Believe her, when she says 
She will remember thee—thy name shall be 
Linked with full many a precious memory 
Of bye-gone happy days ! 
She will remember thee 


In her own land, when the still twilight hour 
Calls out the incense from the dewy flower, 


And low winds stir the tree. 
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And when the stars are bright, 
And she in loneliness doth watch each cloud 









That passeth o'er them, bearing power to shroud, 


But not to quench their light. 


And when she bends the knee 
In humble trust, thy memory shall be there ; 
Oh, more than ever, at the hour of prayer 
She will remember thee. 


And thou, forget her not, 
Though with the many-she hath passed away, 






















Still let some faint remembrance with thee stay— 


She would not be forgot. 


And if indeed she may 











Ask the best boon the Christian’s heart can give, 


She would for ¢his within thy memory live— 
Pray for the absent, pray! 


Pray that her faith may grow 
Purer and brighter, that the rivers wide 
Of her affections may be sanctified 

And placid in their flow. 


Pray that her wayward heart 
May check its vain repinings; even now 
She needs thy prayers—unreconciled to go, 
Unreconciled to part. 


Yet is it peace to know 
She leaves thee not to meet no more—the tide 
Whereon, together yet apart, we glide, 
Doth to one haven flow. 


And though the tempest swell, 

His word who guides us both is tried and sure, 

To tell that we shall meet where all is pure, 
And none shall say “ farewell !” 


V.—THE BEREAVED. 


They marvel at my clouded brow, 
They marvel at my restless mien ; 
And that I walk amidst them now, 
As seeing things by them unseen. 
They think because I do not tell 
My secret grief, ’tis empty pain— 
Ah! who may understand the spell 
That keeps my heart from comforts vain ? 


Thou, only thou, O loved and lost! 
Couldst understand how deep and full 

The springs of woe, though bound in frost, 
Though solitude their voice might lull. 

Thou, only thou, for whose dear sake 
This weary heart its burden bears, 

Of its deep anguish couldst partake, 
And whisper comfort to its cares. 

Bright forms, like stars, around me rise, 
Lonely to others they may seem ; 

But where are the familiar eyes 


That made my childhood all a dream ? 


Vou. XXVII—No. 158. 
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Sweet voices others may beguile, 
Gay looks may other hearts enthrall ; 
I want thy melancholy smile, 
Whose magic so surpassed them all. 







Oh! for one constant memory, 
Thy form before mine eyes to keep— 
Oh! for a mighty dream of thee— 
How would I court the spells of sleep : 
But mine must be the lonely fate, 
Vainly for sympathy to crave, 
Till death unlocks my prison gate, 
And bids us meet beyond the grave. 










VI.—THE REMEMBERED VOICE, 










The stars of night are shining solemnly, 
Hanging above the dim and fragrant limes; 

In the near woods I hear the night wind sigh, 
And the far sea, in soft and murmuring chimes, 

Sendeth a voice into my heart—wherein 
The spirit of another voice is shrined, 

** A tone that leaves not.” 














It was a glorious voice—it rose and fell 
Like the rich cadence of the deep low wind ; 
Or, like the river’s rushing fall, could swell 
Into magnificence—as his rich mind 
Sent forth bright thoughts, like treasure-laden ships, 
On its clear torrent flowing from his lips. 









It was a soothing voice—it spake of God, 
The merciful and holy—of his care— 
Of how his presence beautifies the sod, 
And floats around us in the circling air ; 
And more than these—of all his love hath done 
In the great gift of His beloved Son. 














It was an awful voice—it spake of sin! 
Of wrath! of terror !—and it bade us stand, 
To fight against our foes without, within, 
Each armed of God, and bearing in his hand 
The Spirit’s sword. It awed with its intense 
And thrilling tones—resistless eloquence. 














It was a mournful voice—although it fell 
In sweetest sounds that human lips can pour— 

A mournful voice—it murmured of farewell ; 
And many there shall see his face no more, 

Nor hear his voice again, whose every word 

All the deep fountains of the spirit stirred. 














It is a haunting voice—it is not one 
To be forgotten—what, though it be mute! 
It left upon the heart a thrilling tone, 
Such as the wind leaves on the silent lute, 
When its full sweep is past—’tis treasured up 
Amidst the magic drops in Memory’s cup. 
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In the deep stillness of the summer night 
*T will steal upon the heart in music low ; 

In the full summer noon, when skies are bright, 
’T will be remembered by the river's flow ; 

In the wild storm, the dashing of the main, 

Its strong empassioned tones shall rise again. 


And when we listen to another's prayer, 
Or words of truth poured out where he hath spoken, 
Shall not the memory of that voice be there 
A strange sweet sound—a dim pervading token 
Of past and precious hours, when all the crowd 
Beneath its magic tone was swayed and bowed ? 


Oh! may there linger in my heart a link 
*Twixt Memory and Hope—a spell of power, 
‘That, when that worn and weary heart would sink, 
Shall rise and bless it in the heavy hour— 
A precious memory, able to restore 
The promises and truth that voice had taught before. 


VII, ——ASPIRATION. 


Oh, to be thine !—to be placed by thy side, 
Proud of the glory of being thy bride— 

The soul heaving with joy like the waves of the sea, 
Yet melting to softness when dreaming of thee. 
Oh, to sit near thee, and watch thee at rest, 
Pillowing thy head on this bliss-thrilling breast— 
Clasping thy hand, and with face stooping low— 
Breathing, how lightly, a kiss on thy brow. 
When thou awakest, to hang on each word, 
Spoken in tones to all music preferred— 

Ah, this were joy too ecstatic to be 

Heaped on a thing so unworthy as me! 


Yet I skould love thee—though others may be 

Fairer, they could not be truer to thee. 

Bliss of earth’s blisses, to sit at thy feet 

In the cool of the day, in some greenwood retreat, 
Looking up to thine eyes, my heart swelling with feelings 
Holier and truer than mortal revealings. 

Then all those thoughts that the full bosom swell, 

I would in songs of my own forming tell— 

Simple and common, yet thou shouldst approve them 
E’en for the love and the truth that choy sew them. 
Be thou but mine—yet again thou must own 

"T were a blessing too great for the ‘lorn-hearted one. 
Around my lone path is a blight and a spell— 
Dearest, and best, and beloved, farewell ! 


VIII.—L’AMOUR SANS AILES. 


Another year is dying fast, 
A chequered year of joy and woe, 
And dark and light alike are past, 
The rose and thorn at once laid low. 
All things are changed—and I am changed 
Even in the love I knew before, 
Not that my heart can be estranged, 
But I have learned to love thee more. 
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Yes, to mine ear thine accents all 
Have grown more welcome and more glad, 
Thy coming step more musical 
And thy departing tread more sai. 
They say the first bright dawn of love 
Hath bliss no other time can show ; 
But I have lived and learned to prove 
How dearer far its future glow. 


Stern disappointments we have proved, 
Dark clouds across our path have been, 
Yet better, through them all, we loved, 
As dark and drearier grew the scene. | 
Oh! would this truth could bring relief 
To thee when earthly cares annoy, 
That J would rather share thy grief 
Than revel in another's joy. 


IX.——-THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 


What hath brought the travellers here ? 
Have they come for deathless fame? 
Do they only persevere, 
Hoping thus to win a name— 
Do they seek each fearful scene 
But to say they there have been ? 


Come they to this savage clime, 
Seeking legends wild and vast, 
Records of an earlier time, 
Monuments that mark the past, 
Temples that may give some trace 
Of a dark mysterious race ? 


Do they seek strange plants and trees, 
Precious gems or glittering ores ? 
Have the power of things like these 
Drawn them from their native shores ? 
Loftier hopes there must arise, 
Prompting to this enterprize. 


To the river’s banks they speed, 

And their gallant vessels launch, 
Swift as flies the desert steed 

Glide these vessels stout and staunch ; 
And brave hearts are beating high 
With the hope of triumph nigh. 


Tempest! sudden as the crash 
Of the earthquake midst the calm ; 
Troubled waters round them dash, 
Wild winds crush the graceful palin, 
One of these fair vessels lies 
Sinking ’neath the angry skies. 


It is done, the sun shines out— 
Is the past a brief dark dream ? 
Well the lookers-on may doubt ; 
Onward flows the mighty stream, 
Careless how the twenty brave 
Quiver yet beneath her wave. 
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Is the leader daunted now ? 
Hath pale terror seized his men ? 
No, with dark and saddened brow, 
Yet fearless hearts, they form again ; 
Still their efforts they renew, 
Still their glorious aim pursue. 


Blessed aim! the pioneers, 

These who break the desert’s bar, 
That to dark untutored ears 

Truth may echo from afar ; 
Present time shall gild their fame, 
After ages bless their name. 


India’s fiery shore now lies 

Nearer to our native land, 
Now our human sympathies 

Faint not ere they reach her strand; 
Half the mystery round her furl’d 
Melts—we add her to our world. 


Who her torrid shores shall seek 
Scarce shall dread his exile now ; 

Heart to heart may freely speak, 
Love’s fond missives come and go; 

Parents shall be reconciled 

Parting now with some loved child. 


England—bless the patriot’s name 
Who for thee this boon hath won, 

Far and wide his deeds proclaim, 
Own him for thy worthiest son ; 

Yet may he for ever prove 

His best joys are stored above. 


Weary, weary 

The night and day, 
Weary, weary 

When thou art away. 


I watch the stars 
In the deep blue sky, 
When the fleecy bars 
Of the clouds go by; 


I watch the rise 
Of the late red moon, 
And list to the sighs 


Of the night wind’s tune. 


Yet weary, weary 
The night must be, 
Weary, weary 
Away from thee. 


I seek my bed, 
And the tardy sleep 
O'er my feverish head 
And limbs doth creep ; 


X.——A LAMENT. 


And visions fill me 
With joy and fright, 

And fancies thrill me 
With vague delight. 


All unsubstantial 
And mixed with fear, 
I wake, they’re over— 
Thou art not near. 


I start, and the dawn 
Is bursting through, 
The mists withdrawn 
From the mountains blue. 


The red streaks breaking 
In joyful day, 

The birds awaking 
Their matin lay. 


Yet weary, weary 

The livelong day, 
Weary, weary 

When thou art away! 
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XI.—ANTICIPATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The summer sunshine falls 

O’er the hot vistas of the crowded town, 
Mantling the dusty walls 

With beauty and with glory not their own ; 
The summer skies are bright, 

A canopy of peace above the strife 
Of human hearts, that fight 

And struggle on the battle-plain of life. 


Summers have passed away 

Since I a dweller midst this scene became, 
And still their earliest ray 

Hath sent a thirsty longing through my frame — 
A longing to be far 

In the green woodlands, in the pastures fair, 
And not as travellers are ; 

My heart hath yearned to be a dweller there. 


It comes, it comes at last! 
All I have panted for is near me now ; 
Ere many hours have past 
A cool untroubled breeze shall fan my brow ; 
The faint continuous hum 
That hath been round me till 'twas scarcely heard, 
No more shall near me come, 
To mar the melodies of bee or bird. 


No more the sultry street 

Shall echo to my quick uneasy tread ; 
Gladly I turn my feet 

To where the turf in daisied pride is spread. 
No more the whirling wheel, 

The tramping horses, and the people’s shout— 
Oh! how my heart will feel 

The pleasant quiet circling me about. 


Blessed to go away 
To where the wild flower blooms and wood-bird sings, 
And lightly o’er the spray 
The purple vetch its wreathing garland flings. 
I shall be happy yet! 
I shall dismiss the cares that bind me now— 
No more the world shall fret 
The heart at ease, the calm unclouded brow. 


Cease, thou too sanguine heart, 

Exulting in the prospect now so fair ; 
Too glad, too gay thou art, 

Remember grief may reach thee even there. 
Instead of dreamings vain, 

Of joys thou fondly hopest shall be thine, 
Bethink thee of the pain 

That sin and sorrow round thy coils will twine. 


And think not happiness 

But dwelleth with the bird, the flower, the bee ; 
And think not from distress 

Even these pure lovely things can set thee free. 
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Be filled with grateful joy, 

For ’tis a blessed privilege to dwell 
Where little the alloy 

Of art hath cast its cold restraining spell. 


Yet for the common lot 

Of bright hope dimmed, of woe thou yet may’st share, 
Even in that lonely spot, 

Bend thou the knee, and lift the heart in prayer ! 
Thus should the thankful soul 

Pour forth its tribute to the Lord above— 
*« Thou dost all hearts control, 

Fill mine, oh Father! with abounding love. 


s* Thy hand hath guided me, 

Hath brought me from the wilderness of men; 
I bless thee thankfully, 

That I may dwell with nature’s peace again. 
But, midst each lovely scene, 

Be it my greatest joy to feel thy power 
And know thy hand hath been 

Moulding the hills and fashioning every flower. 


‘ By every happy bird, 

That pours its liquid song in gladness forth, 
May my full heart be stirred 

To sing of all thy glory and thy worth! 
By every glorious star, 

Seen in the azure sky, serene and bright, 
Send wisdom from afar 

Leading my spirit to the source of light. 


“‘ The dew when day is done 
Should teach me how thy Spirit’s dew can bless ; 
By the pure rising sun 
Remind me of the Sun of Righteousness. 
By every wayside flower, 
By every fountain rippling in its glee, 
By every day and hour, 
Draw me, oh, Father! nearer still to thee.” 


XIL-——TO THE SISTER OF HANNAH MORR. 


Thou shouldst have fame, O woman! meekly wise, 
Who walking by the side of one that moved 

The observed of earth, the magnet of all eyes, 
Yet did not more deserve to be beloved 

Than thou by intellect and feeling skilled, 

The works she planned unweariedly to build. 


She had a crown of never-dying bays, 
Such as a nation on its friends confers ; 
She had a cup o’erfilled with ardent praise, 
Even yet her name full many a spirit stirs ; 
But thou, the gentle one—too soon set free 
From this cold earth, who dreams or thinks of thee ? 
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She mingled with the noble and the proud, 
And blest was she that, in her lofty heart 
As in a temple, faith submissive bowed 
And bade her choose the holier “ better part :” 
Thanks be to Him who called her to endure 
The noontide light of fame, yet kept her pure ! 


But thou didst love the “ huts where poor men lie ;” 
The cottage inmates knew thy gentle tread, 

*Twas listened for when Death's dark shade seemed nigh— 
Thy prayer shed balm upon the sufferer’s bed : 

And thou didst teach fair childhood’s praise to rise, 

And train’dst the infant spirit for the skies. 


If thy bright sister had a slippery path, 
What was thine own? was no temptation there? 
Couldst thou behold the crown that genius hath, 
Nor long thyself that radiant wreath to wear ? 
Was never shade of envy on thy soul ?— 
None, none! Love shone unclouded o’er the whole. 


Thou didst delight thee in her prosperous way, 
Thy pen ran smoothly when of her it spake ; 

Thou didst recount her triumphs day by day, 
And of her fame thine own enjoyment make ; 

Thy quiet path was as a hidden spring 

When its fresh verdure shows its wandering. 


Now thou hast left us !—fame, high fame for thee, 
A wreath—a name—yet not of those that die ; 
Thy record shall be holiest sympathy 
Gliding from heart to heart, and thou on high 
Dost wear a crown of fresh and fadeless flowers, 
Undimmed by earth’s cold breath, or sorrow’s showers. 


The world beheld thy sister’s polished worth, 
As a bright jewel in a diadem ; 

Thou, like the diamond in its crust of earth, 
Unto the eye scarce seemed’st a precious gem, 

But when thy God shall count his Jewels o'er, 

Thou shalt be found amidst the radiant store. 


*Twas well for thee to die, before the light 
In which thou lived’st was quenched, O loving one! 
I]) hadst thou borne the slow and withering blight 
That would have seized thee, if thy star had gone 
Before thee to her rest—Now both are free— 
Joy to the famed, but double joy to thee! 


Even midst the holy happiness of heaven 
Was there not something wanting? *Twas not pain, 
But a fond yearning to thy spirit given 
To have thy sister by thy side again : 
Didst thou not long for that fair day to come 
When she should join thee in that glorious home? 


It came. How shall the spirit, yet enshrined 
In earth’s dim bondage, picture how ye met ; ~ 
How poured full knowledge on her glorious mind 
How love flowed free, unshadowed by regret ? 
Sisters! in equal glory now ye stand 
Pure happy spirits midst a ransomed band. 
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Captivity and Adventures of Joseph Pitts. 


CAPTIVITY AND ADVENTURES OF JOSEPH PITTS, AN ENGLISH SLAVE IN ALGIERS, 


PART II.—CONCLUSION, 


Berore giving Pitts’ account of his 
journey to Mecca, we shall introduce 
a few extracts, descriptive of the habits 
and customs of the Algerines. 

The manner of their campaigns is 
thus described :— 


‘The Algerines, in the month of 
April, have three several camps go 
forth; one to the east; one to the 
west; one to the south; of which the 
first is the greatest, and consists of 
about a hundred tents, each tent con- 
taining twenty men. The western camp 
consists of about seventy or eighty of 
the like tents, and the southern but of 
fifteen. Each of these divisions hath a 
Bey or general, who gives so many 
thousand pieces-of-eight monthly to the 
Dey for his place; moreover, he de- 
frays the whole cost and charges of the 
camp, and is to make due provision of 
bread, butter, oil, and also wheat to 
make burgu, and likewise flesh twice 
a week, and barley for the horses. 
Every tent have their allowance, which 
is far more than they can dispense 
withal, and therefore they have the 
liberty to take what they think will 
serve them, and the rest in money, 
which they divide among themselves, 
The Bey’s tent is pitched in the middle 
of the camp, and all the tents are 
pitched so close together that an horse 
cannot pass ; and thisis so ordered that 
there may be but one entrance into the 
camp, which is directly toward the 
door of the Bey’s tent. Each Bey or 
general may have about four or five 
hundred miles in his circuit; excepting 
him that leads the southern camp, for 
the country is not far inhabited to the 
southward. Every tent hath twenty 
men, sixteen soldiers, a cook, a stew- 
ard, and two serjeants. Each tent, 
moreover, hath three or four horses 
and camels to carry the provisions 
and baggage; and servants are al- 
lowed to drive and look after these 
beasts; the stewards go before with 
the baggage, and after them go the 
cooks, with their horses, &c., viz. each 
cook and horse carrying the utensils 
and other things belonging to his pro- 
fession, The cooks go always in order, 
one close behind another, and always 
on foot, because their horses have a 
sufficient burden without them. When 


they come to the place where they in- 
tend to pitch, as soon as the Bey’s tent 
is mounted, every cook with his re- 
spective steward mount their tents all 
at once; this being done, the cooks 
ride with all convenient speed, to fetch 
water in their goatskins, to dress vic- 
tuals for the soldiers, and for them to 
drink. 

‘* The servants belonging to each 
tent make all the speed they can to 
get ready provender, &c. for the horses ; 
and the steward of each tent is no less 
busy to put all things in order, before 
the soldiers arrive; so that when they 
come to their tents they find all things 
ready, and have nothing to do but take 
off their accoutrements, to clean their 
arms from the dust, and dispose of 
them in their proper places. And then, 
if so it please them, they spread their 
bedding on the mats, and so lye down 
to take their repose, till the steward 
awakes them to eat; insomuch that I 
am apt to believe no soldiers in the 
whole world take less pains, and live 
more at ease than they do. 

‘*In their march they move but two 
a-breast, each rank keeping at a 
considerable distance, so that but a 
thousand men make a great show and 
along train. The Cayah Beulick, or 
lieutenant, rides in the van of the ar- 
my, with two hoages or clerks, each of 
them bearing a flag. The serjeants 
follow on foot, and then comes the aga, 
or colonel, and him follows the Bey or ge- 
neral, with trumpets,drums, pipes, kettle- 
drums, and such-like warlike musick. 
The Bey is accompanied with his spahis 
or troopers, which generally wear a 
crimson woven cloak, and on their heads 
turbants of red silk swashes. Every 
trooper hath a pack-horse to carry his 
bedding, cloaths, and all necessaries, with 
his servant riding thereon; and every 
soldier is very neat in keeping his arms, 
and will not suffer the least spot to be 
upon them. In their march they are 
attended with several sacces, or water 
carriers, to supply them with water, 
which every soldier takes at his plea- 
sure with a copper dish which he hath 
hanging at his side for that purpose. 
They do not travel very hard, for they 
march in a day not more than ten or 
twelve miles, unless it be at the season 
of their returning home, and then they 
travel from morning till night. The 
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eastern camp makes its return from a 
town called Constantine, after having 
kept out about six months. The wes- 
tern camp stays out about four, and 
the southern about three months. As 
soon as ever the day of their expe- 
dition is expired, the soldiers will re- 
turn home, in spite of the Bey’s com- 
mand or menaces, whether the busi- 
ness and design of it be effected or 
no. The reason and intent of the 
Algerines setting forth these camps, 
is to overawe the Moors, and to cause 
them to hasten in their tribute to the 
Bey.” 


Notwithstanding their boldness and 
their reputed bravery, Pitts reckons 
the Algerines being deficient in real 
courage whether by land or sea. 
** They know very well, (he says,) that 
the Moors are but of small courage, 
and are commonly for a running fight ; 
but ifthe Moors do happen to stand, 
the Turks are easily daunted.” The 
only tribes that stood their ground 
po | gave battle, were the Kabyles ; the 
same wild race whom the French have 
found to be so troublesome and indo- 
mitable in their razzias and skirmishes. 
Pitts says “ they live in mountains, and 
are avery rugged sort of people, and 
eare not to pay the tribute demanded 
from them by the Bey; at which the 
Bey is enraged, and oftentimes gives 
toleration for the soldiers to do what 
mischief they can unto these Kabyles; 
and to take their cattle, persons, wives, 
and children, to gratify their base 
lusts as they please ; and also destroy 
their corn, cattle, burn their houses, 
and ruin their vineyards. They dwell 
in small houses on the mountains, 
little better than hog-sties; and those 
Moors on the plains dwell in tents of 
haircloth.” With regard to their 
style of sea fighting, it appears to have 
been very rude, showing great want 
both of skill and valour. When about 
to set out on a cruise, a signal shot is 
fired for all to come on board; and 
when the gun is discharged, they take 
leave of their relatives, saying, J leave 
you with God ; and the friends reply, 
God give you a good prize. But these 
formidable corsairs, according to Pitts, 
“are very timorous sort of people, 
willing to sleep in a whole skin, and, 
therefore, care not how little they 
fight ; but show themselves wonder- 
ously valiant upon poor small mer- 
chantmen.” 
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‘*But many times they have made 
attempts on great merchantmen, and 
have come off with shame and broken 
bones. And this is not much to be ad- 
mired at, because they have no order 
in their engagements, neither is there 
any punishment for such of the infe- 
rior soldiers as fight not. They dread 
much our Englishmen-of-war, for when 
we have war with them, they will never 
venture in or out of the strait’s mouth 
by day, but only in the night-time, and 
that when they have a brisk fair wind. 
I have often heard them say that there 
is none like the English to give them 
chase, for other ships gave over when 
they saw no probability of overtaking ; 
but as for the English infidel, they say, 
they will chase three days after they have 
lost us, When they are in the strait’s 
mouth, they make a gathering of small 
wax candles, which they usually carry 
with them, and bind them in a bundle, 
and then, together with a pot of oil, 
throw them overboard as a present to 
the marabout, which lies entombed 
there on the Barbary shore, not in the 
least doubting these presents will come 
safe to the marabout’s hands; and if 
at any time they happen to be in great 
distress, as being chased or in a storm, 
they will gather money and do like- 
wise. When this is done, they all hold 
up their hands together, begging the 
marabout’s blessing, and a prosperous 
voyage; and if eo | find no succour 
from these rites and superstitions, but 
that the danger rather increases, then 
they go to sacrificing of a sheep or 
two, or three if it be needful, throwing 
one half over the right side of the 
ship, and the other over the left, as a 
kind of propitiation. Thus, these blind 
infidels (as the Papists do) apply them- 
selves to imaginary intercessors, in- 
stead of the living and true God, who 
alone is able to command the billows 
of the sea to be still.” 


The second patroon, with whom Pitts 
had remained for several years, hap- 
pened to lose his life in consequence of 
having designed a plot to subvert the 
government. He had married a wife 
with a large fortune ; “ and having got 
great riches, and being a man full 
of ambition, he had a great tooth for 
the Deyship of Algiers.” By means of 
flattering promises, he succeeded in get- 
ting a number of the soldiers to de- 
clare in his favour ; but some know- 
ledge of the plot having reached the 
ears of the Dey (Hassan), he ordered 
his banishment, and offered a reward 
to any that should discover him. 
Ibraham, after concealing himself for 
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some time, fled to the mountains with 
Pitts and a few more of his slaves; 
and, there, “by his plausible tongue, 
at length got the favour and esteem 
of the Kabyles, so that they resolved 
to stand by him.” Other circum- 
stances favoured the treasonable device ; 
for the French happening at that 
juncture to bombard Algiers, for the 
recovery of their slaves, the Dey was 
prevailed upon by his wife to release 
them, which so enraged the soldiers 
that they rosein mutiny, and despatched 
him at night near the west gate. 
News of the death of Baba Hassan 
was immediately communicated to 
Ibraham ; but as the place of his con- 
cealment was at some distance, another 
Dey was elected before he could arrive 
at Algiers; “ whereas if he could have 
come sooner ‘twas the general notion 
that he would have been Dey; but 
though he come too late, yet all 
former matters were accommodated, 
and he, in all appearance, in favour 
with the new Dey.” This reconcili- 
ation was short-lived ; Ibraham being 
suspected, was a second time banished, 
and again renewed his intrigues for 
the Deyship. Having consulted a 
Marabout, “who gave him his old 
patched cloak, which he looked on asa 
mighty preservative against all manner 
of danger,” he resolved to open his 
way to the throne by an act of assassina- 
tion, and, accordingly, with his two 
brothers, and two attendants, well 
armed with daggers under their cloaks, 
they made their way to the gate of the 
palace. The alarm, however, was 
given, and after a desperate resistance, 
the plotters were seized and had their 
heads cut off. 

This happened about the period 
when the French squadron, under the 
command of Marshal D’Estree, for 
the third time bombarded Algiers. 
Pitts was an eye-witness of the catas- 
trophe, and says, “they fired a thou- 
sand bombs into the town, as also 
abundance of carkoshes, which are 
fired as a bomb is, but a bomb is filled 
only with powder, while this is filled 
with several combustibles, and hath 
holes all round, and in every hole 
something like the barrel of a pistol, 
laden with several shot therein. ‘Those 
break not all at once, as the bombs ; 
they were designed for the ships that 
were in the Mole, but they did no 
great execution.” The effect of the 
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bombardment, however, Pitts describes 
as being tremendous. 


‘* The city was so much beaten down 
that you could not distinguish one street 
or lane from another ; and ’twas several 
years before the damage was repaired. 
The French fleet anchored out of gun- 
shot of the town, but the bomb-vessels 
were within gun-shot, at which the 
Turks plied their cannon very briskly : 
but they saw no good was to be done, 
for their shot would not pierce the sides 
of the French ships. There were (as I 
remember) nine bomb-vessels, each 
having two mortars, which kept firing 
day and night, so that there were five 
or six bombs flying in the air at once, 
which was a terrible sight to behold, 
At this time the Algerines were horribly 
enraged, and to be revenged, fired away 
from the mouth of their cannon about 


forty French slaves; on finding that 


would not do, they sent for the French 
consul, intending to serve him the same 
sauce. He pleaded his character ; hoped 
they would not use him so barbarously ; 
that it was against the law of nations, 
&e. They answered they were resolved, 
and all these compliments would not 
serve his turn. Then he desired a 
day’s respite, till he could dispatch a 
letter to the admiral, which was granted 
him, and a boat sent out with a white 
flag. After the admiral had perused the 
consul’s letter, he bid the messenger 
return for answer, that his commission 
was to throw ten thousand bombs into the 
town, and he would do it to the very last ; 
and as for the consul, if he died, he could 
not die better than for his prince. This 
was bad news, you may imagine, for the 
consul; for the Algerines being highly 
provoked, immediately caused the consul 
to be brought down, and placing him 
before the mouth of a cannon, fired him 
off also. This was very dreadful to 
behold.” 


After the death of his second patroon, 
Pitts says he was in hopes his mistress 
would have given him his freedom, but 
this she declined to do, intending to 
dispose of him to some friend in the 
country. But (he continues) I 
earnestly desired that I might be sold 
in Algiers, which at length she granted, 
and according to custom I was car- 
ried three days (by the crier) about 
the streets, and was bought the third 
time by an old bachelor. My work 
with him was, to look after his house, 
to dress his meat, to wash his clothes, 
and in short do all those things that are 
looked onasservant-maid’s workin Eng- 
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land. I must own I wanted nothing with 
him ; meat, drink, money, and clothes, 
Thad enough. After I had lived with 
him about a year, he made his pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and carried me with 
him.” It was the custom at Algiers 
for bachelors to live in a particular 
quarter of the town, which seems to 
have been appropriated for their resi- 
dence. Here Pitts became acquainted 
with a fellow-slave, “ one James Grey, 
of Weymouth,” to whom he commu- 
nicated confidentially his uneasiness for 
having apostatised, and his desire to 
renounce Mohammedanism. He soon 
found, however, that his new friend 
was not to be trusted, for in a short 
time “he turned Turk himself,” but 
died before betraying the “ secret” of 
his more honest countryman. The 
Algerine Turks hold apostacy in great 
abhorrence, “and will treat renega- 
does with words like these—éhou wilt 
run away if thou knew'st how; and at 
other times will jeer them with, there 
is yet swine’s flesh in thy teeth, (mean- 
ing that they have still a tang of Chris- 
tianity ;) and especially when any rene- 
gado runs away, the rest will be thus 
jeered by them.” 

Our narrative has now reached what 
may be termed the concluding and 
most important scene in the adven- 
tures of Pitts—the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. From the deep religious feel- 
ing with which he was imbued, and the 
strong affection which he always che- 
rished, even during his apostacy, for 
the creed of his own church, he mani- 
fested great anxiety that his country- 
men should be made fully acquainted 
with the errors and abominations of 
Mohammedanism. for this purpose 
he left on record a minute account of 
their worship, and of the numerous 
ceremonies that precede and accom- 
pany it. This information doubtless 
was interesting at the time; but the 
pages of Reland, and Burckhardt, and 
Ali Bey, and other writers, have made 
us familiar enough with the Moslem 
ritual to dispense with the minute 
descriptions of Pitts. His account of 
their preliminary washings, of their 
manner of performing them, of their 
prayers and bowings, of their fastings 
and feastings, of the duties of the 
Muezzins, or clerks of the Jmaum, or 
priest, of the sermon and ceremonies 
at public worship, of the way in which 
the sabbath (Friday) is spent, of their 


Hammams or baths, and of the great 
leading doctrines of the Mohammedan 
faith as laid down in the Koran—in 
all of these details his account is sin- 
gularly exact, for he relates only what 
he was in the habit of seeing and prac- 
tising daily. He frequently draws 
contrasts between the apparent reli- 
giousness of the people, and their being 
openly guilty of all sorts of wickedness 
and immorality. 


** The injunctions of the Koran,” he 
observes, ‘“‘ many among them do strictly 
and conscientiously fulfil, which, with 
their abstaining from certain things they 
account sinful, viz.—smoaking tobacco, 
eating swine’s flesh, drinking of wine, 
&e., makes them to be looked on very 
much, So strict are they in their abdes 
(washings), that if they suffer the least 
defilement, were it but the scratch of a 
pin, or a drop of candle wax on the 
hand, or grease under the finger nails, 
they must wash again before they can 
go to their worship. Nay, I have often 
seen many go out of the mosque in the 
midst of their devotions to take a fresh 
abdes, because the former hath been 
spoiled in some or other of the pre-men- 
tioned ways. I have known many who 
though almost ready to die with thirst 
in their labour during Ramazan, yet 
would not take the least refreshment, 
even in the most fervent harvest, when 
they were ready to fall down. Nay, 
there are some so scrupulous, that they 
question whether it be lawful for them 
to go into the place where there is a 
grist-mill, lest the flour get into their 
throats and through their nostrils. 
Others have been afraid to wash their 
bodies, lest water should soak into their 
belly through the navel. By all which 
you may see how extraordinary strict 
they are in their way. And yet, 
strange to say, there is no punishment 
for those who do what is forbidden by 
the Mahommetan law, or neglect what is 
commanded, for there is scarce any sin 
punished among them except murder 
and theft. As for drinking of wine, it 
is flatly forbidden, but yet few of them 
in youth refrain it—nay, the excess of 
it; and though swine’s flesh be as 
strictly forbidden, yet those who drink 
wine will sometimes say, it is more law- 
ful to eat pig than to drink wine; and 
they give this good reason for it, that 
the former doth satisfy hunger and 
nourish the body, but the latter doth 
intoxicate so as to breed quarrelling, 
and oftentimes murder.” 


In their mosques there are no seats, 
‘but only the area, which is a plain 
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beaten floor, like the floor ofa malt house, 
spread all over with thin mats of rushes, 
but near the Jmaum with carpets. 
They have no fine ornaments, neither 
any pictures or statues, or any thing 
of that nature, but the walls are naked 
white, for they utterly abhor images, 
or any thing like them.” Their devo- 
tion seems not to have been confined 
to the mosque, for their sabbath was 
strictly observed. 


‘** Friday is their sabbath, but yet on 
that day there is but little difference 
in their devotion from that of other days, 
excepting that the Hatteb, or priest, 
who is above the Jmaum, officiates on 
the sabbath, at one of the clock, for about 
the space of an hour. After which he 
mounts a pair of stairs (six or seven) with 
a staff in his hand, and there makes asort 
of short sermon, about a quarter of an 
hour, or little more. At the time of 
worship, the gates of the city (Algiers) 
are shut, and many shut their shop- 
windows during service, and even after 
candle-light ; and some that are more 
zealous will not open their windows all 
the afternoon. In the morning the wo- 
men flock out in thousands, to visit the 
sepulchres of their deceased relatives, 
weeping over their graves, and _peti- 
tioning to them; and when they have 
done they’ll carefully weed and cleanse 
them from stroyl and dirt. When the 
men go to mosque, they slip off their 
shoes at the door, and slap one sole 
against the other, and so go in bare- 
foot, and lay their shoes before them, 
kneeling down and bringing their back 
parts on their heels, as for a resting 
place. It is a shame, indeed, to Chris- 
tians, to take a view of the zeal of those 
poor blind Mahommetans ; for if they 
are so strict in their false worship, it 
must needs be a reprimand to us who 
are so remiss in the true. And I pray 
God, Christians may take the hint, and 
learn thereby to bless the goodness of 
God that hath continued his gospel to 
them, while such a vast part of the globe 
is devoted to a vile and debauched im- 
poster.” 


It is well known that the law of the 
Koran renders it incumbent on every 
Mussulman who has health and means, 
to perform a pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
Jerusalem of the Mahommedans, once 
at least, in his life. A particular 
month is set apart annually for the 
performance of this duty, and is named 
Duthajja, or the pilgrim month. To 
this solemnity, vast numbers of devo- 
tees (hajjis) flock every year from 
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every region of the Moslem world, 
and neither distance nor dangers are 
enough to damp their pious zeal— 
although in modern times the cheap 
and easy travelling by sea has dimi- 
nished the perils formerly encountered 
of deserts and robberies by land. The 
pilgrims, for safety, travel in compa- 
nies, and the regular haj-caravans are 
six or seven in number. That from 
Syria collects the hajjis from northern 
Asia ; the Egyptian starts from Cairo, 
taking the route by Suez and Akaba ; 
the Persian departs from Bagdad to 
cross the desert; the Mogrebbin, or 
western caravan, brings the pilgrims 
from Barbary and Morocco, proceed- 
ing by Tunis and Tripoli along the 
Mediterranean shore to Alexandria or 
Cairo. 

The pomp and array of this grand 
ceremony are still considerable, though 
much diminished from what they for- 
merly were, both in point of splendour 
and attendance. In the days of the 
caliphs, the magnificence of the jour- 
ney was almost incredible. When 
Solyman made the pilgrimage, in 716, 
it required 960 camels to transport 
his wardrobe alone. Mehadi carried 
snow water with him to cool his sher- 
bet on the road, and built elegant 
houses at every station between Bag- 
dad and Mecca. The renowned Ha- 
roun al Reshid, who performed the 
haj nine times, spent, in one of his 
visits, nearly £700,000 in presents ; in 
another, he and his wife, Zobeide, ac- 
complished the journey from Bagdad, 
about 1000 miles, on foot, having their 
path the whole way daily covered with 
fine carpets on which they walked. The 
retinue of the mother of the Caliph 
Mostasem, in 1231, was composed of 
120,000 camels. On a similar occa- 
sion, the equipage of the Sultan of 
Egypt consisted of 500 of these ani- 
mals, for the transport solely of con- 
fectionary and fruits, besides having 
his travelling larder provided with 
1000 geese and 3000 fowls. The num- 
ber of persons attending these cara- 
vans varies greatly. That from Bar- 
bary used to contain 40,000, but it has 
not of late exceeded 60€0 or 8000. 
Pitts thus describes its starting from 
Algiers in his time :— 


‘* When a ship is going for Alexan- 
dria, it is cried about the town that she 
will sail such a day; and then every 
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one that designeth for Mecca that year 
joyfully embraces the opportunity of 
going so far by sea, because they thereby 
save a great deal, both of trouble and 
rest. The Emir Hajji, or chief leader 
of the caravan, maketh a stop at every 
town he passeth through, that all pil- 
grims may, if they please, go in com- 
pany with him. He is received with a 
great deal of joy, because he is going 
about so religious a work, and it is who 
can have the favour and honour of kiss- 
ing his hand or but his garment. He 
goes attended in much pomp, with flags, 
kettle drums, &c. and loud acclamations 
rend the skies; and the very women 
get upon the house-tops to view the 
parade.” 


From Algiers to Alexandria the ca- 
ravan took between thirty and forty 
days. At Alexandria they remained 
about twenty days, thence up the Nile 
to Rosetta and Cairo, where they fur- 
nished themselves with three or four 
months’ provision, and then proceeded 
to Suez, where they took shipfor Jidda, 
the port of Mecca. It would be su- 
perfiuous to transcribe Pitts’ remarks 
upon Egypt and its inhabitants. He 
admired its stupendous ruins, its noble 
river, whose “ sweet water” he praises, 
the pyramids, the wells and markets of 
Cairo, the hatching of chickens in 
ovens, and other wonders related by 
travellers. At Suez ‘they paid six- 
pence a gallon for fresh water.” 
At Tor they got “plenty of apricots 
and other fruits, which were brought 
from Mount Sinai;” and a little fur- 
ther on, “they were shown the place 
where (they say) the children of Israel 
passed through the Red Sea.” At 
Jidda, the pilgrims disembark, and 
there they are provided with delils, 
or guides, who come from Mecca on 
purpose to instruct the hajjis in the 
ceremonies to be used at the temple. 
Before reaching Mecca, and when en- 
tering into the belled el haram, or holy 
land, the sacred territory which sur- 
rounds the city to a considerable dis- 
tance, the visiters must undergo a 
eertain transformation of dress, by 
throwing away their garments, and 

utting on the ihram, or pilgrim’s 
cloak, which Pitts describes as 


“Two large white cotton wrappers : 
one they put about their middle, which 
reaches down to their ancles; with the 
other they cover the upper part of the 
body, except the head; and they wear 


nothing on their bodies but these wrap- 
_ only a pair of thin-soled shoes 
ike sandals, the over leather of which 
covers only the toes, their insteps being 
allnaked, In this manner, likehumbled 
venitents, they go, till they come to 
fecca, to approach the temple ; many 
times enduring the scorching heat of 
the sun, till their very skin is burnt off 
their backs and arms, and their heads 
swollen to a prodigious size. During 
the time of their wearing this mortify- 
ing habit, which is about seven days, 
it is held unlawful for them so much 
as to cut their nails, or to kill a louse or 
a flea, though they see them sucking 
their blood ; but yet if they are so trou- 
blesome that they cannot well endure it 
longer, ’tis thought lawful for them to 
remove them from one place of the body 
to another; they do not shave them- 
selves during this time, and are very 
watchful over their tempers and pas- 
sions, observing a strict government of 
their tongues, and making continual use 
of a form of ardent expressions. 

** As soon as we came to Mecca, the 
delil carries us into the great street, 
which is in the midst of the town, and 
to which the temple joins. And after 
the camels are laid down, he first di- 
rects us to the fountains, there to take 
ahbdes, which being done, he brings us to 
the temple, into which (having left our 
shoes with one or two attendants to 
receive them) we enter at the door 
called Bab-el-salam, i. e. the welcome 
gate. After a few paces, the delil 
makes a stand, and holds up his hands 
towards the Beit Allah: (or House of 
God), the hajjis imitating him, and 
speaking after him the same words, 
At the very first sight of the Beit Allah, 
the hajjis melt into tears; then we are 
led up to it, still speaking after the delil ; 
then we are led round it seven times, 
and then make two erkaats or bowings 
of the body. This being done, we are 
led out to the street again, where we 
are sometimes to run, and sometimes to 
walk very quick with the delil, from 
one place of the street to the other, 
about a bow-shot. And I profess I 
could not choose but admire to see these 
poor creatures so extraordinary devout 
and affectionate, and with what awe and 
trembling they were possessed ; inso- 
much that I could scarce forbear shed- 
ding tears, to see their zeal,though blind 
and idolatrous. After all this is done, 
we return to the place where we left 
our camels with our provisions, and 
then look out for lodgings, where we 
disrobe, taking off our ihrams, and 
putting on our ordinary cloaths again.” 


Mecca and its temple, together 
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with the different rites of the pilgrim- 
age, have been so minutely described 
by Burckhardt and Ali Bey, that the 
account in our narrative need not be 
extended beyond noticing a few of the 
more prominent objects. “ The town,” 
Pitts says, “is situate in a barren val- 
ley, insomuch that it would be a place 
of no tolerable entertainment, were it 
not for the anniversary resort of so 
many thousands of hajjis, on whose 
coming the whole dependence of the 
place is; for many shops are scarcely 
open all the year besides; and the in- 
habitants will be sure to make more of 
one or two rooms to the pilgrims, than 
will pay the rent for the whole house.” 


‘*The town is surrounded with many 
thousands of little hills, for many miles, 
very near one another, ali about one 
height, and appearing at a distance like 
pooks of hay, but all pointing toward 
Mecca. I have been on the top of some 
of them, and able to see miles around, 
but yet could not see the farthest of 
them. As to these hills, the people have 
a foolish sort of tradition, that when 
Abraham went about building the Beit 
Allah, (or Caaba), God by his wonder- 
ful providence did so order it, that every 
mountain in the world should contribute 
something to the building thereof; and 
accordingly each did send its proportion. 
Upon the top of one of them is the cave 
called Hira, where they believe Maho- 
met had a great part of the Alcoran 
brought him by the angel Gabriel. I 
have been in this cave, and observed 
that it is not at all beautified. Mecca 
hath plenty of water, and several sorts 
of good fruits; likewise sheep are 
brought hither and sold; but the people 
are a poor sort of people, very thin, 
lean, and swarthy. 

“The temple hath about forty-two 
doors to enter it, not so much I think 
for necessity as figure, for in some places 
they are elese by one another. The 
form of it is much resembling that of 
the Exchange in London, but I believe 
it is near ten times bigger! ‘Tis all 
open and gravelled in the midst, except 
some paths which lead tothe Beit, (a 
court standing in the middle of the 
area), which are paved with broad 
stones. The walks or cloisters all 
around are arched over head, and paved 
with fine broad stone, and all round are 
little rooms or cells where such dwell as 
vive themselves up to reading and a 

evout life. The Beit, as I ak stands 
in the midst of the temple, and is 
square—about twenty-four paces each 
square, and near twenty-four feet in 
height. ’Tis built with great stone, 
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all smooth and plain, without the least 
bit of carved work on it. "Tis covered 
all over from top to bottom with a thick 
sort of silk. Above the middle part of 
the covering are, embroidered all round, 
letters of gold, each letter being near 
two foot in length, andtwo inches broad. 
Near the lower end are great brass 
rings fastened into it, through which 
passeth a great cotton rope, to which 
the lower end of the covering is tacked. 
The threshold of the door to the Beit 
is as high as a man can reach, and there- 
fore when any person enters it, a sort 
of ladder stairs are brought for that 
purpose. The door is plated all over 
with silver, and there is a covering 
which hangs over it, reaching to the 
ground, and which is kept turned 
up allthe week except Thursday night 
and Friday. The said covering is very 
thick embroidered with gold, insomuch 
that it weighs several score pounds 
weight. The top of the Beit is (flat 
beaten with lime and sand, and there is 
a long gutter to carry off the water, 
when it rains ; at which the people will 
run, throng, and struggle to get under 
the said gutter, that so the water that 
runs off may fall upon them, accounting 
it as the dew of heaven, and looking on 
it as a great happiness to have it drop 
upon them. But if they can recover 
some of such water to drink, they esteem 
it to be yet a much greater happiness, 
and will reward poor people to get some 
of it for them. 

**In one corner of this Beit is a black 
stone, fastened in with a plate of silver, 
which stone they say was formerly 
white; and then it was called hajjar 
assuad, or white stone; but by reason 
of the sins of the multitude of people 
that kiss it, it is become black, and is 
now called hajjar swaed, or black 
stone. Besides doing their accustomed 
duty and devotion at the temple, all 
the pilgrims spend their leisure time, 
as far as strength permits, to continue 
at the towoaf—i. e. walking round the 
Beit; and every time they come to 
that corner they kiss the stone; and 
having gone round seven times, they 
perform two prayers. This place is so 
much frequented by people going round 
it, that the towoaf, or circuit, is sel- 
dom void by day ornight. Many have 
waited several weeks, nay, months, for 
the opportunity ; for they say, if any 
person is blessed with such opportu- 
nity, that for his or her zeal in keeping 
up the honour of the towoaf, let them 
petition what they will at the Beit 
Allah, they shall be answered. Many 
walk round it until they are quite 
weary; and at the end of every seventh 
time, they perform two erkaats (pray- 
ers)—thenat it again, This Beit is, in 
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effect, the object of their devotion—the 
idol which they adore ; for, let them be 
ever so distant from it, east, west, 
north, or south, they will be sure to 
bow down towards it. Sometimes there 
are several hundreds at towoaf at once, 
and these both men and women, espe- 
cially after candle-lighting ; but the 
women walk outside the men, and the 
men nearest to the Beit. Inso great a 
resort as this, it is not to be supposed 
that every individual person can come 
to kiss the stone; therefore, in such a 
case, the lifting up the hands towards 
it, smoothing down their faces, and 
using a short expression of devotion, is 
thought sufficient, till opportunity of 
kissing it offers. When there are but 
few men at towoaf, then the women get 
opportunity to kiss it; and, having 
gotten it, they close in with it as they 
come round, and walk round as quick 
as they can to come to it again; and so 
keep possession of it for a considerable 
time. The men, when they see the 
women have got the place, they will be 
so civil as to pass by, and give the 
women leave to take their fill, as I may 
say ; during which, they are using some 
formal expressions. 

**Every year the covering of the Beit, 
(called the tob, or shirt) is renewed in 
Grand Cairo, by the order of the sul- 
tan; and when the caravan goes with 
the hajjis to Mecca, then is the new 
covering carried upon two camels, (the 
mehmal), and those two camels do no 
other work all the year round. It is 
sent out of Egypt with a great deal of 
rejoicing ; and so it is received into 
Mecca with wonderful joy ; some kissing 
the very camels that carry it, bidding 
welcome again and again, reaching their 
hands up to the covering, and then 
smoothing down their faces. This, and 
a great deal more, they do, showing 
what great veneration they have for 
this new covering, though not yet put 
on the Beit. When the old covering, 
or irham, (for so is the name of it,) is 
taken down, the new one is put up by 
the sheriff of Mecca, with some to as- 
sist him. The old cloth the sheriff 


takes into his custody, and cuts it in. 


pieces, which he sells to the hajjis, who 
care not almost how much they give for a 
bit of it. They being so eager after these 
cr eads, a piece of the bigness of 
about a sheet of paper, will cost a sul- 
tane—i. e. nine or ten shillings: yea, the 
very cotton rope to which the lower 
part of the covering is fastened, is also 
untwisted, cut in pieces, and sold. 
Many buy a piece of the covering on 
purpose to have it laidon their breast 
when they are dead, and be buried with 
them. They carry it always with them, 
esteeming it an excellent amulet to pre- 


serve them from all manner of hurt and 
danger. I am apt to believe that the 
sheriff makes as much money of the old 
covering as the new may cost, although 
they say the work that is in it is alone 
the employment of many people for a 
whole year’s space. 

** About twelve paces from the Beit 
is (as they say) the sepulchre of Abra- 
ham, who by God’s command built this 
temple, which sepulchre is enclosed with 
iron grates. A small distance from the 
said sepulchre, on the left hand, is the 
well which they call Bir-el-zem-zem, the 
water whereof they call holy water, and 
as superstitiously esteem it as the Pa- 
pists do their holy water. In the month 
of Ramazan they'll be sure to break their 
fast with it. They report that it is as 
sweet as milk; but for my part I could 
perceive no other taste in it than in 
common water, except that it tasted 
somewhat brackish. ‘The hajjis, when 
they come first to Mecca, drink it un- 
reasonably, by which means they are 
not only much purged, but their flesh 
breaks out all in pimples, and_ this 
they call the purging of their spiritual 
corruptions. There are hundreds of 
pitchers which belong to the temple, 
which in the month of Ramazan are filled 
with the said water, and placed all 
along before the people (with cups to 
drink) as they are kneeling, and waiting 
for the evening service ; and as soon as 
the Muezzins on the tops of the steeples 
begin their bawling to call them to 
pespere, ey then fall a-drinking thereof 

efore they begin their devotions. This 
well of Zem-zem is distant about twelve 
or fourteen paces from the Beit, out of 
which four men are employed to draw 
water for those that desire it, without 
any pay or reward. Each of the men 
have two leather buckets tied to a rope 
on a small wheel, one of which comes up 
full while the other goes down empty. 
They do not only drink this water, but 
often bathe themselves with it, at which 
time they take off their clothes, only 
covering their lower parts with a thin 
wrapper ; and one of the drawers pours 
on each person's head five or six buckets- 
full. The person bathing may lawfully 
wash himself therewith above the middle, 
but not his lower parts, which they ac- 
count not worthy, only letting the water 
run downwards; yea, such anesteem they 
have for it, that the hajjis carry it home 
with them to their respective countries, 
in little latton pots, and present it to 
their friends, half a spoonful, it may be, 
to each, who receive it in the hollow of 
their hand with great awe and abun- 
dance of thanks, sipping a little of it, 
and bestowing the rest on their faces 
and naked heads. Almost every hajji 
buys of those that come from the East 
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Indies a shroud (caffin) of fine linen, to 
be buried in, (for they never use coffins 
for that purpose,) which caffin might 
have been bought in Algier much 
cheaper, but they choose to buy it at 
Mecca, because they have the advantage 
of dipping it in the holy water Zem-zem. 
They'll be sure to carry the said caffin 
wherever they travel, by sea or land, 
that they may be sure to be buried 
therein. 

“The Beit is open but two days in 
the space of six weeks, one day for the 
men, and the next for the women. I 
tarrying at Mecca about four months, 
had the opportunity of entering into it 
twice—a reputed advantage which many 
thousands of the hajjis (those coming 
by land only stay sixteen or seventeen 
days) have not met with. When any 
enter into the Beit, they perform two 
erkaats on each side, holding up the two 
hands, and petitioning at the conclusion 
of each two erkaats. They account 
it very sinful to suffer their eyes to 
wander about; nay, they say that one 
was smitten blind for gazing about while 
in the Beit, as the reward of his vain and 
unlawful curiosity. I could not, for my 
part, give any credit to this story, and, 
therefore, was resolved, if I could, to 
take my view of it. I mean not to con- 
tinue gazing about it, but now and then 
to keep an observing eye; and I pro- 
fess, I found nothing worth seeing in it ; 
only two wooden pillars in the midst, to 
keep up the roof, and a bar of iron fas- 
tened to them, on which hang three or 
four silver lamps, which are, I suppose, 
seldom, if ever, lighted. .The floor is 
marble, and so is the inside of the walls, 
in which there is written something of 
Arabick. Those who go in tarry there 
but a very little while, scarce so much 
as half a quarter of an hour, because 
others wait for the same privilege ; and 
while some go in, others are going out. 
After all is over, the sheriff of Mecca 
accounts himself not too good to cleanse 
the Beit, who, with some of his fa- 
vourites, doth wash it and cleanse it. 
And first of all, they wash it with the 
holy water Zem-zem, and after that with 
sweet water. ‘The stairs, which are 
brought for entering in at the door, are 
removed, and the people crowd under 
the door to receive on them the sweep- 
ings of the said water; and the besoms 
wherewith the floor is cleansed are 
broken in pieces, and thrown out 
amongst the mob; and he that gets a 
small twig of it, keeps it as a sacred 
relique. 

** On each of the four squares of the 
Beit is a little room built, over each of 
which is a little chamber, with win- 
dows all round; in which chamber the 
Imaum, together with the Muezzin, per- 
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form sallah in the audience of all the 
people below. .'These four chambers are 
built by reason that there are four sorts 
of Mahommetans. The first are called 
Hannefee; most of them are Turks. 
The second are Shaffee ; whose manners 
and ways the Arabians follow. The 
third are Hanbalee, of which are but 
few. The fourthis Maleckhee, of which 
are those that live westward of Egypt, 
even to the Emperor of Morocco’s coun- 
try. These all agree in fundamentals ; 
only there is some small difference 
among them in the ceremonial parts. 

‘* There are many Moors who get a 
beggarly living by selling models of the 
temple unto strangers, and in being 
serviceable to the pilgrims. There are 
also several Effendies, or masters of 
learning, who daily expound out the 
Aleoran, sitting in high chairs; and 
some of the learned pilgrims, whilst 
they are here, do undertake the same. 
There are likewise some Dervises that 
get money, as well as at other places, by 
burning of incense, swinging their cen- 
sers, as they go along, before the peo- 
ple that are sitting ; and this they do 
commonly on Fridays; for in the 
mosques and other places of devotion, 
when the Hattib is preaching, the peo- 
ple sit in ranks, so that the Dervise, 
without the least disturbance to any, 
walks between every rank, with his 
censer in one hand, and with the other, 
he takes his powdered incense out of 
a little pouch that hangs by his side. 
In Mecca there are thousands of blue 
pidgeons, which none will affright or 
abuse, much less kill them, which, there- 
fore are so very tame, that they'll pick 
meat out of one’s hand. I myself have 
often fed them in the house where I 
resided. These pidgeons come in great 
flocks to the temple, where they are 
usually fed by the hajjis, to whom the 
poor people of Mecca come with a little 
sort of dish made of rushes, with some 
corn on it, begging the hajjis to bestow 
something on the Hammamet metta Nibi, 
or pidgeons of the prophet.” 


When all the necessary rites about 
the temple have been gone through, 
there yet remain other ceremonies to 
be performed, before the pilgrims are 
allowed to receive “ the honourable 
title of hajjis, for which they are at all 
this pains and expense.” They must 
repair in a body to a certain hill, 
about six hours’ journey to the east- 
ward of Mecca, called Gibel-el-Ara- 
phat, or mount of knowledge, because 
tradition says, it was here that Adam 
met Eve, after a separation of two 
hundred years, in consequence of the 
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fall. This fable excited the ridicule 
of Pitts, who says “they likewise 
pretend that Eve was buried at Jidda, 
at whose sepulchre al] the Aajjis that 
come that way, perform their religious 
respects, a little mosque being built 
on the middle of her supposed grave. 
I could not but smile to hear this 
their ridiculous tradition, (for so I 
must pronounce it,) when | observed 
the marks which were set, the one at 
the head, the other at the foot of the 
grave; I guessed them about a bow- 
shot distant from each other.” The 
pilgrimage to Mount Araphat is 
deemed of equal merit to that to the 
Caaba, hence the crowds that repair 
thither are so great that several hours 
elapse before they can clear the nar- 
row skirts of Mecca. The surround- 
ing plain is covered with tents; and 
the number of persons assembled when 
Burckhardt was there in 1814,he ree- 
koned at nearly 70,000, besides from 
20,000 to 25,000 camels. A sermon 
is preached generally by the Cadi of 
Mecca, on the mountain, which is 
covered with people from top to 
bottom; and no pilgrim, though he 
may have visited all the holy places, 
is entitled to the name of Aajji, unless 
he has been present on this occasion. 
The description of Pitt is given in his 
usual quaint manner. 


** This hill is not so big as to contain 
the vast multitudes that resort thither ; 
for ‘tis said by them that there meet no 
less than 70,000 souls every year; and 
if it happen that there be wanting some 
of that number, God will supply the de- 
ficiency by so many angels. I do con- 
fess the number of hajjis I saw was very 
great, nevertheless I could not think 
they could amount to 70,000. There are 
certain bound-stones placed round the 
mountain, in the plain, to show how far 
the sacred ground (as they esteem it) 
extends ; and many are so zealous as 
to come and pitch their tents within 
these bounds, long before the hour of 
paying their devotions has come, wait- 
ing for it. But why they so solemnly 
approach this mountain, and receive 
from thence the title of hajjis, I confess 
I do not fully understand, giving but 
little heed to these delusions. I ob- 
served nothing worth seeing on this hill, 
for there was only a small cupola a-top 
of it; neither are there any inhabitants 
nearer to it than Mecca. It was a 
sight, indeed, able to pierce one’s heart, 
to behold so many thousands, in their 
garments of humility and mortification, 
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with their naked heads, and cheeks 
watered with tears, and to hear their 
grievous sighs and sobs; they begging 
earnestly for the remission of their sins, 
and promising newness of life; using a 
form of penitential expressions, and 
thus continuing for the space of four or 
five hours. It is a matter of sorrowful 
reflection to compare the indifference of 
many Christians with this zeal of those 
poor blind Mohammetans, who will, ’tis 
to be feared, rise up in judgment against 
them, and condemn them. After the 
solemn performance of their devotions at 
the hill, they all at once receive that 
honourable title of hajji from the Imaum, 
and are so styled to their dying day. 
Immediately upon their receiving this 
name, the trumpet is sourded, and they 
all leave the hill, and return to Mecca, 
resting for the night two or three miles 
on the way. 

** The next morning they move on to 
a place called Muna, (where they say 
Abraham went to offer up his son Isaac, 
and, therefore, in this place they sacri- 
tice their sheep, about three miles from 
Mecca, where they all pitch their tents, 
and spend the time of Biram, or the 
Feast, three days. As soon as all 
things are orderly disposed of, everyindi- 
vidual hajji the first day goes and throws 
seven of the small stones, about the big- 
ness of a hazel nut, (of which each per- 
son gathers nine and forty the night be- 
fore, against a small pillar or little 
square stone building, which action is 
intended to testify their defiance of the 
devil and his deeds; and there are two 
other of the like pillars near it, at each 
of which, the second day, they throw 
seven stones, and the same they do the 
third day. As I was going to perform 
this ceremony of throwing, a facetious 
hajji said to me, ‘ You may save your la- 
bour, if you please, for I have hit out the 
devil's eyes already.” 

“On the first day of Biram, the 
country people having brought great 
flocks of sheep to be sold, every one 
buys a sheep and sacrifices it; some of 
which they give to their friends, some 
to the poor which come thither very 
ragged, and the rest they eat them- 
selves. After this, they shave their 
heads, throw off their ibram, and put 
on other clothes, and then they salute 
one another with a kiss, saying—‘ The 
feast be a blessing to you.’ These 
three days of Biram they spend festiv- 
ally, rejoicing with abundance of illumi- 
nations all night, shooting of guns, and 
fire-works flying in the air; for they 
reckon that all their sins are now done 
away, and they shall, when they die, go 
directly to heaven; and that for the 
future, if they keep their vow and do 
well, God will set down for every good 
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action ten ; but if they do ill, God will 
likewise reckon every evil action ten ; 
and any hajji that shall fall back to his 
vicious course of life, is esteemed to be 
very vile and infamous by them. Some 
have written that many of the hajjis, 
after returning home, have been so 
austere to themselves, as to pore a long 
time over red-hot bricks or ingots of 
iron, and by that means they willingly 
lose their sight, desiring to see nothing 
evil or prophane, after so sacred a sight 
as the Temple at Mecca; but I never 
knew any such thing done. 

‘* After the pilgrims are left Muna, 
they say, ‘ God doth usually send a good 
shower of rain to wash away the filth 
and dung of the sacrifices there slain ;’ 
and also they say further, that those 
vast numbers of little stones which the 
hajjis throw in defiance of the devil, are 
all carried away by the angels before 
the year comes about again. Notwith- 
standing, I am sure I saw vast numbers 
of them that were thrown the year 
before lie upon the ground. 

“After they are returned from 
Muna to Mecca, they can tarry no 
longer than the stated time, which is 
ten or twelve days; during which time 
there is a great fair held, where are sold 
all manner of East India goods, and 
abundance of fine stones for rings, 
bracelets, &c., brought from Yemen ; 
also of Chinaware and musk, and a 
variety of other curiosities. Now is the 
time in which the Aajjis are busily em- 
ployed in buying, for they do not think 
it lawful to buy any thing till they have 
received the title of hajji. The evening 
before they leave Mecca, every one 
must go to take their solemn leave of 
the Beit, entering in at the Welcome- 
gate (Bal el Salem), and having con- 
tined at towoaf as long as they please, 
till they are quite tired, it being the last 
time of their paying their devotions to 
it, they do it with floods of tears, as 
being extremely loth to part; and 
having drank their fill of the water of 
Zem-zem, they go to one side of the 
Beit, their back being towards the door 
called Bab-el- Weedah, or Farewell-gate, 
where, having performed two or three 
erkaats, they get upon their legs and 
hold up their hands towards the Beit, 
making earnest petitions, and then keep 
going bedhwerd, till they come to the 
said Farewell-gate, being guided by 
some one or other, for they account it a 
very irreverent thing to turn their back 
towards the Beit when they take leave; 
all the way as they retreat, they con- 
tinue petitioning, holding up their hands 
till they get out of sight of it, and so go 
to their lodgings weeping. Before I 
part from Mecca, I crave leave to ac- 
quaint the reader, that the reason of the 
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Mohammetans esteeming the Ber Zem- 
zem holy water is, because, as they say, 
it was the place where Ishmael was lay'd 
by his mother Hagar. I have heard 
them tell the story exactly as it is re- 
corded in Genesis xxi. And they say 
that, in the very place where the child 
spuddled with his feet, the water flowed 
out. But although Mecca is esteemed 
so holy, yet it comes short of no place 
for lewdness and debauchery; as for 
uncleanness, ‘tis equal to Grand Cairo, 
and they'll also thieve and steal even in 
the temple itself,” 


There is another object of devotion 
scarcely less attractive to every true 
Mussulman thanthe Temple of Mecca, 
and that is the Tomb of Mohammed 
at Medina, a distance of about 270 
miles—a journey of ten days. Such of 
the hajjis as do not disperse imme- 
diately to their homes, generally visit 
that sacred spot, either joining the 
Syrian caravan, or forming themselves 
into detachments, who are supplied 
with camels by the Bedouin Arabs. 
Pitts had the gratification to make 
this pilgrimage, and he seemed to 
rejoice in the opportunity it afforded 
him to dispel the ridiculous fables he 
had heard on the subject. ‘ How 
many stories (says he) have been scat- 
tered abroad in the world concerning 
Mohammet’s tomb, as of its hanging 
up by the virtue of a loadstone, &c., 
which are all as false as any thing can 
be. The story of the pidgeon, which 
was said to be taught by Mohammet 
to pick corn out of his ear, which the 
vulgar took to be the whisper of the 
Holy Ghost, hath no better foundation 
that ever I could learn than a castle or 
his tomb inthe air. And since I came 
from Algier, I have seen many books, 
some which have treated of the Mo- 
hammetan’s religion in general, which 
are stuffed with very great mistakes.” 

Before setting out for Medina, the 
caravan to which Pitts was attached 
was supplied with camels as far as 
Egypt, “which is about forty days’ 
journey.” The hire of a single camel 
for that distance was “about £5 or 
£6 sterling, as much as the real worth 
of it is.” Their mode of ae 
seems to have been pleasant enoug 
in its way, and gives a picturesque 
idea of journeying in the desert. 


‘“« The first day we set out of Mecca, 
it is without any order at all—all hurly- 
burly; but the next day every. one 
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labours to get forward, and in order to 
it, there is often much quarrelling and 
fighting. But after every one has taken 
his place in the caravan, they keep the 
same, orderly and quietly, till they come 
to Grand Cairo. They travel four 
camels abreast, all tied one after the 
other, like as in teams, The whole 
caravan is divided into several cottars, 
each having its name, and consisting, it 
may be, of several thousand camels ; 
and they move one cottay after the other 
like distinct troops ; at the head of each 
is some great gentleman or officer, who 
is carried in a thing like a horse-litter, 
borne by two camels, one before, the 
other behind, which litter is covered all 
over with sear-cloth, and over that 
again with green broad cloth, and set 
forth very handsomely. If the said 
officer hath a wife with him, she is car- 
ried in another of the same; and his 
treasure is carried by a sumpter-camel, 
which goes likewise at the head of every 
cottar, This camel hath two bells hang- 
ing, one on each side, the sound of 
which may be heard a great way off. 
Some of the rest have bells about their 
necks, some about their legs, which 
makes a pleasant noise, and makes the 
journey pass away delightfully. Thus 
they travel in good order every day ; 
and were it not for this order, you may 
guess what confusion would be amongst 
such a vast multitude. They have 
lamps to give light by night belonging 
to each cottar, which are carried on the 
tops of high poles, to direct the hajjis in 
their march. These lamps are diffe- 
rently figured and numbered, so that 
every one knows by the lamps which 
cottar he belongs to. Every day they 
pitch their tents, and rest awhile; and 
about four in the afternoon, the trumpet 
is sounded, which gives notice to every 
one to take down their tents, pack up 
their things, and load their camels, in 
order to proceed on the journey. As for 
provisions,we bring enough out of Egypt 
to suffice us till we return thither again. 
“In this our journey, many times the 
skulking thievish Arabs do much mis- 
chief to some of the hajjis. For in the 
night they will steal upon them (es- 
pecially such as are outside the cara- 
van), and being taken to belong to 
some of the servants of the carriers or 
owners of the camels, they are not sus- 
pected. When they see the hajji fast 
asleep, they loose a camel before and 
behind, and one of them leads away the 
camel with the hajji on his back asleep, 
and another of the thieves meanwhile 
ulls on the next camel, to tieit to that 
rom whence the halter of the other was 
cut; for if that camel be not fastened 
again to the leading one, it will stop, 
and all that are behind will then stop, of 
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course, which might be an occasion to 
discover these robbers. When they 
have got the stolen camel, with his 
rider, at a convenient distance, and 
think themselves out of danger, then 
they awake the hajji, and sometimes 
destroy him immediately, or if a little 
more inclined to mercy, they'll strip 
him naked, and so let him return to 
the caravan. 

“About the tenth easie day’s journey 
out of Mecca, we enter into Medina, 
the city where Mohammet lies entombed. 
Although it be (as I take it) two or 
three days’ journey out of the direct 
way, yet the hajjis pay their visit there 
for the space of two days, and come 
away the third. The town is small 
and poor, yet it is walled round, and 
hath in it a great mosque, but nothing 
near so big as the temple at Mecca. In 
one corner of the mosque is a place 
built about fourteen or fifteen paces 
square. About this place are great 
windows, fenced with brass grates. In 
the inside it is decked with some lamps 
and ornaments, and arched all over 
head. I find some relate that there 
are no less than 3,000 lamps around 
Mohammet’s tomb; but it is a mistake ; 
for there is not, as I said, I believe, an 
hundred lamps; and I speak what I 
know, and have been an eye-witness of. 
In the middle of this square is the 
tomb of Mohammet, where _the corpse of 
that bloody impostor is laid, which hath 
silk curtains all round it, like a bed; 
the curtains are not costly nor beauti- 
ful. There is nothing of his tomb to 
be seen by any, by reason of the 
curtains round it; nor are any of the 
hajjis permitted to enter there; none 
go in but the eunuchs who keep watch 
over it, and they go in only to light 
the lamps burning there by night, and 
to sweep and clean the place. All the 
privilege that the hajjis have, is only to 
thrust in their hands at the windows, 
between the brass gates, and to peti- 
tion the dead juggler, which they do 
with a wonderful deal of reverence, 
affection, and zeal. It is storied by 
some that the coffin hangs up by the 
attractive virtue of a loadstone, to the 
roof of the mosque; but believe me ’tis 
a false story; on the outside of the 
place where Mohammet’s tomb is, are 
some sepulchres of their reputed saints, 
amongst which is prepared a sepulchre 
for Jesus Christ, when he shall come 
again personally into the world; for 
they hold that Christ shall come again 
in the flesh forty years before the end 
of the world, to confirm the Moham- 
metan faith. They do say, and hold, 
likewise, that.our Saviour was not cru- 
cified in person, but only in effigie, or 
one like him. 
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“On the third day the caravan de. 
parted for Cairo, the pilgrims having 
received a supply of fruits from the 
Arabs. When they were within a 
week’s journey from Egypt many of 
their friends from Cairo came forth to 
meet them, with camels laden with pre- 
sents of sweetmeats, &c., and water from 
the Nile for them to drink. These gifts 
were welcome after so dreary a march; 
for all this way there was scarce any 
green thing, neither beast nur fowl to 
be seen or heard, nothing but sand and 
stones. One valley through which they 
passed bore the name of Afttash-el-wait, 
or River of Fire, ‘‘the vale being so 
intensely hot, that the very water in 
their goat skins hath sometimes been 
dried up with the glowing scorching 
heat.” When they arrived at Cairo 
the plague was raging with great 
virulence, insomuch that there died, as 
was reported, 60,000 within a fortnight’s 
time; wherefore we hastened away to 
Rosetta, and thence to Alexandria, 
where, in a little time, there was a 
ship of Algier ready to transport us 
thither.” 


Few adventures befel Pitts in his 
voyage to Algiers. At Alexandria he 
was seized with the plague; but re- 
covered through the kindness of his 
patroon, and the care of a Spanish 
slave, “who advised me to roast an 
onion, and apply a piece of it, dipt in 
oil, to the swelling, to mollify it; 
which accordingly I did, and the next 
day it became soft, and then my 
patroon had it lanced, and through 
the blessing of my good God I re- 
covered ; such a signal mercy I hope 
I shall never forget.” The ship was 
also infected with the plague, so that 
about twenty persons died, and were 
thrown over board. It was at this 
place that he met with his country- 
man, John Clerk, of Lymson, who, as 
already noticed, carried the seconds 
letter from Pitts to his father. They 
had been boys at school together, and 
when Clerk saw his friend walking on 
the quay, he ran to him, and hugged 
him in his arms, exclaiming * Joe, I’m 
glad to see thee, with all my heart.” 
But the time was too short to admit 
of long conversation, “ which was no 
small renewal of my trouble and 
affliction; and when I thought upon 
the circumstances I was then in, my 
heart did bleed!” 

Shortly after Pitts returned to 
Algiers, he was obliged to join the 
expedition against the Spaniards, 
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then at war with the Moors, and 
occupying a strong garrison at Oran. 
The Dey took the field in person, and 
bombarded the place, but was inter- 
rupted in the siege, by the arrival of 
the French (1688) at Algiers, and 
the conspiracy of Mezzo Morto, who 
succeeded to the Deyship. The follow- 
ing year, a war broke out with the 
Emperor of Morocco: ‘ whereupon 
the Dey caused a great camp to march 
forth of Algier, with cannon and 
bombs, in order to be revenged on the 
Emperor. We were in all about 
3,000 foot and 2,000 horse, of Turks, 
and about 3,000 horse, of Moors. 
We marched into the Moor’s coun- 
try, and all the inhabitants, as we 
went, declared for the Dey.” The 
place where they engaged the enemy 
was on the river Miliah, which is 
often mentioned in the accounts of 
the French skirmishes. The action 
lasted about an hour, when, as Pitts 
says, the enemy’s heart began to flag. 


«Then we plyed them with our artil- 
lery and bombs, so that in a very short 
time they fled, and left to us their tents 
and baggage. We soon passed the 
river, and our spahis pursued their horse ; 
their foot tookto the mountains. But at 
length the enemies soon perceiving 
themselves to exceed ours in numbers, 
wheeled about towards us, which made 
our horse fly towards our foot, at which 
time was the greatest of our loss. But 
the enemy were afraid to come near, 
and so wheeled again, and marched off. 
After we had buried our dead, and 
tarried two or three days by the river, 
we marched forward three or four days, 
intending to stormFez; and we advanced 
so far as within one day’s journey of 
it, where the whole body of the enemy 
lay. But the Emperor, hearing his son 
(the general in the late engagement) 
was defeated, came against us in person, 
with what forces he could get. We 
pitched within two or three miles of 
him, in a vast plain; and after we had 
looked at one another for about an 
hour or two, the Emperor sent an 
ambassador to our Dey, to treat of 
peace. Whereupon it was concluded, 
that next day; the two sovereigns were 
to meet on horseback, in the middle 
way betwixt the two camps, each with 
fifty horse to attend him. When they 
came near each other, the rest of the 
horse halted ; then the Emperor and 
the Dey, with a servant each, went to 
meet and salute one another ; and after 
high compliments on both sides, a 
carpet was spread on the ground, and 
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down they sat. In two or three hours’ 
time all matters were adjusted. The 
Emperor promised to give satisfaction 
for the charges the Dey had been at, 
urging this as an arrangement of 
accommodation: Our principles are to 
Sight against the Christians, and not to 
wrong one another. Upon this easie 
agreement, the Emperor presented our 
Dey with his saddle, which was all of 
beaten gold; and the next day we 
marched back again for Algiers, and 
thus ended the campaign.” 


The captivity of Pitts was now 
drawing to a close. According to the 
common custom, his master had given 
him his letters of freedom at Mecca. 
This boon he had intended to present 
at Alexandria, where he was overtaken 
with a severe illness, and had the 
letter sewed along with his gold in 
his girdle; but he recovered, and 
after that showed very great kind- 
ness to Pitts. But neither this kind- 
ness, nor the promise of being made 
heir to considerable substance at his 
death, could overcome the desire of 
regaining his liberty, and returning 
to his own native country, “ where 
there were no means of salvation 
wanting, and where the blessed doc- 
trine of Jesus is established, and the 
Holy Trinity adored.” His first 
idea of escape, was to get re-taken by 
some English or foreign vessel, and 
with this view he did make several 
voyages; “but Providence did not 
order it in that way.” His next hope 
was to get appointed on board a 
vessel to Smyrna, as it happened at 
that time the Sultan of Constantinople 
had sent to Algiers for some ships to 
assist him ; and this wish was at length 
obtained through the interest of his 
friend, Mr. Butler, an English mer- 
chant, who lived at Algiers, in the 
house of the Consul, “who was my 

reat friend in facilitating my escape.” 

his gentleman likewise furnished 
Pitts with a letter of recommendation 
to the English Consul at Smyrna, 
Mr. Ray, who took a friendly interest 
in the matter. It would be needless to 
record the various “ hair-breadth es- 
capes” from pirates, and Turks, and 
renegades, and dangers of discovery, 
which our hero encountered in his 
voyage. When off the coast of the 
Morea, the ships from Algiers attacked 
seven or eight Venetian galleys, but 
the latter effected their escape, one 
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only being captured, “ in which there 
were near four hundred Christians, 
and some few Turks that were slaves.” 
At the island of Scio they were join- 
ed by two sail of the Turkish fleet, 
and being greatly augmented in num- 
ber, they continued for some time to 
cruize in the Archipelago, in quest of 
pirates, and were fortunate enough to 
capture a ship from Leghorn, whose 
captain had long been a notorious and 
troublesome freebooter, “a great 
plague to the Turks, both by sea and 
land.” ‘*In this island, and in the 
chief town thereof, (says Pitts), is a 
tree of prodigious bigness, so big, 
that I question whether there be ano- 
ther like it inthe whole world. Under 
it are several coffee-houses, barbers'’- 
shops, and other shops, and several 
fountains of water; andif I mistake 
not, there are 37 or 35 pillars, some 
of marble, and some of timber, to 
support the branches thereof. This 
tree is famous, to a proverb, all over 
Turkey.” 

At Smyrna, Mr. Ray did all in his 
power to facilitate the escape of his 
protegé, which was no easy matter in 
the midst of so many chances of re- 
cognition and discovery. After a 
considerable time, all those dangers 
were overcome, and a passage secured 
for him to Leghorn, through the 
kindness of Mr. Elliot, a friend of the 
Consul’s. But we shall allow Pitts 
to conclude his narrative. 


‘‘Now, the French ship in which I 
was to make my escape was intended to 
sail the next day, and, therefore, in the 
evening I went to go on board, apparelled 
as an Englishman, with my head shaven, 
a campaign perrywig, and a cane in my 
hand, accompanied with three or four of 

gmy friends in the boat. As we were 
going into the boat, there were some 
Turks of Smyrna walking by, but they 
smelt nothing of the matter. We had a 
month’s passage to Leghorn; and I was 
never at rest in my mind till we landed, 
where as soon as ever I came on shore 
I prostrated myself and kissed the earth, 
blessing Almighty God for his un- 
deserved mercy and goodness to me, 
that I once more set footing on the Eu- 
ropean Christian part of the world, 
We were detained on quarantine five- 
and-twenty days, during which there 
came a French ship from Algiers, in 
which were some redeemed slaves, 
Dutchmen, one of whom was a near 
neighbour of mine in Algiers, who was 
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mightily surprised, but very glad to see 
me, and said that he and the rest of 
his countrymen would be glad of my 
company homeward, for they had rather 
travel by land than by sea. So when 
we were permitted to go on shore, and 
after tarrying one night at Leghorn, we 
went on our journey. It was Christmas 
time when there was very frosty weather, 
and great snow fell, so that we tra- 
velled twenty days in the snow. The 
first day we came to Pisa, thence to 
Florence, thence to Boulogne, and so 
onwards ; my company having left me 
just as we were entering Germany. 
When I came to Augsburg I thought to 
have got the Rhine, but I was mistaken, 
for I was told I must travel as far as 
Frankfort, about 150 miles more. No 
remedy or help there was, but to it I 
must, and having got directions, I 
trotted on many a weary step till I came 
to Frankfort. Having no passport, they 
would not let me into the gates of the 
city, but I got into a little hut outside 
where the soldiers kept guard. There 
I took my passage by boat to Mentz, 
where I happened to meet a gentleman 
who was a slave in Algiers at the time 
I was—I received from him much kind- 
ness and hospitality. He gave me vic- 
tuals and money, paid off my quarters 
for the night, ad also my passage to 
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Their vigils o’er 








THE WATCHERS OF EARTH, 


O earth, our mother, wearyful and old! 

Now, in thy dotage, thy poor children keep 
thy waking and thy sleep, 

Alike through sunshine and the hours of am 


Soon as the morning tricks the east in gold, 
Forth from sweet slumber doth the light heart leap, 
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Cologne. At Cologne I received the 
like kindness, and had my passage paid 
for me to Rotterdam, and crossed to 
England by one of our English packet. 
boats. But when I landed I was very 
badly treated, for the very same night 
I was impressed for to go in the King’s 
service. And notwithstanding that I 
made known my condition, and used 
many arguments for my liberty, with 
tears, yet all would not prevail, but 
away I went, and was carried away to 
Colchester prison, where I lay for some 
days till I got a protection from Sir 
William Falkener, one of the Smyrna 
company in London, on whom I hada 
bill for a little money. This prevented 
all further trouble; and when I came to 
London I made it my duty to go and 
pay my thanks to that honourable gen- 
tleman. After that I made what haste 
I could home to dear Exeter, where I 
safely came to the great joy of my 
friends and relatives. Thus have I 
given the world, briefly, an account of 
my travels and misfortunes, and of the 
good providence of Almighty God to- 
wards me, whose blessed name I desire 
to glorify in the sight of all men. To 
Him, therefore, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, beall worship, honour and thanks- 
giving for ever and ever.—Amen,” 





And busy through the day all pave reap, 


That hopes triumphant to young 


But when the wan moon sadly gleams on high, 
She sees the toil of other guards begun— 


ife unfold ; 





The mourner pale, the sick man hot and dry, 
The student dreaming of fresh honours won ; 

—These watch the stars out in that weary sky, 
And pray the speedy coming of the sun. 


31st December, 1845, 


A DREAMER. 
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CARLYLE’S CROMWELL.* 


Tuese volumes are a valuable addition 
to the original sources from which 
any true knowledge of the history 
of England during a period of the 
most momentous interest, can be 


derived. The story of the Civil Wars 


of England in the seventeenth century 
has yet to be written. It was abso- 
lutely impossible that any thing like a 
just account of facts, each of which 
involved, or seemed to involve, the 


admission of a principle, could be ex- 
pected soon after convulsions, in which 
every question of civil government, that 
can suggest itself to the mind, was 


battle-field. To us the surprise is 
that we have so many original works, 
wholly trustworthy, as far as anxious 
regard to truth on the part of the 


authors entitles them to the reader's 
confidence ; and among these, first and 
best is to be placed Lord Clarendon’s.t 
Of the early days of the Long Parlia- 


ment we have May’s history—a work 
of considerable power, and in which 
the most intelligible account of the 


state of England, immediately antece- 
dent to the calling of that parliament, 
is given with a precision that exhibits 
more distinctly than any single cctem- 





agitated in closet, and council, and porary exposition that we know, the 


* Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with Elucidation, by Thomas Carlyle. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Chapman and Hall. 1846. 

Tt “Clarendon, a name never to be mentioned without deep respect. Before his 
beautiful narrative appeared, English history—in its high and lofty characteris- 
tics—was not. Milton wrote a history ; so did Lord Herbert, of Cherbury; so 
did Bacon; but it is, perhaps, enough to say of each of them, that their minds 
were pre-occupied with other things, and that, for all the effect these productions 
of theirs have had, they might almost as well have never been composed. But 
Clarendon had both the natural caste of mind, and the practical education of a 

reat historian. Ihave no idea that a mere literateur—no matter what his in- 

ustry, power of language, or force of sympathy—can write history well. Look 
back at the illustrious names we have been recalling. Are they not all, with hardly 
an exception, men of action, men of the world, men of great and, for the most 
art, of sorrowful experience ? . These men were at their manly post so 
ong as duty needed. When they came back they wrote, ‘even as they were 
moved,’ they knew not how or why, save that they thought the things they had 
witnessed were memorable. And lo! they have been remembered. And why is it 
that so many others have been so soon forgotten? Not so much, I do believe, from 
any literary incompetence, or blundering in the mechanical construction of their 
works, as because they sat down to recite rather what others had said before them, 
than to set forth either new facts, or new aspects of old facts. 


“Clarendon had much to say. He was one of the most influential men of his 
generation; and having outstood the ‘whips and scorns of time’ right manfully, 
lived to enjoy the thorough triumph of his principles, and to give us the benefit 
of his fifty years’ experience. My friends, this is the sort of man we want to get 
acquainted with. Atthe hazard of tautology, I must repeat, what I have already 
more than once observed to you—it is of comparatively no importance what party 
notions such a man as Clarendon entertained. He had the head of a great man, 
and, I do believe, the heart of a just man. I am not used to sweat by him; in a 
thousand opinions I consider him wholly astray. But what of that? He can do 
for me what no other man whatsoever can—put me, as by enchantment’s spell, 
back into the midst of that Puritan springtide, which for aseason washed over all 
the bulwarks of English church al crown, and then subsided muddily again, 
leaving the old landmarks much as they were, till another storm arose, eed perme 
nently changed them. The great thing for me is, not whether Hyde should have 
joined the royalists at the time he did, or whether he might not have further reined 
in the perfidious vengeance of the Restoration, but to see the royalist camp, as it 
lay dissolute and confident, and the long-winded parliament, as it sat in solemn 
cabal, and to feel that if stammering Oliver, or headlong Rupert, or the noble- 
hearted Vane, were now to walk the earth again, I should know and recognise 
them. This, as I take it, is the good of having a ‘ History of the Great Rebellion, 
written well.”—M*‘Cullagh’s Use and Study of History, page 179, &c. 
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respective position of parties. In both 
writers there is, in general, exceeding 
candour in speaking of adversarics. In 
Clarendon, no doubt, the circum. 
stances in which he wrote made his 
work rather the argument of an advo- 
eate, dealing in subtle apology or 
ardent inculpation—still, we think, 
loving the truth. May’s is a calmer, 


more sober, if a less stately style and 
bearing. It affects a classical air, as 


was not unbecoming in the translator 
of Lucan. To ourselves this affecta- 
tion of imitating classical models has 
occasioned some difficulty ; as, where 
formal speeches are recorded, we are 


sometimes in doubt whether they were 
really spoken, or, as is more proba- 
ble, were but the school-forms in which 
the writer conveys what he sup- 
poses to have been the views of the 
imagined speakers. On the whoie, 
however, the work is a masterly ac- 
count of transactions not very easy 
to understand even with this aid. 
There is about the author a serene 
air of satisfied republicanism that 
sits happily on an elderly gentle- 
man of affluent fortune, who has not 
forgotten his Latin—nay, who has 
published a Latin translation of his 
own continuation of Lucan’s poem, 
carrying on the story to the death of 
Cesar. May sits very much at ease 
in his own opinions—is exceedingly tole- 
rant of those of his adversaries. He 
was secretary to the parliament, and 
the book was written by their com- 
mand. It unfortunately extends no 
farther than September, 1643. It 
was published in 1647, two years be- 
fore the execution of Charles. Ma- 
seres, the last editor of the work, 
speaking of the period of its publica- 
tion, says, that when we remember it 
was published but seven years after 
the first meeting of the parliament in 
1640, there must have been several 
persons then living, actors in all the 
transactions of the time, and who 
would have been ready enough to 
convent any misrepresentations. ‘“ And 
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yet,” he adds, “I do not find that any 
writers of that time, from the month 
of May, 1647, when this history was 
published, to the month of May, 1660, 
when King Charles was restored to 
his father’s throne, have ever contested 
the truth of the facts related in his 
history.”* Of May’s integrity and 
love of truth no doubt can be enter- 
tained; of his statements, the since 
published documents of the period 
establish the general accuracy. 

The earlier facts of the great 
contest then carried on in England 
can scarcely be matter of dispute. 
They admit of calm statement. In 
the happier days in which we live, the 
change of a ministry would solve most 
of the questions, which, at a period 
when King or Parliament would be 
all in all to the exclusion of the rival 
element in the constitution, were 
contested by armed men. To state a 
case in justification of either of the 
conflicting parties, is an easier task 
than to hold the scales aright in which 
both should be judged; and we own, 
that the adoration of Cromwell 
preached by the writer whose vo- 
lumesare before us, seems to us the lan- 
guage of a man provoked into strange 
excess of overstatement by his impa- 
tience of the untenable propositions of 
writers who have given us imaginary 
portraits of Cromwell, and is a heresy 
into which it will not be easy for him to 
delude any dispassionate inquirer. 
One great good, however, the book 
assuredly will do,—the theory ofCrom- 
well’s hypocrisy must, we think, be for 
ever discarded. Self-deception, as 
with all men, is busy with him—with 
him less than with others, as we think 
it established by the documents now 
produced by his new commentator, 
that he did his best to understand the 
position in which he was placed, and 
sought honestly to know the truth. 
We believe that Cromwell was a reli- 
gious man; for the excesses of the 
parliament and the army we do not 
regard him as answerable ; on the con- 


*“* May’s History of the Parliament is a just composition, according to the rules 


of history. 


and with a candour that will greatly increase your esteem, when 


It is written with much judgment, penetration, manliness, and spirit, 


you understand 


that he wrote it by the order of his masters, the Parliament.” Warburton to Hurd. 
‘*T desired you some time since to read Lord Clarendon’s History of the Civil 


Wars. I have latel 
period of history. 


read a much honester and more instructive book of the same 
t is the History of the Parliament, by Thomas May, Esquire. 


I will send it to youas soon as you return to Cambridge.’ "— William Pitt (Lord 


Chatham) to his nephew 
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trary, we consider him as having saved 
the country from anarchy. The writers 
who have most relentlessly persecuted 
his memory were the disappointed re- 
publicans. To them the establishment of 
the protectorate was treason to all their 
expectations ; and the assertion of the 
monarchical principle, as an indispen- 
sable element of government, which 
provoked their enmity, ought to 
plead for him with royalists. It is 
easy to speak of Cromwell's selfishness 
and ambition: such passions lurked in 
his as in all other hearts; but we think 
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anxiety was to have facilitated a 
treaty between the nation and the 
King—that while the trial and exe- 
cution of Charles cannot, as far as we 
see, be justified on any principle,* we 
yet believe that it was wholly impos- 
sible for Cromwell to have averted 
that catastrophe; and that he and the 
others who sate in judgment on the 
king, did, in real truth, believe 
they were performing a severe and 
painful duty.t We believe, too, that 
in seizing the abandoned throne of 
England, Cromwell, at great personal 


the true bearing of all credible evi- 
dence that we have on the subject is, 
that, almost to the last, Cromwell's 


sacrifice, did that which was alone pos- 
sible to save the country. As to re- 
calling, at that moment, the son of 


* We cannot, of course, discuss questions involving the elementary principles of 
human society. We ourselves think that, in all imaginable cases, the life of the 
monarch, in a country adopting the law ofhereditary succession, should be sacred. 
The moment that we admit considerations of expediency to influence a decision on 
such a question, as to whether the sovereign can, by political crime, forfeit his life, 
a principle is introduced, with the application of which we do not think man can be 
safely intrusted. Inthe early stages of the contest, the answers of the king to the 
aaa documents, admitted ‘that the legislative peony was in King, 

ords, and Commons, and that the government was mixed, and not arbitrary.” This 
the parliament affirmed was inconsistent with the doctrine of the court lawyers, who 
held that royal commissions could dispense with acts of parliament. Resistance, in 
such circumstances, they insisted must be lawful ; and added, that ‘‘the war was not 

ainst the king, but his delinquent subjects.” It was impossible, in the crisis to 
which affairs had arrived, to avoid the question of the lawfulness of resistance; and 
the opinions of Hooker and other jurists of a class whose authority is more often 
quoted by the advocates of arbitrary power than by their adversaries, were cited by 
the popular party as early as 1641. Among others, Grotius was quoted to 
sustain the proposition that, ‘if several parties have a share in the Summa Potes- 
tas (of which legislation is a chief act), each part hath naturally the power of de- 
fending its own interest in the sovereignty against the other, if they invade it ; and 
that if, in such a war, they conquer, the conquered party loseth to them his share{; 
and that this is so true, that it holdeth though the law expressly say that one of 
the oo shall have the power of the militia; it being to be understood that he 
shall have it against foreign enemies and delinquents, and not against the other 
part.”—(Calamy’s Abridgment of Baxter's Life and Times.) We do not believe 
that this passage has been referred to by any of the writers who have examined this 
period of history ; nor indeed does Baxter’s account of the transactions of his time 
seem to have bans examined at all with reference to these matters; but it is 
quite impossible that, if such passages from Grotius were familiarly cited in the 
early stages of the controversy, that their application should not have been felt in 
its later stages. The question is not, whether we think these persons justified in 
any thing or in all that they did; but whether they, without violation to their own 
sense of right, could have acted otherwise. Wrong, undoubtedly, we think they 
were; but can we, without being ourselves guilty of the falsehood we would impute 
to them, say that their statements are to be dismissed as hypocritical pretence— 
the short way in which indolent or dishonest men terminate the inquiry? Any 
reader who has the opportunity of referring to Mr. Fox’s reasoning on the subject, 
in his history of James the Second, will be amply repaid for his trouble. We have 
not room to transcribe the passage, and can frets give a sentence :—‘‘ The im- 
eater or even banishment of Charles might have given to the republic such a 
egree of security as any government ought to be contented with. :It must be 
confessed, however, on the other side, that if the republican government had suf- 
fered the king to escape, it would have been an act of justice and generosity wholly 
unexampled ; and to have granted him even his life, would have been one among the 
more rare efforts of virtue.” 
¢ See account of Harrison’s execution.—Trial of the Regicides. 


See also 
Mrs, Hutchinson’s account of her husband’s feelings. 


The fact is, that such sel- 
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Charles, and endeavouring, with him 
as King to act in the spirit of the 
Revolution of 1688, it might well 
have seemed a hopeless experiment. 
To Cromwell's act in accepting the 
protectorate, England owed the ho- 
nour of her triumphs over all her ene- 
mies at home and abroad, and the 
more glorious victory of ultimately 
herself re-adjusting, on a secure basis, 
the rights of her people and her mo- 
narch. 

But whatever view may be taken of 
theCivil Wars of England—and the con- 
test will, of course, be still viewed with 
the party biasses of each person who 
examines the subject—it will be from 
henceforth impossible to disregard the 
letters and speeches of Cromwell him- 
self. Let us differ, or let us agree 
with him, here are his own letters and 
speeches—every one letter a business- 
letter—every one speech a business- 
speech—most of them being not after- 
written statements of facts, but letters 
and speeches, themselves constituting 
very material parts of the transactions 
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on which they throw light. Hitherto 
these have been, for the most part, 
disregarded, the feeling of Cromwell’s 
hypocrisy having been so engrafted on 
the minds of the historians who have 
written of his times, that these, the 
most important records of a period of 
perhaps unexampled interest, have 
been neglected. 

This never again can be their fate. Of 
modern writers, Mr. Forster alone 
seems to have at all approached to an 
appreciation of their true value. They 
are now edited with extreme care. 
All authentic information calculated to 
illustrate them, that diligent study 
eould glean from existing memoirs of 
the time, is supplied ; and it appears to 
us certain, that where they are incon- 
sistent with received views, such views 
must be modified, not alone with refer- 
ence to the facts contained or implied 
in these letters and speeches, but that 
henceforth Cromwell must be regard- 
ed as a plain-spoken, strait-forward 
man—in his habitual feelings, and 
affections kindly—and who, in peaceful 





fish motives of expediency as are suggested by later writers as those on which 
the king’s judges acted, are not the true ones. In the course of the trial, when 
evidence was given of the blood spilt in many of the battles where he was in 
person, Charles listened ‘‘ with disdainful smiles, and looks, and gestures,” and 
eclared in words, that ‘‘no man’s blood spilt in this quarrel troubled him but 
one, meaning the Earl of Strafford.” 
and divers others, saw in him a disposition, so bent on the ruin of all that 
opposed him, and of all the righteous and just things they had contended for, 
that it was on the consciences of many of them, that if they did not execute 
justice on him, God would require at their hands all the blood and desolation 
which should ensue by their suffering him to escape, when God had brought 
him into their hands. Although the advice of the malignant party [the Royalists] 
and their apostate brethren seemed to threaten them, yet they thought they 
ought to cast themselves on God, while they acted with a good conscience for 
him and the country. Mrs. Hutchinson adds, that of this court all the members 
were, whatever they might afterwards pretend, left to their “free liberty of 
acting, neither persuaded nor compelled.” Some declined to act—some acted 
for awhile—then ceased to sit; and both these classes of persons were after- 
wards admitted to ‘‘places of more trust and benefit, than those who ran the 
greatest hazard.” She mentions that these persons retreated, for fear and 
worldly prudence, foreseeing that ‘‘in the event of a restoration, they should 
be given us as victims’—that this danger was also distinctly present to Colonel 
Hutchinson’s mind is also stated. In fact, it could not but have presented itself; 
and Burke has stated the way in which, on the restoration, the regicides were 
sacrificed by all. ‘The king did not in reality grant an act of indemnity; the 
roves power, then in a manner the nation, granted an indemnity to him. 

he idea of a preceding rebellion, was not at all admitted in that convention and 
that parliament. The regicides were a common enemy, and as such were given up.”— 
Burke Remarks on the Policy of the Allies. ‘* Although Mr. Hutchinson,” (we again 
quote his wife’s narrative,) “didnot then believe but it might one day come to 
be disputed again among men, yet both he and others thought they could not 
refuse it without giving up the people of God, whom they had led forth, and 
engaged themselves unto by the oath of God, into the hands of God’s and 
their enemies, and therefore, he cast himself upon God’s protection, acting 
according to the dictates of a conscience, which he had sought the Lord to 
guide, and accordingly the Lord did signalize his fayour afterwards to him.” 
— Memoirs of Hutchinson. 


The gentlemen — his judges, 
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times, in which the relations of society 
were not disturbed, would have been 
aman singularly happy, as in every 
existing record of his domestic life, he 
seems to have taken a sensible view of 
all that related to others as well as to 
himself. To have removed from his 
portrait, much that disfigured and 
marred its true expression, was a task 
well worth undertaking ; and, on the 
whole, we regard Mr. Carlyle as very 
successful in his generous enterprise. 
It lessens the value of his work but 
little, that he chooses to express him- 
self in language of unmeasured praise, 
of what he calls the last noble heroism 
that earth has witnessed, the Puritan- 
ism of England in the seventeenth 
century; and that he regards Crom- 
well as gloriously embodying and per- 
sonifying that strange ‘ manifestation 
of the Godlike,” because Mr. Carlyle, 
by exceptions and qualifications, soon 
shows that what he means by Puritan- 
ism is something very different from 
what any other man, either in the days 
of Cromwell or our own, has ever 
called Puritanism, and because—allow- 
ing him to give his own meaning to the 
word—he has the rare merit of redeem- 
ing himself from any participation in the 
views which he ascribes to his hero. We 
admire the earnestness with which our 
author vindicates all that is good— 
with which he contends for what he calls 
“the reign of God against the reign 
of the No-God, whom men call devil ;” 
but when he adds, that this is “ what 
all true men in their several dialects 
and modes have always striven for,” 
he assuredly adds a proposition in 
which no one of his admired Puritans 
would agree ; in other words, what he 
praises as Puritanism, is what all 
articulately speaking men, and what the 
Puritans themselves who did not speak 
articulately, have in their several 
moods and dialects hitherto declined 
to call by that name. With respect to 
Cromwell and the Puritans, we believe 
in their earnestness and sincerity—we 
believe, too, that, for the most part 
like earnest and sincere men of our 
own, and of all times, they meant 
when they spoke to express thoughts 
which were passing through their 
minds, and not to play « game of paint- 
ed words, which might be regarded as a 
substitute for thoughts. But they, 
like other earnest men, often wished to 
awaken feeling, rather than to com- 
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municate thought ; and then like the 
Irvingites and other professors of the 
Babylonish, they used for this purpose 
the instrumentality of words alone. 
At an early stage of such a professor’s 
career, it is easy to imagine much 
self-deception ; then comes a shrewd 
adaptation of means to ends ; and any 
material addition of thoughts would 
but diminish the magical effect of 
words. It would not be merely a use- 
less squandering of a description of 
wealth at no time very abundant, 
but would be positively mischievous. 

We do not think the Puritans, more 
than any other men, subject to the faults 
which these observations imply. They 
and all men but obey in this the con- 
dition which the use of language in- 
volves. The saint blossoms into the 
blackguard, and the poet—nay, the 
proser too— into the mere mannerist. 
The formalities of the Puritan were 
not unfavourable to this process of de- 
velopment. This is, in substance, the 
old theory by which ingenious men en- 
deavoured to reconcile the received ac- 
counts of Cromwell; and its general 
truth perhaps led to many of those 
accounts being received with but little 
examination. Cromwell, we think, 
was more free from this fault than 
most men. His self-examination 
seems to have been more severe, his 
communication with others more di- 
rect, and his language more the imme- 
diate expression of thought, than that 
of most men. In considering, how- 
ever, his letters and speeches, we think 
much more weight is to be given, than 
Mr. Carlyle gives to the fact, that the 
dialect in which he and the men of his 
age thought, was one in which every 
phrase was borrowed from Scripture 
language ; and was thus, in its applica- 
tion to modern relations of society, 
most often, in truth, metaphorical. 
The writings and sayings of that age 
are interpreted by men who do not 
remember this. Of this we shall pro- 
bably produce some examples in the 
course of our examination of Mr. 
Carlyle’s book. 

Cromwell, born at Huntingdon in 
April, 1599, was the fifth of ten chil- 
dren. His father’s family was des- 
cended from Thomas Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex in Henry the Eighth’s time. 
His mother, Elizabeth Stewart, claimed 
kindred with the royal house of Scot- 
land. ‘ Uncontradicted tradition, and 
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old printed royalist lampoons,” says 
Mr. Carlyle, “ call his father a brewer. 
The brook of Hinchin running through 
his premises, offered clear conveniences 
for malting or brewing ; in regard to 
which, and also to his wife’s assiduous 
management of the same, one is very 
willing to believe tradition. The 
essential trade of Robert Cromwell 
was that of managing those lands of 
his in the vicinity of Huntingdon ; the 
grain of them would have to be duly 
harvested, thrashed, brought to mar- 
ket: whether it was as corn or malt that 
it came to market can remain indiffe- 
rent to us.” “The family was of the 
rank of substantial gentry, and duly 
connected with such in the counties 
round for three generations back.” 
Robert had sat in parliament, and 
there seems to have been but little 
truth in the royalist jokes that speak 
loweringly of the family. This ques- 
tion of gentry would, in most cir- 
cumstances, be of small moment, so 
many are the avenues by which men 
of real talent emerge to their natural 
position in society. In Cromwell's 
case it is of more moment, as the 
early bias of his mind might be ex- 
pected to lean towards royalty, from 
the devoted affection of the elder 
branch of his family to their princes. 
Sir Henry, the golden knight, as he 
was called, the grandfather of Oliver, 
had inherited, under a patent of Henry 
the Eighth, the lands of Hinchin- 
brook. It was a suppressed priory of 
Benedictine Nuns, founded by William 
the Conqueror ; and here, on her re- 
turn from visiting the University of 
Cambridge, Queen Elizabeth did the 
gallant knight the honour of sleeping 
on the 18th of August, 1564. In the 
year 1603 the old knight died, and the 
priory descended to Sir Oliver, the 
uncle of the future Protector, now a 
boy of four years old. In this year 
came King James to take possession 
of his English throne. It was a gay 
and strange progress; and had we 
time, it would delight us to transcribe 
some of its most remarkable scenes 
from the old tract, giving what is 
called “ A True Relation of the Enter- 
tainment of his Royal Majesty.” It 
was, in truth, a joyous progress. The 
king, coming to his English crown, 
thought the wealth which was to come 
with his inheritance absolutely unli- 
mited, and there seems to have been 
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no restraint whatever on the royal 
expenditure. Wherever he came, 
numbers of all ranks crowded to wel- 
come him. From one nobleman’s seat 
to another the progress assumed, for 
the most part, the joyous glitter and 
bustle of a hunting excursion. 

Wherever he went, the sons of the 
gentry came, and—perhaps it was felt 
asa grievance, for thefees were heavy— 
had to bear the honour or the burthen 
of knighthood. On the 27th of April, 
the king removed from Burleigh, the 
seat of the Cecils, to Sir Oliver 
Cromwell’s ; and on his way, let us 
record, that he dined at that worthy 
and worshipful knight, Sir Arthur 
Mildmay’s. The dinner was a good 
one. “Every thing that was most 
delicious for taste, proved more deli- 
cate by the art that made it seem beau- 
teous to the eye—the lady of the 
house being one of the most excellent 
confectioners in England, though Icon- 
fess many honorable women very ex- 
pert.” The visit to Cromwell’s seems 
to have been a scene of more than or- 
dinary ceremony. Wriothesly, Earl of 
Southampton, who had been found guil- 
ty at the same time with the unfortu- 
nate Earl of Essex—was on James’s 
accession, released from the tower, and 
by a new patent restored to his digni- 
ties. He now borethe sword of state 
before James, as he past “to Mais- 
ter Oliver Cromwell’s house, where his 
majesty and all his followers, with all 
comers whatsoever, had such enter- 
ment, as the like had not been seen 
before since his setting forward out of 
Scotland. There was such plenty and 
variety of meats, such diversities of 
wines, and those not riffe ruffe, but 
even the best of the kind; and the cel- 
Jars open at any man’s pleasure. 
Neither was his provision for the little 
time of his majesty’s stay; butit was 
made ready fourteen days, and after his 
highness’s departure, distributed to 
as many as had a mind to it.” 

The King was waited on while at 
Sir Oliver’s by the heads of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 


“ All clad in scarlet gowns and corner-caps.” 


They presented to the king a vo- 
volume of poems, fantastically styled 
“Sorrow’s Joy,” in which the grief 
and gladness of Cambridge were 
musically expressed for the death of 
the best of queens, and the accession of 
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the best of kings. Maister Crom- 
well’s gifts to the king were of ano- 
ther kind; they consisted of a fair- 
wrought standing cup of gold, of goodly 
horses, fleet and deep-mouthed hounds, 
divers hawks of excellent wing; and 
‘at the remove, he gave fifty pounds 
amongst his majesty’s officers.” 

On the 29th the royal party left Hin- 
chinbrook, “ taking kind and gracious 
leave of Maister Oliver Cromwell, and 
his vertuouse lady, late widow to that 
noble and opulent knight, Seigniour 
Horatio Paulo Viceno ;” under which 
disguise of spelling, it is not easy to de- 
tect the name of Palaviceni. From 
Walpole we learn that he was a 
Genoese. He had come over in 
Queen Mary’s time as collector of the 
pope’s dues in England ; and the tradi- 
tion of the neighbourhood in which he 
lived, describes him as, on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, avoiding to pay 
either Peter or Paul. Such dishonesty, 
at such a period, was probably regard- 
edin the light of a religious duty. 
He was lord of the manor of Babra- 
ham, near Cambridge; and our readers 
may be amused by a rhyming epitaph 
on him, which gives some countenance 
to the traditions of the country :— 

Here lies Horatio Palavezene, 

Who robbed the Pope to lend the Queene. 
He was a thief:—a thief? thou liest ; 

For why ? He robbed but Antichrist. 

Him death with besom swept from Babraham, 
Into the bosom of old Abraham. 


But then came Hercules with club, 
And struck him down to Belzebub. 


His widow and his wealth soon 
after this exploit of Hercules, were a 
welcome addition to the establish- 
ment of the representative of the 
golden knight. A century before, who 
could have thought of such a fate 
befalling the pope's dues, as to be 
squandered on entertainments for a 
heretic prince. Still less, who could 
have imagined the Benedictine nuns, 
bound through all succeeding time to 
pray day and night for the repose 
of William the Bastard, for ever 
silenced, and the sound of horse and 
hawk disturbing the echoes of their 
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cloisters? The king moved hap- 
pily onward. His parting words to 
the knight of Hinchinbrook, are pre- 
served—‘“ Marry, man, thou hast 
treated me better than any one since 
I left Edinburgh.” The king visited 
him more than once again. 

Mr. Carlyle represents Cromwell 
as, in this early part of his life, much 
at his uncle’s. Nothing can be more 
probable ; but we do not know what 
right, on his principle of rejecting all 
that is told by Heath and others of 
traditional information about Oliver, 
he has to assume a fact resting on 
precisely the same kind of au- 
thority. The fixed residence of 
Cromwell for any time at Hinchin- 
brook, is inconsistent with the way 
in which an occasional Christmas 
visit is mentioned; and the style 
in which modern biographers substi- 
tute a romance of their own, for 
what they regard as the romance of 
previous writers, is one of the things 
which renders it necessary to read 
with exceeding caution this descrip- 
tion of narratives. Oliver’s acting, 
for instance, in school plays is re- 
jected. It rests on “ Carrion” Heath’s 
authority. We advise our readers, 
however, not to imitate Mr. Carlyle 
in at once rejecting it on this ac- 
count. The play in which he is said 
to have acted, is stated, in the first 
edition of it, to have been acted at 
Huntingdon Free School, and Oliver 
was then at the school.* Is this no 
confirmation of the story? Heath 
and the English continuators of Bayle 
comment, as was exceedingly natural, 
on some passagesinthepartassigned by 
tradition to Cromwell ; and we are glad 
to seethat Mr. Forster follows their ex- 
ample. Instead of theold stories of rob- 
bing orchards there and acting plays, we 
are told by Mr. Carlyle of the Hampton- 
court conference, and the petition of 
clergymen of pious straitened consci- 
ences. “ The king himself presided ; 
having real gifts of speech and being 
very learned in theology, which it was 
not then ridiculous, but glorious for him 


* We have ourselves no opportunity of referring to the first edition of Lingua, and 


state the fact on the authority of Forster. 


“ The comedy was first acted, we learn 


JSrom the preface to the first impression, at Cambridge, and next at this Huntingdon 


free school. '—Forster’'s Cromwell, p. 15. 


It is extraordinary that the last edition of 


Lingua, who speaks of the first edition of the play, and discusses the tradition of 
Oliver's having acted in it, should not have preserved or even noticed this preface. See 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol, 5, Edition of 1825. 
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to be. More glorious than the mo- 
narchy of what we now call literature 
would be—glorious as the faculty of a 
Goethe holding visibly of heaven. 
Supreme skill in theology then meant 
that, to know God, @ss, the Maker, 
to know the divine laws and inner har- 
monies of this universe, must always 
he the highest glory foraman! And 
not to know them, always the highest 
disgrace for a man, however common 
it be.” A description of the conference 
follows, and now comes the connecting 
link. ‘This was in January, 1604. 
News of this, speech enough about it, 
could not fail in Robert Cromwell’s 
house among others. Oliver is in his 
fifth year—always a year older than 
the century.” All very true; but are 
we wrong in thinking it probable that 
Oliver was, according to the old bio- 
graphers, employed in robbing or- 
chards and hunting for bird’s nests, 
rather than in speculating on the ob- 
jects or the results, or dreaming even 
of the arguments by which the king 
and the controversialists amused each 
other at Hampton-court conference. 
Again— 


**In November, 1605, there likewise 
came to Robert Cromwell’s house, no 
question of it, news of the thrice unut- 
terable Gunpowder Plot, whereby king, 
— and God’s Gospel in Eng- 
and. were to have been, in one infernal 
moment, blown aloft, and the Devil’s 
gospel, and accursed incredibilities, 
idolatries, and poisonous confusions of 
the Romish Babylon substituted in their 
room !—the eternal truth of the living 
God to become an empty formula, a 
shamming grimace of the three-hatted 
chimera! These things did fill Hunting- 
don and Robert Cromwell’s house with 
talk enough in the winter of Oliver's 
sixth year. And again, in the summer 
of his eleventh year, in May, 1610, there 
doubtless failed not news and talk, how 
the great Henry was stabbed in Paris 
streets, assassinated by the Jesuits— 
black sons of the scarlet woman, mur- 
derous to soul and to body. 

“Other things, in other years, the 
diligent historical student will supply 
according to faculty. The history of 
Europe at that epoch meant essentially 
the struggle of Protestantism against 
Catholicism—a broader form of that 
same struggle of devout Puritanism 
against dignified Ceremonialism, which 
forms the history of England then. 
Henry the Fourth of France, so long as 
he lived, was still to be regarded as the 
head of Protestantism ; Spain, bound up 
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with the Austrian Empire, as that of 
Catholicism. Henry’s ‘grand scheme’ 
naturally strove to carry Protestant 
England along with it; James, till 
Henry’s death, -held on in a loose way 
by Henry, and his political history, so 
far as he has any, may be considered to 
lie there. After Henry’s death, he fell 
off to ‘Spanish Infantas,’ to Spanish 
interests, and, as it were, ceased to 
have any history, nay began to have a 
negative one. 

‘* Among the events which historical 
students will supply for Robert Crom- 
well’s house, and the spiritual pabulum 
of young Oliver, the death of Prince 
Henry in 1612, and the prospective 
accession of Prince Charles, fitter for a 
ceremonial archbishop than a governing 
king, as some thought, will not be for- 
gotten. Then how the elector palatine 
was married; and troubles began to 
brew in Germany ; and little Dr. Laud 
was made Archdeacon of Huntingdon ; 
such news the historical student can 
supply. And on the whole, all students 
and persons can know always that 
Oliver’s mind was kept full of news, and 
never wanted for pabulum. But from 
the day of bis birth, which is jotted 
down, as above, in the parish register 
of St. John’s, Huntingdon, there is 
no other authentic jotting or direct 
record concerning Oliver himself to be 
met with anywhere, till in Sidney-Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge, we come to 
this— 

1616. 

“¢4 Festo Annunciationis, 1616, 
Oliverius Cromwell Huntingdoniensis ad- 
missus ad commeatum Sociorum, Aprilis 
vicessimo tertio; Tutore Magistro Ri- 
cardo Howlet:’ Oliver Cromwell from 
Huntingdon admitted here, 23d April, 
1616; tutor, Mr. Richard Howlet.’” 


** Curious enough,” adds Mr. Carlyle, 
* of all ey on this same day, Shak. 
speare, as his stone monument still tes- 
tifies, at Stratford-on-Avon, died— 


** Obiit Anno Domini 1616. 
tatis 53. Die 23 Apr. 


While Oliver Cromwell was entering 
himself of Sidney-Sussex College, Wil- 
liam Shakspeare was taking his fare- 


well of this world. Oliver’s father had, 
most likely, come with him; it is but 
twelve miles from Huntingdon; you 
can go and come in a day. Oliver's 
father saw Oliver write in the album at 
Cambridge; at Stratford, Shakspeare’s 
Ann Hathaway was weeping over his 
bed. The first world-great thing that 
remains of English history, the litera- 
ture of Shakspeare, was ending; the 
second world-great thing that remains 
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of English history, the armed appeal of 
Puritanism to the invisible God of hea- 
ven against many very visible devils, on 
earth and elsewhere, was, so to speak, 
beginning. ‘They have their exits and 
their entrances. And one people in its 
time plays many parts. 

‘Chevalier Florian, in his Life of 
Cervantes, has remarked that Shak- 
speare’s death-day, 23rd April, 1616, 
was likewise that of Cervantes at 
Madrid. ‘ Twenty-third of April is, 
aure enough, the authentic Spanish 
date : but Chevalier Florian has omitted 
to notice that the English twenty-third 
is of old style. The brave Miguel died 
ten days before Shakspeare, and already 
lay buried, smoothed right nobly into 
long rest. The historical student can 
meditate on these things.” 


We do not fall out with this method 
of writing history; on the contrary, 
we think it very amusing. Still what 
obvious connection with the boy Crom- 
well have the rising and the setting of 
these great luminaries? Ifthe litera- 
ture of Shakspeare may be forced into 
the service of the idolater of Crom- 
well, and if we can link the thoughts 
together by some association of con- 
trast, in what possible way is any 
imaginable purpose of the writer aided 
by such pictures as “ Oliver's father 
saw Oliver write in the album at Cam- 
bridge : at Stratford, Shakspeare’s Ann 
Hathaway was weeping over his bed ?” 
Still more strange to us seems the pas- 
sage about Cervantes in any connection 
with Oliver Cromwell; and then the 
correction of poor Florian’s mistake in 
the date. Have any of our readers 
had the curiosity to turn over William 
Lilly’s memoirs of his own times. 
When he casts the nativity of his hero, 
he is as anxiously precise to determine 
the very moment of birth— Venus in her 
power—Jupiter in Libra—and the rest 
of it ; and we protest that we feel theold 
dream of the astrologer not without 
a meaning fully as deserving of atten- 
tion as thesesolemn discoveries. Were 
the book no better than such passages 
would indicate, we think the sooner it 
were swept away into “ the dim inane” 
and “the realm of the stupidities,” the 
better. Mr. Carlyle proceeds— 


“Oliver’s tutor in Cambridge, of 
whom legible history and I know no- 
thing, was ‘ Magister Richard Howlet, 
whom readers must fancy a grave 
ancient Puritan and scholar, in dark 
antiquarian clothes and dark antiqua- 


rian ideas, according to their faculty. 
The indubitable fact is, that he, Richard 
Howlet, did, in Sidney-Sussex College, 
with his best ability, endeavour to in- 
filtrate something that he called instruc- 
tion into the soul of Oliver Cromwell 
and of other youths submitted to him; 
but how, of what quality, with what 
method, with what result, will remain 
extremely obscure to every one. In 
spite of mountains of books, so 
are books written, all grows very 
obscure. About this same _ date, 
George Ratcliffe, Wentworth Strafford’s 
George, at Oxford, finds his green- 
baize table-cover, which his mother had 
sent him, too small, has it cut into 
‘stockings,’ and goes about with the 
same. So unfashionable were young 
gentleman commoners. Queen Eliza- 
beth was the first person in this country 
who ever wore knit stockings.” 


In the year 1617, Oliver’s father, and 
also his maternal grandfather, died, and 
at the age of eighteen Cromwell has to 
supply his father’s place as head of the 
household at Huntingdon. He goes 
for a while to London—acquaints him- 
self with such amount of legal know- 
ledge as will enable him to perform his 
duties as a country magistrate indif- 
ferently well. 

There is no trace of how Oliver's 
time was passed for the next three years. 
The registers of St. Giles’s Church, 
Cripplegate, supply the next informa- 
tion. Oliver Cromwell [married] to 
Elizabeth Bourcher 22d [of August, 
1626]. Milton’s burial entry is in 
another book of the same memorable 
church, 12th November, 1764, where 
Oliver, on the 22nd of August, 1620, 
was married.” The visiter of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, will, no doubt, 
thank our biographer for this infor- 
mation. The mention of the latter fact, 
however, in a life of Cromwell, can 
hardly be defended on the principle, 
wide as it is, that enables Mr. Carlyle 
to couple Cervantes and Cromwell ; as, 
after all, Cromwell on the day of his 
marriage was not likely to read the 
entry of a burial not registered for 
fifty years after. ‘ The historical 
student can meditate on these things.” 

Mr. Carlyle can find little mention 
of Oliver for the next few years. The 
young husband soon becomes a father, 
and births and baptisms are duly re- 
corded. ‘There is no evidence what- 
ever, that can in the slightest degree 
be relied on, that Oliver was ever 
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other than a man conducting himself 
morally ; though, of course, the due 
quantity of nonsense has been written 
on the subject of youthful follies by 
Heath and others. A letter of his 
own, in which he says, “ You know 
what my manner of life has been—oh, 
I lived in and loved darkness and hated 
light—I was a sinner and the chief of 
sinners,” has been already quoted as 
a proof of his having lived a profligate 
life. Such a passage absolutely proves 
nothing, and is more consistent with 
the self-reproach of a conscience 
offended by its falling short of its own 
standard of right, than with any thing 
else that the words may suggest; but 
in spite of Mr. Carlyle’s determination 
that we shall think of Cromwell asa man 
living in the Spirit—“ a God-intoxi- 
cated man” —we cannot but think much 
of his language is mere formalism. 

We remember a passage in one of 
Hannah More’s religious novels, (Ce- 
lebs in Search of a Wife,) in which a 
theological lady indulges in language 
of strong self-condemnation, She is 
a sinner, and the chief of sinners. 
Her thoughts are only evil conti- 
nually. She can think no good thing. 
A friend is alarmed by the strength of 
her expressions, and tells her he can- 
not see this dreadful sinfulness mani- 
fested in any part of her conduct. 
«“ Her temper,” he adds, “to be sure, 
might bear to be improved; and it 
would be well if she spoke with more 
gentleness than was her ordinary 
habit.” ‘ Mine a bad temper,” says 
the lady, kindling and reddening with 
fury—“ mine a bad temper—who ever 
heard the like? And pray, sir, what 
one fault have I?” 

We do not say or think that Oliver 
used words with as little meaning as 
Miss Hannah More’s heroine, or as 
Miss Hannah herself; but we think 
that to interpret such language, as if 
it meant the same thing in Oliver's 
use and application of it, as it does in 
the passages of the Bible from which 
it is taken, and to measure his reli- 
gious feelings, as Carlyle would do, by 
the standard of David's or St. Paul’s, 
because expressed in their strong 
words, is as untrue a mode of dealing 
with the matter, as that of the old bio- 
graphers, who regard such expressions 
as a general confession of every parti- 
cular offence that ever was imputed to 
him. This letter was written in 1638, 
Vou. XXVII.—No., 158. 
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and parts of it are of great beauty— 
all calculated to exhibit earnestness 
and depth of feeling—disguised, how- 
ever, and deadened, by a phraseology 
which has become dead tous, and which, 
though it had in the seventeenth cen- 
tury a deep and true meaning, was 
not, we think, a meaning identical with 
what the holy men of old wished to ex- 
press, when using the same words :— 


**T live,” says Cromwell to his cousin, 
Mrs. St. John—‘‘I live, you know 
where—in Meshec, which they say sig- 
nities prolonging ; in Kedar, which sig- 
nifies blackness : yet the Lord forsaketh 
me not. Though he do prolong, yet he 
will, I trust, bring me to His tabernacle, 
to His resting-place. My soul is with 
the congregation of the first-born; m 
body rests in hope; and if here I shall 
honour my God, either by doing or 
by suffering, I shall be most glad.” 


The letter throughout expresses 
religious hope; and in spite of its 
allusions to Meshec and Kedar, is, we 
think, the language of a man not 
merely resigned to whatever may be 
the dispensations of Providence, but 
actually happy. Through all Oliver's 
life, there is an animating spirit of 
active cheerfulness. The letter from 
which we have quoted was written 
some ten years after he had first sate in 
parliament. The war between the 
king and the parliament could not 
then have been anticipated even by the 
most far-seeing spirit. Of the years 
between his marriage and his removal 
to St. Ives, in 1631, we have few 
and imperfect traces. Mr. Forster 
has quoted from Milton’s second de- 
fence, a remarkable passage in support 
of his own notion, that the interval 
was occupied by him in the manage- 
ment of the brewery at Huntingdon— 
the subject of so many royalist lam- 
poons. We transcribe from Mr. 
Forster, beginning with his quotation 
from Milton:— 


«Ts matura jam atque firmata 
zetate, quam et privatus traduxit, nulla 
re magis quam religionis cultu purioris, 
et integritate vite cognitus, domi in oc- 
culto creverat; et ad summa quoque 
tempora fiduciam Deo fretam etjingen- 
tem animum tacito pectore aluerat.’ 

‘** Being now arrived to a ripe and 
mature age, all which time he spent. as 
a private person, noted for nothing so 
much as the culture of pure religion, 
R 
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and an integrity of life, he was GROWN 
rich at home, and enlarging his hopes 
with reliance on God, for any the 
most exalted times he nursed his great 
soul in silence.’ 

**The expression ‘grown rich,’ in 
this magnificent passage,” says Mr. 
Forster, ‘‘seems undoubtedly to war- 
rant the inference that it was by some 
pursuit he had thus grown rich, for it is 
well ascertained that at that time he 
had found no easier method of achiey- 
ing wealth or substance.” 


Whether Cromwell made out the 
means of sustaining life by farming or 
by the management of a brewery, is a 
matter of but little moment; but to us 
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And in Shakespeare :— 


“ Contemplation, 
Under the veil of wildness, which, no doubt, 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night, 
Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty.” 


Both passages were probably in Mil- 
ton’s recollection, and gave their 
colouring to the language in which he 
expressed a thought almost identical 
with that in Southey’s noble lines :— 


“ Tt was the wisdom and the will of heaven, 
That, in alonely tent, had cast 

The lot of Thalaba. 

There might his soul develop best 

Its strengthening energies ; 

There might he from the world 

Keep his heart pure and uncontaminate, 


Till at the written hour he should be found 
Fit servant of the Lord, without a spot.” * 


the passage in Milton does not suggest 
the notion of Cromwell's having 
grown rich. The metaphor in the 
word crescerat is the same as in the 
passage of Horace :— 


A sentence from Sir Philip Warwick’s 
Remains preserves a statement of Dr. 
Simcott, physician at Huntingdon, 
that he had been often sent for at mid- 


* Crescit occulto velut arbor evo, . 
night, to attend Cromwell—that he 


Fama Marcelli.” 


* Mr. Forster’s mistake seems to have arisen by the accident of his meeting in 
Mr. Thomas Cromwell's life of Cromwell, to which he refers, the following pas- 
sage:—‘‘ It appears to this writer, that a passage quoted from a panegyric, 
thought to be by Milton, in support of the doctrine that Cromwell never 
engaged in trade, would admit of a construction more consonant to the opinion 
just advanced [namely, that Cromwell conducted the Huntingdon brewery.] The 
passage in question runs thus :—‘ being now arrived to a mature and ripe age, 
(all which time he spent as a private person,) noted for nothing so much as the 
culture of pure religion, and an integrity of life, he was grown rich at home, and 
had enlarged his hopes (relying upon God and a great soul) in a quiet bosom, 
for any the most exalted times.’ Omitting all present consideration of the rather 
remarkable concluding words, does not the expression ‘grown rich at home’ 
seem to allow the inference that it was by some trade or profession his property 
had thus increased; since to live without business, and at the same time repu- 
tably, and to bring up a numerous family, could hardly have adduced to its 
accumulation.”—-Thomas Cromwell's Cromwell, pp. 40, 41. The progress of 
error is amusing enough. Mr. T. Cromwell finds the passage of Milton quoted 
by somebody who translates it, or quotes from a translation, but says nothing of 
the existence of a Latin original, and T. Cromwell is thus led to doubt whether 
it is Milton’s at all ; but whatever it be, he comments unsuspiciously on the English 
sentence that he finds; and, fairly enough, sets about showing that a statement 
that Cromwell had grown rich at home, seems to imply that he was employed 
in making money in one way or other. So far so good. Then comes Mr. 
Forster. He knows where to look for the Latin original, and supplies it ; but 
carelessly adopts the impression taken up from T. Cromwell's book, and does 
not take the trouble of examining the strange passage, which, no doubt, was 
meant by whoever first wrote it as a translation of the passage in Milton, and 
which Forster prints as such. We transcribe Fellowes’s translation of the 
passage printed in Symmons’s edition of Milton’s prose works. It is far from 

ood. “In the vigour and maturity of his life, which he past in retirement, 

@ was conspicuous for nothing more than for the strictness of his religious 
habits, and the innocence of his life; and he had tacitly cherished in his breast 
that flame of piety which was afterwards to stand him in so much stead in the 
greatest occasions, and in the most critical exigencies.” Archdeacon Wrangham’s, 
which is not much better, we may as well also give. ‘‘ He himself had grown up ‘in 
— and privacy’ at home, to arobust and vigorous manhood; known principally 
orthe strictness of his piety and integrity, and silently cherishing in his heart 
@ confidence in God, and a magnanimity well adapted to the exigencies that 
followed ° 
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was ‘splenetic,” and “had fancies 
about the Tower cross :”— 


‘* Samuel Johnson too had hypochon- 
drias; all great souls are apt to have, 
and to bein thick darkness generally, 
till the eternal ways and the celestial 
guiding-stars disclose themselves, and 
the vague abyss of life knit itself up into 
firmaments for them. Temptations in 
the wilderness, choices of Hercules, and 
the like, in succinct or loose form, are 
appointed for every man that will assert 
a soulin himself and be a man. Let 
Oliver take comfort in his dark sorrows 
and melancholies. The quantity of sor- 
row he has, does it not mean withal the 
quantity of sympathy he has, the quan- 
tity of faculty and victory he shall yet 
have? ‘Our sorrow is the inverted 
image of our nobleness.” The depth of 
our despair measures what capability and 
height of claim we have to hope. Black 
smoke as that of Tophet filling all your 
universe, it can yet by true heart-energy 
become flame, and brilliancy of heaven. 
Courage |! 

“It it therefore in these years, un- 
dated by history, that we must place 
Oliver’s clear recognition of Calvinistic 
Christianity, what he, with unspeakable 
joy, would name his conversion; his 
deliverance from the jaws of eternal 
death. Certainly a grand epoch for a 
man: properly the one epoch; the turn- 
ing point which guides upwards or 
guides downwards him and his activity 
for evermore. Wilt thou join with the 
dragons; wilt thou join with the gods? 
Of thee too the question is asked— 
whether by a man in Geneva gown, by 
a manin ‘four surplices at Allballow- 
tide,’ with words very imperfect; or 
by no man and no words, but only by 
the silences, by the eternities, by the 
life everlasting and the death everlast- 
ing. That the ‘sense of difference be- 
tween right and wrong’ had filled all 
time and all space for man, and bodied 
itself forth into a heaven and hell for 
him; this constitutes the grand feature 
of those Puritan, old Christian ages; 
this is the element which stamps them 
as heroic, and has rendered their works 
great, manlike, fruitful to all genera- 
tions. It is by far the memorablest 
achievement of our species ; without that 
element, in some form or other, nothing 
of heroic had ever been among us. 

‘* For many centuries, Catholic Chris- 
tianity, a fit embodiment of that divine 
sense, had been current more or less, 
making the generations noble; and here 
in England, in the century called the 
seventeenth, we see the last aspect of it 
hitherto—not the last of all, it is to be 
hoped. Oliver was henceforth a Chris- 
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tian man; believed in God, not on Sun- 
days only, but on all days, in all places, 
and in all cases.” 


Of the year 1626, the following is 
Mr. Carlyle’s record :— 


‘*In the Ashmole museum at Oxford 
stands catalogued a ‘letter from Oliver 
Cromwell to Mr. Henry Downhall, at St. 
Jobn’s College, Cambridge ; dated Hunt- 
ingdon, 14 October, 1626; which might, 
perhaps, in some very faint way, have elu- 
cidated Dr, Simcott and the hypochon- 
drias for us. On applying to kind 


‘friends at Oxford for a copy of this 


letter, I learn that there is now no 
letter, only a mere selvage of paper, and 
a leaf wanting between two leaves. It 
was stolen, none knows when, but stolen 
it is. Did some zealous Oxford doctor 
cut the letter out, as one weeds a hem- 
lock from a parsley-bed; that so the 
Ashmole museum might be cleansed, 
and yield only pure nutriment to man- 
kind? Or was it some collector of 
autographs zealous beyond law? Who- 
ever the thief may be, he is probably 
dead long since, and has answered for 
this, and also, we may fancy, for heavier 
thefts, which were likely to be charged 
upon him. If any humane individual 
ever henceforth get his eye upon the 
letter, let him be so kind as send a copy 
of it to the publishers of this book, and 
no questions will be asked.” 


What would Mr. Carlyle give for a 
copy of this letter? It is a»pity he has 
not offered a reward. Well, here it is 
for him, and for nothing. Word for 
word he will find it ina book of not 
very rare occurrence, entitled “ The 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, conducted by 
the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, LL.D., 
F.R.S. L. & E.. M.R.LA., F.R.A.S., 
F.L.S., F.Z.S., Hon. F.C.P.S.,: as- 
sisted by eminent literary and seientifie 
men”—“ Forster’s Lives of British 
Statesmen, by John Forster, Esq.” :— 


** Loving sir,” the letter runs, ‘“‘ make 
me so much your servant by being god- 
father unto my child; I would, myself, 
have come over to have made a formal 
invitation, but my occasions would not 
permit me; and, therefore, hold me in 
that excused. The day of your trouble 
is Thursday next; let me entreat your 
company on Wednesday. By this time 
it appears I am more apt to encroach on 
you for new favours, than to show my 
thankfulness for the love 1 have already 
found; but I know your patience and 
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your goodness vannot be exhausted by 
your friend and servant, 
* OLIVER CROMWELL. 
* Hunt. this 14th October, 1626. To my 
approved good friend, Mr. Hen. 
Downtell, at his chambers, in St. 
John's College, there,” 


But the short space which we can 
afford to thisarticle compels us to hasteu 
onward. In 1628, Cromwell appears 
in parliament for the first time. He 
sat as member for Huntingdon: it was 
Charles’s third parliament. This par- 
liament and the king soon fell out, and 
the parliament was dismissed in anger ; 
not, however, till the petition of right 
was extorted from the repugnant mo- 
narch. “ After the dissolution of this 
third parliament, men were forbidden, 
by proclamation, to speak any more of a 

arliament.”* Soon after this Oliver 
eft Huntingdon—sold his property 
there, and rented lands at St. Ives. 
There is a passage of great power in 
Mr. Macauley'’s paper on Milton, to 
which we can but refer,t which may 
assist the reader in forming a notion 
of the struggles with his own mind, 
and with the spiritual enemies whom 
the excited imagination of the devout 
Puritan, who had “ fancies about the 
Tower cross,” and who was now dwell- 
ing in “ Meshec” and “ Kedar,” con- 
jured around him 

In the year 1633, among Mr. Car- 
lyle’s notices, the following occurs :— 
“ Attorney-General Noy, in these 
months, was busy tearing up the un- 
fortunate old manufacturers of soap ; 
tormenting mankind very much about 
soap. He tore them up irresistibly, 
reduced them to total ruin ; good soap 
became unattainable.” In Charles's 
exigencies for money, all manner of 
extortion was resorted to; and when 
the great men in the church were busy 
in committees of ways and means, 
managing monopolies of soap, &c., it 
was said that the numberless puritanic 
tradesmen and merchants, who em- 
— themselves in preaching, had 

ut exchanged occupations with the 
episcopal worthies, whose talk was of 
soap and shipmoney. In 1634 was 
Hampden’s resistance to shipmoney ; 
and soon after this date commenced 
the first of the series of letters and 
speeches which it is Mr. Carlyle’s pur- 


* May. Breviate. 
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pose to elucidate. The letters have 
been often reprinted, but, Mr. Carlyle 
says, have never been edited in any 
proper sense. This is true enough; 
still, inwoven as they are in most of 
the Lives of Cromwell, they are fami- 
liar enough to the readers of history ; 
and elucidation, identical in kind with 
Mr. Carlyle’s, is always supplied by 
Mr. Forster, whose book is really an 
admirable one, though we do not quite 
agree with his notion of Cromwell. 
The letters are Cromwell’s letters— 
are parts of the very transactions in 
which he was engaged—and all are, in 
their way, of great importance. The 
speeches as reported, are not, cannot 
be the very speeches—no reports of 
speeches ever are. From whatever 
cause, there never was a speaker 
whose reported speeches are so little 
capable of being read. Mr. Carlyle 
gives the student of these letters and 
speeches two pieces of advice, “ includ- 
ing the essence,” he says, “of all he 
has discovered respecting the seven- 
teenth century.” The first is, not to 
credit the wide-spread report that 
these seventeenth century Puritans 
were superstitious, crack-brained en- 
thusiasts, the most part of them; the 
minor ruling part being cunning men, 
who duped the rest, assuming their 
dialect for the purpose. Cant did not 
then exist—* that stupendous invention 
of speech, for the purpose of conceal- 
ing thought, was not yet made—a man 
wagging the tongue of him as if it 
were the clapper of a bell, to be rung 
for economic purposes, and not so 
much as attempting to convey any 
inner thought, if thought he have of 
the matter talked of, would, at that 
date, have awakened all the horror in 
men’s minds, which, at all dates, and 
at this date is due to him. The 
accursed thing! no man as yet dared 
to do it; all men believing that God 
would judge them. In the History of 
the Civil War, far and wide, I have 
not fallen in with one such phenome- 


” 


noo. 


‘** My second advice,” adds Mr. Car- 
lyle, ‘*is, not to imagine that it was 
constitution, ‘ liberty of the people to 
tax themselves,’ privilege of parliament, 
triennial or annual parliaments, or any 


+ Macauley’s Essays, &c.— Milton. 
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modification of these sublime privileges 
now waxing somewhat faint in our ad- 
mirations, that mainly animated our 
Cromwells, Pyms, and Hampdens, to the 
heroic efforts we still admire in retro- 
spect. Not these very measurable ‘ pri- 
vileges,’ but a far other and deeper, 
which could not be measured ; of which 
these, and all grand social improvements 
whatsoever are the corollary. Our 
ancient Puritan Reformers were, as 
all reformers that will ever much bene- 
fit this earth are always, inspired by a 
heavenly purpose. To see God’s own 
law, then universally acknowledged for 
complete as it stood in the holy written 
book, made good in this world; to see 
this, or the true unwearied aim and 
struggle towards this: it was a thing 
worth living for and dying for! Eternal 
justice ; that God’s will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven; corollaries enough 
will flow from that, if that be there; if 
that be not there, no corollary good for 
much will flow. It was the general 
spirit of England in the seventeenth 
century. In other somewhat sadly dis- 
figured form, we may have seen the 
same immortal hope take practical shape 
in the French Revolution, and once 
more astonish the world. That England 
should all become a church, if you like 
to name it so; a church, ancien Fe over 
not by sham-priests in ‘ four surplices at 
Allhallowtide,’ but by true god-conse- 
crated ones, whose hearts the Most 
High had touched and hallowed with his 
fire :—this was the prayer of many, it 
was the godlike hope and effort of 
some.” 


In the belief that the seventeenth 
century was in a peculiur sense an 
heroic age, these volumes of Mr. 
Carlyle’s have been produced. To 
disbelieve this is in his opinion equiva- 
lent to saying, with the indolent con- 
templator of history, that “all ages 
are alike; ever the same sorry ele- 
ments over again in a new vesture ; 
the issue of it always a melancholy 
farce-tragedy, in one age as in ano- 
ther.” Without altogether agreeing 
with the form in which this repudiated 
thought is expressed, we think it far 
from being untrue. Very much the 
same kind of world is that with which, 
and in which, man’s better nature at 
all times struggles. If we have suc- 
ceeded in discovering Mr. Carlyle’s 
meaning through the mists of lan- 
guage, we think that we can show 
pretty plainly, how even in that said 
seventeenth century itself, and of 
Puritans themselves, and by Puritans 
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themselves, the existence of cant 
was believed. ‘In the history of 
the Civil War far and wide, I 
have not fallen in with one such 
phenomenon.” Crier! caLL ouR 
wiTNEsses. Make way for Mistress 
Lucy Hutchinson, widow. Well, let 
us hear what she has to say. ‘ The 
Puritan, according to the character, 
giventhem by the royalists, was nothing 
but a factious hypocrite.” It would 
seem, then, that, in this seventeenth 
century—England’s heroic age—sucha 
thing as hypocrisy could be imagined. 
The royalists might or might not 
be right in attributing it to this Puritan 
or that, or to the whole body ;—the 
phenomenon was at least a conceiv- 
able one. We forbear giving her 
account of the royalists—in which, 
however, we observe a good many 
of the elements which our author re- 
gards as the inventions of a later 
age; but we advise the reader, be- 
fore he determines to throw aside, 
as but misleading him, all thought 
of cant, dupery, Machiavelism, and 
so forth, being things possible in 
England, “ great, glorious, and free,” 
in that heroic age—to read the fol- 
lowing passage from Mrs. Hutchinson, 
who knew the Puritans well, and had 
no disposition to speak ill of them :— 


‘But to deal impartially, we must 
with sadness enough confess, that the 
wolf came into the fold in sheep’s 
clothing, and wrought more slaughter 
that way among the lambs, than he 
could have done in his own skin; for 
it is true, that many of wit and 
parts, discontented when they could 
not obtain the preferments their am- 
bition gaped at, would declare them- 
selves of the Puritan party, and such 
were either bought off, or if the ad- 
versary would not give their price, 
reduced their devout hearers some- 
times into indiscreet opposition, to work 
out their own revenge; others that 
had neither learning, nor friends, nor 
opportunity to arrive to any prefer- 
ments, would put on a form of godli- 
ness, finding devout people that way 
so liberal to them, that they could not 
hope to enrich themselves so much any 
other way. Some that had greater 
art and parts, finding there was no 
inconsiderable gain to be made of the 
simple devotion of men and women, 
applied their wits to it, and collected 
great sums for the advancement of 
the religious interest, of which they 
converted much to their private uses, 
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Such as these tempted the people of 
God to endeavour to shelter them- 
selves in human policies, and found out 
ways of bribes, and other not less in- 
direct courses, to procure patrons at 
court, and to set up against the pre- 
lates, with countermines and other en- 
gines, which being of man’s framing, 
were all at last broken. The Puritan 
party, being weak and oppressed, had 
not faith enough to disown all that 
adhered to them for worldly interests ; 
and, indeed, it required more than hu- 
man wisdom to discern at the least 
all of them; wherefore, they, in their 
low condition, gladly accepted any that 
would come over to them, or incline 
towards them.” 


It would appear then, that among 
the puritans in the days of old, there 
was a good deal of what would now 
be called cant—nay of what was then 
called so. In “the Sun’s Darling” 
of Ford, we have the following 
dialogue :— 


“* Folly, sir—of what quality ?’ 
*« « Quality—any quality in fashion: 


drinking, lying, cogging, canting,’” &e. 


This would seem pretty decisive as 
to the existence of the word, and in 
the same meaning as now-a-days. 
Again, hear Lord Roscommon :— 


.* The busy subtile serpents of the law 
Did first my mind from true obedience 
draw. 
While I did limits to the king pre~ 
scribe, 
And took for oracles that canting 
tribe, 
I changed true freedom for the name 
of free, 
And grew seditious for variety.”* 
That even Cromwell himself differed 
from Mr. Carlyle on this subject, and 
towards the close of his career thought 
there might be some such thing as 
cant in the world, there is some evi- 
dence. ‘* Cromwell, now Protector, re- 
ceived Waller (Waller, the poet), as 
his kinsman, to familiar conversation. 
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Waller, as he used to relate, found him 
sufficiently versed in ancient history ; 
and when any of his enthusiastic friends 
came to advise or consult him, would 
sometimes overhear him discoursing in 
the cant of the times; but when he 
returned he would say, ‘ Cousin 
Waller, [ must talk to those men in 
their own way,’ and resumed the com- 
mon style of conversation.” —Johnson’s 
Life of Waller.* 

That Mr. Carlyle’s first great dis- 
covery of there being no such thing as 
cant in England till these latter times, 
must be stated with very considerable 
qualification—if, indeed, it be hereafter 
insisted on at all—is a matter on which 
we can have little doubt. Let us now 
examine his second. It appears to 
us in every era of English history, 
that the same struggle has been going 
on against the claims of arbitrary 
power ; that long before the religious 
contests with which the Reformation 
was introduced, the demands of poli- 
tical liberty were perpetually made and 
perpetually resisted; the theory of 
Hume and the advocates of Charles, 
affirming that he but demanded here- 
ditary rights, and that he was justified 
in resisting, by every means in his 
power, what they represent as the en- 
croachments of the popular party,being, 
if we have read our annals aright, fal- 
sified by every page of them. A new 
and powerful motive was, no doubt, 
introduced, when in Scotland first, and 
afterwards in England, the Stuart 
kings were believed in both countries 
to be engaged in a conspiracy against 
the freedom of religious worship. But 
to say that civil liberty was not what was 
then sought, with all the earnestness 
that man’s nature is capable of, or to 
assert that the objects which, for the 
sake of supporting the untenable theory 
of puritanic heroism, are now repre- 
sented as being but the idle specula- 
tions of after-theorists, reasoning on a 
case of which they saw nothing in its 
true bearings and effect, is to disregard 


* It would but embarrass our argument to quote modern writers and their 


use of the word. 
worth thinking of. 


We cannot, however, forbear to give a sentence from Addison 
‘* A few general rules, with a certain cant of words, has some- 


times set up an illiterate heavy writer for a most judicious and formidable critic,” — 


Addison. 


**Cant is by some people derived from one Andrew Cant, who they 


say was a Presbyterian minister in some illiterate part of Scotland, who by exer- 
cise and use had obtained the faculty, alias gift of talking in the pulpit in 
such a dialect, that 'tis said he was understood by none but his own congregation, 


and not by all of them.”—Spectator—147. 


This last passage is not Addison's. 
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every public document and every pri- 
vate memoir of the age. It requires 
no tedious inference from books to 
establish this. Look almost at any of 
the documents of the time. In the 
ninth of the “ Further Articles of Im- 
peachment” against Laud, we find him 
accused of violating “the rights and 
privileges of parliament,” by the intro- 
duction of new canons and ecclesias- 
tical constitutions, and the imposition 
of illegal oaths on the beneficed clergy. 
In the very first article of the original 
accusation by the Commons, Laud is 
accused of endeavouring to “subvert the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, and 
instead thereof to introduce an arbi- 
trary and tyrannical government, 
against law, and to that end hath 
wickedly and traitorously advised his 
majesty that he might, at his own will 
and pleasure, levy and take money of 
his subjects without their consent in par- 
liament.” The grievances complained 
of in the petition of right will be ad- 
mitted a pretty good test of what was 
occupying the public mind; and what 
were they? Forced loans in defiance 
of early statutes; imprisonment with- 
out cause shown, in defiance of Magna 
Charta and later statutes ; billeting of 
soldiers and seamen in private houses, 
against common law ; and the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to try and to 
punish civil offences by martial law. 
Was the system of raising money by 
monopolies not felt a grievance, when, 
by one artifice or another, the price of 
every common necessary of life was in- 
creased? Listen to Sir John Colepep- 
per :— 


** I have but one grievance to offer to 
you, but this compriseth many. It is a 
nest of wasps—a swarm of vermin which 
have overcrept the land—I mean the 
monopolists and pollers of the people. 
These, like the frogs of Egypt, have 
gotten possession of our dwellings, and 
we have scarce a room free from them. 
They sup in our cup, they dip in our 
dish, they sit by our fire. We find them 
in the dye-vat, wash-bowl, and powder- 
ing-tub. They share with the butler in 
his box; they on marked and sealed 
us from head to foot ; they will not bate 
us a pin; we may not buy our own 
clothes without their brokage.” 


f* Hear another witness. In the days 
of his early advocacy of the popular 
cause, when an addition was proposed 
to the petition of right declaring that 
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it left the sovereign power untouched, 
Wentworth replied :— 


“If we admit of this addition, we 
leave the subject in a worse state than 
we found him. Let us leave all power 
to his majesty to bring malefactors to 
legal punishment, but our laws are not 
acquainted with sovereign power. We 
desire no new thing, nor do we offer to 
trench on his majesty’s prerogative, but 
we may not recede from this petition in 
whole or in part.” 


‘“*The king,” says May, “grew ex- 
tremely disaffected to parliaments; . 
divers times imprisoning the members 
for speeches made in parliament against 
the fundamental privileges of that high 
court.” ‘*Some of the privy coun- 
sellors would ordinarily laugh at the 
ancient language of England, when the 
word liberty of the subject was named. 
But these gentlemen who seemed so for- 
ward in taking up their own yoke, were 
but a small part of the nation (though a 
number considerable enough to make a 
reformation hard) compared with those 
gentlemen who were sensible of their 
birthright and the true interests of the 
kingdom, on which side the common 
peegie in the generality, and the county 

reeholders stood, who would rationally 
argue of their own rights, and those op- 
pressions that were laid upon them.” 


We really cannot understand Mr. 
Carlyle’s assertion. In Scotland, as 
well as in England, the violation of 
constitutional privileges was bitterly 
complained of. Does Mr. Carlyle 
mean to say the mention of such pri- 
vileges was a hypocritical pretence? 
He hardly can; and if he did, it would 
be inconsistent witk his first advice of 
our discharging our minds of the fool- 
ish notion of the possibility of ‘hypo- 
crisy being among the sins of men at 
this remarkable period. 


**On the 18th of December, [16439,] 
the king broke up the parliament in Scot- 
land, and prorogued it till the 2nd day 
of June in the following year. The 
Scots complained that it was a new ex- 
ample and breach of their liberties not 
heard of before in twenty ages. That 
a parliament fully assembled, and com- 
plete in all her members, whilst business 
of moment was depending, should be 
dissolved without the consent of the 
house itself. That whatsoever kings in 
other kingdoms might do, it concerned 
them not to inquire; but it was abso- 
jutely against their laws, according to 
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which the king had lately promised them 
he would only proceed.” — May. 


It would but weary our readers to say 
one word more on this subject. Listen, 
however, to a quotation from an old 
pamphlet given by May :— 


‘The frequent naming of religion, as 
if it were the only quarrel, hath caused 
got mistake of the question; in some 

y reason of ignorance, in others of 
subtilty, which they wilfully misstated, 
in order to abuse the parliament’s cause, 
writing whole volumes in a wrong stated 
cause.” 


That there was the absolute neces- 
sity of, in some way or other, securing 
civil rights, and that when our ances- 
tors were speaking of ship-money and 
such matters, they meant ship-money 
and the like, and not theology—seems 
to us abundantly probable, and ought 
not to be doubted by Mr. Carlyle of 
all men, as he insists that they were 
people who always said what they 
meant. The royalists, to be sure, had 
a different theory, and thought that, 
whatever the patriot party said, their 
true meaning in all cases was plain 
enough. Listen to Sir John Bramston’s 
account of the debates at the opening 
of the Long Parliament, which we trans- 
cribe from a volume just published by 
the Camden Society—*“ They no sooner 
met, but they fell to haranguing and 
speech-making, studied orations, pen- 
ned and conned, some out of malice 
and revenge, others to show they had 
parts, and might do good or hurt; 
intending that the king, finding them 
able to do mischief, might take them 
off by preferring them, as he had done 
Wentworth, Diggs, and others for- 
merly. A most pernicious course,” 
adds Sir John, “ which yet hath been 
pursued by his son, Charles Prince ; 
for thereby for one he gained, he lost 
two or three or more, for all seeing 
the way to preferment was by oppos- 
ing, were sure to pursue the beaten 
track. . . « I cannot think other- 
wise, than that they believed not what 
they said, but all had their designs 
apart for their own particular interest.”* 
Patriot-craft, then, was a thing as well 
known in theory as king-craft, in that 
glorious seventeenth century; and 


* Bramston’s Autobiography, 73. 
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the good things which the court had 
to give, were then, as at all times sup- 
posed to be, among the objects re- 
garded as desirable by the men of the 
people. If there was, as Carlyle says, 
more sincerity in that old day of theirs; 
somehow or other it did not succeed 
in getting itself believed, even as fully 
as in modern days; but this is not, 
perhaps, as true a way of arguing the 
question or questions between us and 
Mr. Carlyle, as by at once showing the 
absolute impossibility of men not in 
some way resisting the intolerable prin- 
ciples advanced by the court-lawyers 
and judges, which left every man’s pro- 
perty and liberty, if not his life, at the 
absolute will of the crown. Read Sir 
George Vernon’s opinion, one of the 
justices of the Common Pleas, formally 
given in the ship-money case, and then 
judge whether it was possible to avoid 
resistance to such demands, and whe- 
ther it is fair to describe the contest as 
one for religion alone. “ The king, 
pro bono publico, may charge his sub- 
Jects for the safety and defence of the 
kingdom, notwithstanding any act of 
parliament ; and it is warrantable, by 
Gascoigne, 13 Edward LV. 14. And, 
moreover, a statute derogatory from 
the prerogative doth not bind the king, 
and the king may dispense with any law 
in cases of necessity, 2 Henry VII. 11." 

But we have Cromwell’s own au- 
thority against Mr. Carlyle. In 
1655, in a speech to the first Protec- 
torate parliament, he tells them, in ad- 
verting to the commencement of the 
Civil War, “ Religion was not the thing 
at first contested for ; but God brought 
it to that issue at last, and gave it unto 
us by way of redundancy.” 

We regret that our limits do not 
permit us to give further extracts 
from Mr. Carlyle’s book. It is, we 
have said already, one absolutely in- 
dispensable to any one who is en- 
gaged in the study of the history of 
the Civil Wars. It has the fault, 
however, of being altogether an ez- 
parte statement. Wedo not mean, 
that it is rendered so by his excluding 
all that is unfavourabie to Cromwell, 
in the contemporary representations. 
Cromwell's own story of himself, is, we 
think, substantially the true one, and 
the portraits drawn after the restora- 


+ 3 State Trials, page 1126. 
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tion, whether by royalists or repub- 
licans, are little to be depended on. 
But the way in which we regard the 
statement as exparte is not exactly 
this. It would appear to us, that 
in his admiration of Cromwell, Mr. 
Carlyle does not fairly estimate the 
position of those who struggled for 
the preservation of the existing in- 
stitutions of the country. The pu- 
rity of Cromwell’s motives, his general 
good sense and integrity, we wish 
to believe ; ‘but were there no 
virtues on the side of the royalists? 
and is any picture a true one which 
excludes these ? 

Former writers on the subject are 
dismissed by Mr. Carlyle with one 
contumelious epithet or another. 
“Carrion” Heath— wooden-headed” 
Ludlow—* imbecile” Noble—* Pud- 
ding-headed” Hodgson, as surely re- 
cur, when a fact or a falsehood is 
transcribed from any of them in Mr. 
Carlyle’s epic narrative, as ‘‘ swift- 
footed Achilles,” or ‘ ox-eyed Juno,” 
in the Iliad of that elder Homer. 
The great historical houses of Hume, 
Hallam, Robertson, Lingard and Sons, 
trade here as a sort of joint-stock 
company, supported by false credit, 
under the name and firm of “ Dryas- 
dust and Co.” 

Of Cromwell's campaign in Ireland 
we havea short and spirited account. It 
has been repeated, more often than it 
would have been were the fact true, that 
Cromwell having succeeded in getting 
possession of Drogheda by a promise 
of quarter, murdered the garrison. 
The facts are, that the place was 
summoned, the garrison resisted, the 
town was taken by storm, and the 
consequences, which not only might 
have been anticipated, but which 
were distinctly declared beforehand, 
followed. That Cromwell should do 
what he said he would, was incredible, 
says Mr. Carlyle, to the persons whom 
he addressed. ‘ They chose to dis- 
believe him—could not understand that 
he, more than the others, meant any 
truth to them. They rejected his sum- 
mons and terms at Tredah (Drogheda). 
He stormed the place, and, according to 
promise, put every man of the gar- 
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rison to death. His own soldiers are 
forbidden to plunder by paper procla- 
mation, and in ropes of authentic hemp 
they are hanged when they do it. To 
Wexford garrison the like terms as at 
Tredah—and failing these, the like 
storm. Here is aman whose word 
represents a thing—not bluster this 
and false jargon, muttering itself to 
the winds. What this man speaks out 
of him comes to pass as a fact ; speech 
with this man is accurately prophetic 
of deed. This is the first king’s face 
poor Ireland ever saw—the first friend’s 
face, little as it recognizes him—poor 
Ireland !” 

Ireland, after all, we take it, is not 
much to blame for disliking the truth 
when thus preached; nor is she alto- 
gether to be blamed if her Celtic popu- 
lation does not reply with entire good 
temper to Mr. Carlyle, a brother Celt, 
who calls them and their ancestors of 
all bloods and kindred, * unveracious, 
violent, disobedient men; false in 
speech—alas! false in thought first of 
all; who have never let the fact tell 
its own harsh story to them; who 
have said always to the harsh fact, 
‘thou art not that way—thou art this 
way!’’’ The worst of this kind of 
writing is, that a national feeling can- 
not but be excited against writers in- 
cautious enough in their language 
never to speak truth without suggest- 
ing something more and other than the 
truth. Mr. Carlyle, for instance, ina 
passage which is likely to be read with 
pain by every Irishman, is in reality 
describing contests between successive 
tribes of English settlers, warring in 
Ireland for objects of their own, and 
all, as Mr. Carlyle well knows, and 
indeed suggests, equally regardless of 
the interests of the Irish. The Irish, 
who believed them—for this is Mr. 
Carlyle’s statement—are they, because 
they so believed, to be called an unve- 
racious people, and the rest of it ? 

Of Cromwell in Ireland we shall find 
a future opportunity of speaking. 
Meanwhile we think Cromwell's own 
despatches, which are here printed in- 
telligibly, and carefully illustrated, are 
well deserving of attentive study. 
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Srranoe, passing strange, have been, 
within the last few weeks, the chances 
and changes of human affairs! A 
ministry displaced, which, four years 

o, entered upon the possession of 
office with the acclamation of the 
people. A ministry all but installed 
in office, whose ejection, but so short 
a time ago, was received with a shout 
of almost universal execration! And 
nothing but the fractious temper of one, 
who kicked and flung at being required 
to draw in harness with a colleague 
whom he distrusted, preventing the 
formation of a cabinet, pledged to a 
sweeping abolition of the corn laws, 
to an utter and fundamental demoli- 
tion of the Irish Church, and to such 
measures of legislative reform as must 
increase the democratic element, al- 
ready dangerously predominant, and 
diminish the safeguards, already but 
too feeble and too few, by which the 
ancient landmarks of the monarchy 
may be preserved! ‘Truly the crisis 
was fearful when such a calamity was 
at hand ; and when it passed away, by 
the reinstatement of Sir Robert Peel 
in office, it is not the least remarkable 
feature in the history of these strange 
transactions, that that event was re- 

arded, by almost all classes of persons, 
ess with satisfaction than with sur- 
prise and wonder. 

Why was this? Because the go- 
vernment of the right hon. baronet is 
profoundly distrusted; and men felt 
that there was not so much an escape, 
as a respite, from the calamities which 
they apprehended. Our ruin might, 
indeed, be more speedil y accomplished, 
if the desperate incapables had suc- 
ceeded in their convulsive grasp at 
power. ‘They would, no doubt, have 
been daring and unscrupulous in their 
attacks upon all our most valued and 
venerated institutions. But these in- 
stitutions may suffer by the sap and the 
mine, by neglect, by discouragement, 
by the ostentatious and munificent 
patronage of hostile communions, 
as much, if not even more, than by 
open violence. And no man could 
see in the right hon. baronet any 
security against such indirect and 
treacherous hostility, as must, in the 
end, conduct to results by which the 


fabric of British greatness must be 
overthrown. Hence, the comparative 
indifference with which those changes, 
strange and portentous as they were, 
were regarded. The Conservative 
body looked upon themselves, in any 
event, as only a little further from, or 
a little nearer to, the end. Sir Ro- 
bert would take a circuitons mode of 
arriving at the terminus, which Lord 
John would reach by a direct line. In 
that seemed to consist all the difference. 
*‘T have seen many strange things in 
my time,” observed one of our most 
sagacious public men; “ but this is 
the strangest thing I ever saw— 
a ministry, with a majority at its back, 
going out, and no one sorry.” 

This is, however, not a safe state of 
the national mind. ‘The Conservative 
body at present resemble a man whose 
all had been entrusted to a stock- 
broker who became bankrupt. The 
shock which their confidence has re- 
ceived is great; but when properly 
viewed, it should only summon them 
to greater exertions. If others have 
disappointed them, or proved false to 
the principles which they were ex- 
pected to maintain, that 1s no reason 
why they should abandon themselves 
to despair; but, on the contrary, 
a reason why every effort should be 
made to retrieve their lost position, 
and to place the defences of our great 
national institutions in such a state as 
may enable them to defy the assaults 
of open or of secret enemies. 

Parliament will have already met 
before these pages can see the light ; 
and the public will have been apprised 
of all that ministerial prudence may 
think it right to disclose respecting the 
recent resignations. The pretext upon 
which Sir Robert Peel threw up office 
may be stated; but it would much 
surprise us if the right hon. baronet 
made the public fully acquainted with 
the real cause. The corn laws have 
been confidently asserted to have 
formed the stumbling-block to that 
perfect unanimity with his colleagues, 
which he deemed indispensable for 
good government. But we confess 
ourselves utterly incredulous as to any 
such ground of disagreement as could 
have led to such aresult.  Credat 
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Judeus Apella.” Sir Robert could 
not have seriously entertained the 
dangerous and impracticable scheme 
which would have stamped him as a 
maniac in the eyes of Europe. We 
do not, indeed, go so far as to say that 
some colourable modification of these 
laws may not have been proposed by 
him as a cabinet measure, to which his 
colleagues entertained grave objec- 
tions; and that a difference of opinion 
thus arising may have been the occa- 
sion of his expressing a resolution no 
longer to continue the responsible 
head of her majesty’s government. 
But that he would have resigned office 
for that cause alone, abandoning Ire- 
land to the lord of misrule, and the 
rest of the empire to heady incapables, 
by whom we were before brought to 
the verge of ruin, is a proposition 
which it may indeed be convenient, for 
a purpose, to affirm ; but to which no 
rational man can attach any credit 
beyond that due toa clever maneuvre, 
to divert public attention from the 
real difficulties which, in Sir Robert’s 
judgment, rendered it impossible for 
him any longer to conduct the admi- 
nistration. 

It will surprise us much if these 
difficulties be not found to consist in 
his Irish measures. He found this 
country disturbed. At his accession 
to office the agitators redoubled their 
diligence, and by their pernicious 
machinations the people were stirred 
up to the very verge of treason. For 
twelve whole months this pestilent 
a was suffered to continue; and 
while parliament would have willingly 
granted = powers by which order 
and tranquillity might be restored, and 
& vast majority of the Roman Catholic 
people would have hailed any indica- 


tions of vigour by which a reign of 


terrorism might be put down, Sir 
Robertremained with folded arms, view- 
ing this fearful state of things with an 
almost epicurean indifference ; and it 
was not until the monster meetings 
attained a height of audacity and vio. 
lence which threatened to deluge the 
country with blood, that the prosecu- 
tions were tardily instituted, by which, 
for a season, they were arrested. 

A verdict was obtained. Justice, 
though tardy, at length seemed to have 
overtaken the delinquents. It was ad- 
ministered with mercy ; and, to all ap- 
pearance, the end of good government 


seemed well nigh attained. And what 
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next does Sir Robert Peel? He im- 
mediately makes large measures of 
concession and of indulgence to the 
Roman Catholic clergy! If any one 
thing was more clearly proved than 
another, it was this, that that clergy 
were, almost to a man, determined 
repealers. They had openly mani- 
fested the fullest determination to go 
the greatest length which could be 
required by the great agitator, for 
the national objects which he professed 
to have at heart. They were his great 
agents in the collection of the repeal 
rent and the national tribute. Upon 
them his association depended for the 
sinews of war, and he himself for his 
vast eleemosynary subsistence. And 
yet this was the body which was 
selected by her majesty’s government 
as the special object of more than im- 
perial favour—whose collegiate endow- 
ments have been vastly augmented at 
the public expense—who, with un- 
sparing prodigality, are helped tofunds 
by which they are enabled to force an 
unscriptural education upon the 
people—and whose assumed titles to 
ecclesiastical dignity have been recog- 
nized, to the wanton disparagement of 
the hereditary peerage of the empire! 

If such concessions really resulted in 
an honest withdrawal of the clerical 
incendiaries from the scene of political 
turbulence in which they had been 
signalised, we would have considered 
them dearly purchased. It never can 
be wise, in the long run, to sacrifice 
principle to expediency. But had the 
case been so, Sir Robert might have 
pointed to it as an evidence of the 
successful dexterity by which he 
managed to produce peace out of dis- 
cord, and to tranquillize the country 
while he gratified the Ror But 
can he point to any such result? Have 
the Roman Catholic clergy become 
one whit less identified with repeal or 
devoted to Mr. O’Connell since, than 
they were before the measures by 
which their power and influence have 
been so much augmented? We be- 
lieve these questions must be answered 
in the negative. We believe the mi- 
nisterial concessions are universally 
ascribed, by the Roman Catholic body, 
both lay and clerical, not to love but 
to fear. We believe that for whatever 
of advantage they have been partakers, 
they feel Rumestves indebted to Mr. 
O’Connell and the Repeal Association. 
We believe that so far from abating 
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any jot “of heart or hope,” in the pur- 
suit of the great object for which their 
energies have been combined, they re- 
gard the ministerial favours as auspi- 
cious auguries of final success, and 
are only stimulated by them to a more 
eager and determined prosecution of 
the national independence. 

Sir Robert may have felt all this, 
He may have felt that although the 
bribe was taken, the service for which 
it was given was not rendered; and 
while he himself was committed to a 
course of policy by which popery was 
to be aggrandised, there was but too 
much reason to apprehend that by a 
perseverance in it the empire must be 
dismembered. This would constitute 
a real difficulty in his position, far 
more likely than any disagreement about 
the corn a to cause his retirement 
from office on the late occasion. But 
it must also be said, that it is a diffi- 
culty which would be wary. reluctantly 
admitted by one who staked his poli- 
tical reputation upon his Irish mea- 
sures, and was prepared to see the 
great conservative party by whom he 
was carried so triumphantly into power, 
torn asunder, rather than not avail 
himself of the opportunities at his 
command of carrying out, as he would 
call it, to their fullest extent, the prin- 
ciples involved in the measure of eman- 
cipation. 

And what is the state of Ireland 
now? Will that, or the state of the corn 
laws constitute the minister’s difficulty? 
Would a repeal of these laws augment 
the industrial resources of Ireland, or 
in any respect tend “to repress that 
system of organised assassination by 
which law has been rendered a dead 
letter, and the lives and properties of 
peaceful subjects made dependent upon 
the capricious forbearance of mis- 
creants, whose cold-blooded atrocities 
have infixed a stain of indelible bar- 
barity upon some of the rural districts 
of Ireland? We believe that Sir 
Robert Peel does not expect that 
any measure which threw two-thirds 
of the lands out of cultivation, and 
three-fourths of the people out of em- 
ployment, could be regarded as coming 
with “healing on its wings” to a 
country afflicted by the miseries of 
which we complain, and to which, if 
some effectual remedy be not applied, 
we must, in no long time, fall victims. 

But while we strongly aver our belief 
that the principal cabinet difficulties of 
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the premier were not connected with 
the present state of the corn laws, we 
have as little hesitation in affirming 
our conviction that he would be slow 
to admit, if he did not feel an in- 
superable objection to admitting, the 
utter failure of his experimental, or ra- 
ther tentative, legislation in Ireland;— 
unless the present peace and the future 
prosperity of the country oy be in. 
ferred from the increasing perils which 
surround the friends of order and the 
possessors of property, and the im- 
punity which has been vindicated for 
themselves by the perpetrators of 
crime. This would, indeed, constitute 
a real difficulty in carrying on the 
government of this great empire. Sir 
Robert must either acknowledge that 
he was wrong (an admission painful 
to any mind not of the highest order, 
more especially so to one whose course 
of action is more determined by notices 
from without than admonitions from 
within), or he must go on and persevere 
in a policy whose mature development 
(to use Mr. Newman’s phrase) must 
be the dismemberment of the empire. 
Viewing the matter in this light, it is 
very easy to understand how natural 
it was that he should prefer to either 
alternative, resignation. 

But if there has been but little 
exultation on the part of the Conser- 
vatives at Sir Robert's return to power, 
the depression has ‘been great which 
smote upon the hearts of the Whigs 
and Radicals, when, contrary to their 
sanguine hopes, Lord John Russell 
failed in his attempt to form an ad. 
ministration. Their expectations were 
on tip-toe that all his difficulties would 
be surmounted, and that he would be 
even able to rally an amount of sup- 
port from dissatisfied Conservatives, 
which would tide him over the session, 
while the anti-corn law mania, and the 
potato panic, plague, pestilence, and 
famine, if not battle, murder, and 
sudden death, would be sure, under 
Whig management, to scatter such 
dismay and confusion throughout the 
country, as, by the aid of “enormous 
lying” (the old device by which the 
reform bill was carried), would give 
them a sure majority at the next elec- 
tion. Nor were these anticipations 
extravagant. The amount of evil 
that would have been the consequence 
of Whig accession to office at the 
present crisis, it would be impossible 
to foretel, They would have been 
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dependent upon Mr. O’Connell for 
their majority, (if majority they were 
to have,) which would give the Irish 
demagogue a predominating influence 
in the councils of the empire. How 
that would be employed can be no 
secret to those who have observed his 
course, and who know the “jealous leer 
malign” with which he regards England 
and her institutions. The Irish church 
would be swept away. In this good 
work he would find cordial co-opera- 
tors in his nominal masters. The 
Irish proprietary would be pauperised. 
This the influx of foreign corn must 
accomplish ; while, by a system of 
murderous agitation, the land would 
become the property of the occupants, 
who would be taught to consider land- 
lords a superfluous incumbrance, in a 
country the agricultural produce of 
which yielded no rent, and be enabled 
to vindicate for themselves “fixity 
of tenure,” upon the plea that all that 
they were able to make by the ground 
was not more than sufficient to pay 
the profits of stock and wages of 
labour. With Conservative property, 
Conservative power must perish. No 
longer could the influence of the 
demagogue be counterbalanced by 
such an array of antagonist force as 
must mitigate if it does not neutralise 
his power of evil. The Irish repre- 
sentation would be almost wholly in 
his hands; and with such a parlia- 
mentary following at his command, he 
would be enabled to demand any 
terms from ministers who felt that 
they were dependent upon him for 
their existence. 

We ask ourselves, how is it possible 
that such calamities could have been 
so imminent, and yet have passed over, 
without leaving in the minds of all 
Conservatives a sense of relief at our 
unhoped-for deliverance from them? 
The only answer is, because no one can 
calculate upon the tactics of Sir Robert 
Peel ; because no one has as yet ap- 
peared, to whom the leadership of the 
great constitutional partycould besafely 
transferred ; and because the course 
to which Sir Robert is almost irrevo- 
cably pledged, is one which, in the 
end, must involve results as dangerous 
and as destructive as any which, from 
Whig-Radical ascendancy, could be 
apprehended. 

What course is to be pursued re- 
specting Ireland? Is the reign of 
terror to continue? Are the laws 
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still to remain powerless for the arrest 
and the conviction of the murderer, 
and the repression of crime? Is a 
miscreant banditti still to lord it over 
the lives and properties of our pro- 
scribed and unprotected gentry ? And 
are deeds of blood, which cry to heaven 
for vengeance, to be met by the minis- 
ter with a shrug, or a stare, which 
would seem to say, ‘Very bad, indeed ; 
I would it were otherwise—but has 
it not always been so in Ireland?” 

But whatever the minister or the 
mgr sg may say or do, the time 
has come when all who are right- 
minded, and who love the ancient in- 
stitutions of the country, should bestir 
themselves, if these institutions are any 
longer to survive, either the daring 
assaults of the open enemy, or the 
hollow compromise of the pretended 
friend. What matters it to them, 
whether they go down at once, or 
perish piecemeal? If the church 
or the monarchy totter to their 
fall, what matters it to those who 
would deplore their loss, whether their 
ruin be accomplished by violence or 
by cowardice—by the dagger of a 
Brutus, or the kiss of a Judas? We 
see in the candid system which would 
deal with enemies as with friends, and 
with friends as with enemies, the sure 
betrayal of all our institutions. If 
that policy be persevered in, England 
is undone ; and persevered in it will 
be, unless all that is worthy in the 
country shall bestir itself, and shaking 
off the lethargy of a system which has 
been paralyzing the Conservative ener- 
gies of the empire to its heart’s core, 
avail itself of every constitutional 
means—of the press, of public meetings, 
of local and general associations—to 
re-produce a sound state of public 
opinion, and to restore the lost ascen- 
dancy of sacred principle in the public 
councils. 

It is, we confess, with a view to the 
formation of such a party, that we feel 
any marked satisfaction that Lord 
John Russell is not the prime minister 
instead of Sir Robert Peel. By his 
discomfiture, a breathing time would 
seem to be afforded, during which the 
friends of order may rally, and find in 
themselves a protection against impend- 
ing evils, for which they must look to 
any other quarter in vain. It is not 
as yet too late to be instructed by the 
example of the school-master in 
Roman story, who conducted the youths, 
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entrusted by their parents to his care, 
by a py which betrayed them 
into the hands of the enemy." But 
that enemy was generous, and scorned 
to profit by treachery so base; and the 
punishment of the miscreant peda- 
gogue, who does not exult in, when 
we read of him sent back to his 
outraged fellow-citizens, bound, and 
naked, and bleeding under the scourges 
of his exasperated pupils ? 

We are not desirous that any such 
vengeance should be taken upon our 
pedagogue minister, by those whom 
he has deceived and betrayed; but, 
undoubtedly, we do desire that they 
should not “be ignorant of his devices.” 
We do desire, that they should distrust 
his “‘candour.” We do desire, that 
they should be on their guard against 
the wily adroitness with which he can 
insinuate one opinion, while he appears 
to advocate another. Above all things, 
we would have them on their guard 
against the liberality which is blind to 
moral distinctions; the philanthropy 
which places all religions on the same 
level, and would give fixedness to 
transient error, by a quasi establish- 
ment; while the national church, en- 
shrining as it does the holiest truths 
in the purest forms, is crippled, and 
its moral influence weakened, by an as- 
sault upon its endowments; and the 
engrossing and secularising plausibility 
with which he plays his part in the 
eyes of the money-changers, in our 
mammon-loving age, and seems willing 
to prosecute the material interests at 
the expense of the moral character of 
the people. 

We are not insensible to Sir Robert 
Peel’s great merits as a finance minis- 
ter, nor have we been slow to give to 
him the cordial meed of our approba- 
tion. But no amount of financial 
prosperity can compensate for any de- 
terioration of moral weal; nor does 
the hectic flush of fever differ more 
from the glow of health, than a plethory 
of wealth from the only sure indica- 
tions of national greatness, A nation 
may be even oppressed and encum- 
bered, undoubtededly she may be 
corrupted, by a superabundance of 
worldly comforts, if they be not 
accompanied by the only knowledge 
which can make wise unto salvation. 
It is but of little consequence that we 
make provision for the life, if we ne- 
glect the life of life. Man was cre- 
ated for higher things than to be a 
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mere instrument of sordid accumula- 
tion. And never can the minister who 
limits his activity to the providing 
things needful for bodily necessities, 
accomplish the great end for which a 
nation like England has been raised 
up, or secure to himself a lasting re- 
membrance by the wise beneficence 
of his regulations. It is in this, Sir 
Robert Peel is wanting. He had at 
his command an institute by which he 
might have effected all that could be 
desired ; a church establishment, which 
in its teaching} and offices fully met 
the requirements of the age; which 
only required to be supported and ex- 
tended, to do all that could be done, 
by human instrumentality, for the 
religious well-being of the people. 
It is painful to be obliged to add, that 
the advantages of such an institute 
have been neglected. And in Ireland 
what has been the case? Has it not 
been rudely shaken, and contemptu- 
ously set aside, while popery, the nurse 
of darkness and error, has been che- 
rished and exalted; in the hope, no 
doubt, that some temporal end would 
be answered, by the depression of a 
true, and the encouragement of a false 
religion? We tell the right honour. 
able baronet, that even in his political 
calculations he will be disappointed. 
The allies whom he fain would pur- 
chase, will become tyrants whom he 
cannot control. And the priesthood 
by whom he would hope to rule and to 
pacify a distracted country, will belie 
all calculations which may be made 
from the past, if they be not the agents 
and the stimulators of an agitation 
more violent and more turbulent by far, 
than any by which a British minister has 
as yet been “let and hindered,” So 
much for the sacrifices of moral to poli. 
tical considerations, The moral guilt is 
incurred, and the political object is not 
attained. It is in vain to contend 
against the devil with the devil’s own 
weapons. In the use of these he 
will be more than a match even for the 
adroitness and dexterity of Sir Robert 
Peel. His new popish friends may 
nibble off the bait, but they will not 
swallow the hook which he designs for 
them. And this it is—this fatal blind- 
ness or indifference to the value of 
moral and religious principle—which 
has shaken the confidence of the coun- 
try, and sapped the foundations of his 
power, and will, if persevered in, 
render his administration as great a 
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curse, as it promised to be a blessing 
to the British empire. 

It is on this account that we hail with 
peculiar pleasure the appearance in Eng- 
land of the “ National Club,” and inthis 
country of the “ Protestant Alliance,” 
because we discern in them the lofty 
purpose and the stern determination, 
by which alone the evils which threaten 
us may be successfully encountered ; 
and because there is the guarantee of 
high character, on the part of their 
members, that moral will ever be held 
predominant over merely financial or 
political considerations. Let these 
confederations extend, and let their 
activities be wisely directed, and the 
time is not distant, when results 
will be manifest by which their most 
sanguine expectations will be realized. 

We subjoin the manifesto of ‘'The 
Protestant Alliance,” by which it 
will be seen that a deep sense is en- 
tertained of the pernicious mispolicy 
which would sacrifice the dearest in- 
terests of Irish Protestants, and the 
only guarantee for the continuance of 
British connection, to a base and un- 
worthy expediency, based upon hollow 
compromise, and unprincipled concilia- 
tion. 


“The Committee of the Protestant 
Alliance earnestly invite the dispas- 
sionate attention of their fellow-sub- 
jects to an appeal addressed to them, 
at a season of almost unparalleled dif- 
ficulty and danger. We do not aska 
partial hearing, nor do we deprecate 
the most rigid scrutiny; on the con- 
trary, we court inquiry, with the con- 
fidence natural to men persuaded that 
their demands are reasonable, and that 
there is no untruth in their statements. 

**The sum and substance of our de- 
mands is this:—That Ireland be re- 
garded, not by empty title, but prac- 
tically, an integral part of the British 
empire; and that her majesty’s sub- 
jects here be esteemed a portion of 
the British people, and governed ac- 
cording to a policy conceived and car- 
ried out in the spirit of the British 
constitution. This is, we feel, to de- 
mand a high privilege; but it is a pri- 
vilege for which a high price has been 
paid. We complain, that without any 
disqualification incurred on our parts, 
we are denied some of its most valued 
benefits, although «hey were assured 
to us, on the faith of England, in the 
act of Legislative Union. 

‘That great measure, it should be 
remembered, was not a boon conceded 
to the petitions of Ireland. It was a 


compact made between two kingdoms, 
both under one crown, and each having 
its independent legislature—a compact 
implying mutual concessions, and pro- 
mising reciprocal advantages—a com- 
pact into which the Irish houses of 
parliament were invited {to enter— 
which was recommended to their fa- 
vourable consideration by the express 
desire of the crown; and which pro- 
cured for them, when carried into ef- 
fect, a most gracious testimony of the 
royal approbation, conveyed in a speech 
from the throne. 

‘*We affirm, that so far as in us 
lies, we have been faithful to our en- 
gagements; and we complain that, in 
matters the dearest and most highly 
prized, even in things appertaining to 
the ‘safety of our religion,’ engage- 
ments made to us in the articles of 
union have not been adhered to. 

‘*We complain, that Protestants in 
Ireland are deprived of rights to which, 
as British subjects, their claims ought 
not to be disputed ; and that the wrong 
is cuanenbel and their sense of alarm 
heightened, by lavish and unjustifiable 
concessions to the Church of Rome. 

** We complain that, at a time when 
Protestant bishops prayed in vain for 
aid to instruct children committed to 
their charge in the knowledge that 
‘maketh wise unto salvation,” Roman 
Catholic bishops (at a time, too, when 
it had been announced by one of their 
body, and never distinctly contradicted, 
that they were at heart all ardent 
Repealers) should be supplied, from 
the British treasury, with means to 
allure youth of their communion, b 
the inducement of gratuitous education 
and maintenance, into the priesthood 
of their church. And we complain, 
that while the support and countenance 
of the state are withdrawn from scrip- 
tural schools, on the hollow plea of 
promoting united education, a system 
of education perniciously exclusive shall 
be endowed for the convenience of the 
Church of Rome. 

“It is in no sordid feeling that we add 
to the discouragement of our religion, 
disqualifications to which, according 
to the policy of her majesty’s govern- 
ment, the Protestants of Ireland have 
been appec subjected. 

‘*We complain that a great wrong 
has been done, and a great principle 
violated in the making the profession 
of the creed of Romanism a ground of 
preference in the selection for offices, 
and the distribution of ministerial pa- 
tronage. We complain of this injus- 
tice, not only because of the wrong it 
inflicts, and the wrong for which it sets 
a precedent ; but also because it tends 
to perpetuate and embitter divisions 
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which it should be the object of good 
government to remove, 

“The policy of which we thus com- 
plain acquires a character of aggra- 
vated injustice when considered with 
reference to the Roman Catholic Re- 
lief Bill, of which it violates the prin- 
ciple and spirit. The declared object 
of that bill was to raise Roman Catho- 
lics to equality in the sight of the 
law. ‘The policy against which we 
would protest tends to convert the 
equality thus conferred into the worst 
species of ascendancy. ‘The conces- 
sions made to Roman Catholics in the 
act of 1829 have been greatly en- 
larged—its provisions for the satis- 
faction and security of Protestants 
have remained unenforced and unre- 

arded. Titles which it prohibited have 
Coen assumed ostentatiously and with 
impunity. Religious and monastic or- 
ders (the ecclesiastical secret societies 
of Romanism) upon which it imposed 
restraints, have been suffered to in- 
crease; and while laws have been 
passed, and the influence of govern- 
ment exerted to obstruct and embar- 
rass Protestant unions for defence of 
life and the maintenance of established 
institutions, Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astics have been left free to form and 
extend societies forbidden by law, and 
having as their well-known object, to 
effect changes which may be ruinous in 
the existing order of society.’ 


Such is the statement of the noble- 
men and gentlemen whose character 
stands highest in the estimation of the 
Protestants of the empire. But before 
we proceed further, it may be right 
to notice an exception which has been 
taken to the constitution of this body, 
which appears to us not well founded. 
It has been said that they are self- 
appointed, and that they have assumed 
to themselves a power of admitting 
members into their society, by regu- 
lations so stringent as to give an 
unworthy, if not an unconstitutional 
exclusiveness to their association. 

In the first place we would observe, 
that they assume to themselves no 
authority beyond that which belongs 
to their individual names and charac- 
ters; and invite no co-operation but 
that of those who have perfect confi- 
dence in their honesty and good inten- 
tions. In associating as they have 
done, they have only exercised the 
ordinary privilege which all noblemen 
and gentlemen possess, of combining 
for the promotion of objects in which 
they feel a common interest, and ad- 
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mitting none but those upon whose 
characters, tempers, views, and prin- 
ciples, they can entirely rely, as parties 
to their confederation. 

In the second place, they do not 
propose to interfere with any existing 
societies, or any societies which may 
hereafter exist, and which may take 
their own mode of protecting or main- 
taining our Protestant institutions. On 
the contrary, they fully recognize the 
good that may thus be done, and many 
of them feel it an honour to be 
members or office-bearers in such 
societies. But they feel also, that 
in addition to all that may be 
accomplished by the instrumentality 
of such societies, much may be done 
by a less ostentatious and a more quiet 
species of activity ; more especially, 
by collecting as into a common focus 
much information which it would be 
desirable to possess, and using it in the 
manner most serviceable to the interests 
of the empire, which are endangered. 
That such a body should be subject to 
the popular influence, or exposed to 
the stormy discussions which are salu- 
tary and even indispensable in con- 
federations of a different kind, might 
only tend to defeat their object. The 
executive is one department, the deli- 
berative is another; let each be go- 
verned by its own laws. The one is for 
action, the other for consultation. And 
while the noblemen and gentlemen who 
constitute the “Protestant Alliance” 
will always be found ready, by their 
counsel, by their purse, and by their in- 
fluence, to give such aid as may be 
desired or accepted, to other societies 
of a different construction, but of si- 
milar views, let no unworthy jealousy 
be entertained of them by brethren 
with whom they must desire to act in 
harmonious co-operation. 

In the third glace, they do not de- 
cline, on the contrary they invite the 
utmost scrutiny on the part of the 
Irish Protestants in general, respecting 
the measures which “they may deem it 
wise to recommend for their common 
advantage ; and should these measures 
be deemed inexpedient, or characterised 
by any unworthy spirit of compromise, 
let no censure be spared. They asso- 
ciate under a deep sense of responsi- 
bility ; and nothing but the magnitude 
of the interests in peril, and the im- 
mensity of the dangers to which they 
are exposed, could compel the sacrifice 
which they feel that they are making 
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of private ease and comfort to the pub- 
lic advantage. For themselves they 
have no personal objects. No desire of 

pularity, no noisy ambition to act as 
eaders of popular movements, could 
induce them to leave the quiet privacy 
of domestic life, to enter upon a course 
of action in defence of our Protestant 
liberties, which must necessarily expose 
them to much of obloquy, and much of 
misrepresentation. For this they hold 
themselves prepared. But let them 
not be slandered in the house of their 
friends. Let not their good be evil 
spoken of by those whose spheres of 
activity may be more fitly found in 
other combinations ; and who, so far 
from repining, ought to rejoice that 
an additional society is in process of 
formation, many of whose members 
are also members of “The National 
Club” in London, to whom informa- 
tion would be given, and communica- 
tions made, which, by a body less 
select, could not be expected ; and by 
whom that information might be used 
with powerful efficacy in influencing 
the decisions of parliament, or giving 
a healthy and constitutional tone to 
the constituencies of the empire. 

We repeat what we stated in a 
former number, that if the current of 
feeling be against the Irish Protes- 
tants in parliament, it is against them 
through ignorance. If the popular 
voice be against them out of parlia- 
ment, it is against them through igno- 
rance. Their enemies have been active 
and unscrupulous, while they have 
been too supine ; and the consequence 
has been, that the basest lies have been 
currently circulated to their disadvan- 
tage. How is this evil to be met? 
Manifestly only by the communica- 
tion of the truth, and that with a 
voice having authority. ‘To do this 
effectually, it must be done by men 
who are well known to the empire at 
large, and whose names will command 
attention to any statements, or to any 
documents, to which they may call 

ublic attention ; men who would be 
consulted by the highest authorities in 
Church and State, and upon whose 
honour and veracity the most implicit 
reliance might be placed, by all who 
were desirous of being rightly informed 
respecting the state of Ireland. It 
was on this account that we regarded 
the formation of “The Protestant 
Alliance” with so much satisfaction. 
We saw in the characters of its mem- 
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bers a pledge of the most unswerving 
attachment to Protestant principles ; 
and in their position in society, a 
ready instrumentality for presenting 
those principles, in their truth and 
their simplicity, to the minds of our 
brethren in England whose credulity 
has been abused by the most artful 
misrepresentations. We are still of 
opinion that such a society, by acting 
upon public opinion, may yet cause a 
favourable turn to take place in our 
affairs. And we would deserve to be 
deemed demented, or worse, if, with- 
out any tangible ground of complaint 
by which its utility might be called in 
question, we endeavoured to raise 
a prejudice against it because it was 
not more popular in its origin, or does 
not identify itself with other societies, 
whose utility in other matters it has 
never questioned. 

So much for “The Protestant <Al- 
liance,” which we hope tosee go on and 
prosper. But another scheme has 
been proposed, which, coming from 
the quarter it has, is entitled to notice. 
We allude to the project of “an Irish 
party,” which has found, with some 
respectable Protestants, much favour, 
It has been asked, why do not the 
Irish, like the Scotch, combine for 
Irish objects? What is there to pre- 
vent a junction of men, with hostile 
views upon general politics, in favour 
of measures which only contemplate 
the well-being of Ireland? To this 
we answer, because parties in Ireland 
are not separated by diversities of opi- 
nion merely, but by a total opposition 
of views and interests, which, while 
they are respectively sincerely enter- 
tained on both sides, must ever prevent 
an honest amalgamation. We laugh at 
the fool who regards the great bulk of 
the repeal party (with which, so insig- 
nificant are the exceptions, the whole 
Roman Catholic body, both clergy 
and laity, must now be identified) as 
aiming at any other object than the 
independence of Ireland; when the 
overthrow of the Protestant will make 
way for the re-establishment of what 
they fondly call the old religion, in 
their native land. The Protestants 
would fain preserve their Church and 
maintain the Union, as alike indis- 
pensable to the well-being of Ireland, 
and the security of the empire. All 
other questions which arise between 
them take their character and com- 
plexion from the deep convictions 
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and the passionate persuasions which 
are entertained, on the one side and 
the other, respecting these so incom- 
patible objects. The repealer will 
view every question which presents 
itself, as it may be made subservient 
to repeal; the anti-repealer, as it may 
be opposed or conducive to the stabi- 
lity of the Union. They do not 
breathe the same common air. Each 
is surrounded by an atmosphere of 
repulsion, which renders any a 
to approach the other unavailing. In 
matters of minor concern, as railroads, 
fishery bills, or improvement of waste 
lands, local interests will commonly 
overrule the prejudices of party, and 
combine individuals of very opposite 
opinions in the pursuit of a common 
object; and to this extent we believe 
that no greater amount of united 
exertion is desirable than has already 
been attained. But in any matters 
which touch the foundations of British 
power, the interests of religion, the 
extension or restriction of the fran- 
chise, there will appear the deep-seated 
influence of international antipathies, 
by which, as by a great gulf, the 
parties are divided. 

In Scotland the case is very diffe- 
rent. There the people profess a com- 
mon faith, and diversities of opinion, 
rather than decided oppositions of 
principle, characterise the chequered 
variety of sects into which they are 
divided. But they are united in their 
abhorrence of popery, and in a reve- 
rend submission to the revealed will 
of God, as it is found in the holy 
Scriptures :-— 

“ Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, sed qualis decet esse sororum.”’ 


There, the points of agreement greatly 
outweigh those of difference. Here, 
the points of difference greatly out- 
weigh those of agreement. So that it 
would be forcing nature to attempt 
producing a unity of action between 
such oppositions of sentiment, for any 
great mutual object. As it would 
begin, so it would end, either in fraud 
or delusion. The repealer must 
abandon his opposition to the church, 
and the churchman his opposition to 
the repeal of the Union; or their 
opinions upon these subjects must 
cease to exercise a predominant in- 
fluence over their minds, before they 
ean co-operate cordially upon the 
minor matters, respecting which they 












may be supposed to have a common 
interest. 

The analogy would be far more 
complete between Scotland as it was 
in the days of John Knox and Queen 
Mary, and Ireland as it now is, than 
between the countries as they exist at 
present. Then in the one, as now in 
the other, the opposite sections of the 
community frowned upon each other 
from adverse eminences ; and but little 
thought of compromise, or of united 
action upon minor points, could be 
entertained, while each was pas- 
sionately bent upon projects, the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of which was 
incompatible with the security of the 
other. If the case be different now, 
it is only so because these essential 
differences no longer exist. The 
popish faction was overthrown; the 
popish leaven was cast out; and a Pro- 
testant nationality arose, and became 
predominant over sectarian differences, 
by which Scotland has long been, and 
we hope will long continue to be, 
proudly distinguished. When, alas! 
will such be the case in Ireland ? 

As the first fruits of this new pro- 
ject of conciliation, we refer our 
readers to the letter of Mr. Bourke to 
the electors of Kildare, in which he, 
an ultra-Protestant of the old school, 
offers himself to the constituency of 
that county upon all but repeal prin- 
ciples, and proposes to go lengths 
with the O’Connell party which would 
in themselves involve the accomplish- 
ment of all their objects ! 

The following also, which we ex- 
tract from the Evening Mail of the 
9th of January, will show how utterly 
visionary is the hope of accomplishing, 
by united action between the repeal 
and the constitutional party, any thing 
of national importance for the welfaré 
of Ireland :— 


‘*Our cotemporary the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, in an able and dis assionate article 
upon the formation of an ‘ Irish Party,’ 
which we have discussed elsewhere, has 
fallen into an error of a two-fold nature 
in respect of our views and objects. 
First, we have not the slightest idea of 
advocating in the ‘party’ we propose 
any subject of controvery or politics. 
True, we mentioned the ‘ Society of 
Jesus’ in a manner at which our cotem- 
porary cavils ; but we did so as an ab- 
stract question—and in reference to the 
members of which very great distrust, 
and very great dissatisfaction exists 
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among the educated Roman Catholics 
of this country. Our cotemporary con- 
descends to bestow upon us the following 
solemn warning :— 

“«¢ But we warn the Jfail to start no 
subjects on which there might be an 
elemental difference of opinion, and 
which might put the proffered alliance 
in peril. Of this nature is the allusion 
to the ‘‘ encroachments of the Jesuits,” 
which in limine we aver to be at variance 
with the basis of the treaty. Let our 
cotemporary discard those freaks of a 
perturbed imagination, and avoid Gallic 
comparisons. The Jesuits are under 
the protection of the law—they violate 
no law—and why they should be singled 
out for immolation, because they are 
amiable, learned, zealous, religious, is 
a question beyond our comprehension. 
Let the Mail prove that they are “ en- 
eroaching and usurping”—that they 
‘‘are obnoxious to the inhabitants of 
this country of all persuasions”—that 
they “are feeling their way to the sum- 
mit of their ambition” —but let not foolish 
and frivolous words pass for facts.’” 


So that for unity of action it would 
be necessary that the Protestants 
should forget that the Jesuits are 
making rapid strides to power in this 
country, contrary to an express pro- 
vision of the Emancipation Act ;* or the 
organ of Romanism must cease to 
defend them, and suffer them, without 
& murmur, to incur the penalties of 
the law; and that, forsooth, because 
of the engrossing importance of some 
other and higher national object! 
Surely it is unnecessary to pursue this 
subject any further. 

Indeed the thought could only be 
snggeried to any rational mind by the 
indignation arising naturally at the 
measures of the British minister, which 
involve the surrender, piecemeal, of 
every Protestant principle and insti- 
tute, until, in no long time, nothing 
will be left to the Protestant worth 
defending. If the church is to go, as 
the corporations have gone—and if a 
popish establishment is to rise upon its 
ruins—the passionate persuasion was 
but too natural to the oppressed, in- 
sulted, and endangered Protestant, 
that by making common cause with 
the opposite party, upon some tangible 
ground of national interest, he might 
best wreak upon the treacherous or 
cowardly ministers by whom he was 


* 10th of George the Fourth, chap. 7, clause 295. 
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betrayed, a just resentment. But a 
little reflection might easily teach him 
that he would only thus prove his own 
worst enemy. .The evil that had been 
done, and of which he had reason to 
complain, he would only complete, and 
render, humanly speaking, irreme- 
diable. Does he suppose that the re- 
peal party would descend one step from 
the vantage-ground they had gained ? 
Does he suppose that their dema- 
gogues would be less ambitious, or 
their priesthood less aspiring, when 
they had just come within reach of 
the objects which both must be sup- 
posed to have at heart, than they were 
before? With any one who pretends 
to think so, we do not presume to rea- 
son. And if they would not, in what 
a condition would the oppressed and 
persecuted Protestant be, in a country 
where Romanism was in rampant 
ascendancy, when already so truculent 
a spirit has been manifested in Achill, 
at Dingle, and other places, where 
little short of inquisitorial cruelties 
have been practised towards the con- 
verts? May it not well be asked, ‘‘if 
they do these things in the green tree, 
what will be done in the dry ?” 

But if, upon any point, there may 
be unity of action, it might be ex- 
pected to be respecting the demand 
for measures by which some check 
might be imposed upon the frightful 
system of crime by which the country 
is at present afflicted. One would 
think that there ought to be but little 
reluctance in men of the most opposite 
political opinions joining to put down 
the noon-day murderer. One would 
think that the miscreant whose trade 
is blood, would be regarded with a 
common abhorrence by every one in 
whom all trace of humanity was not 
obliterated ; and that an earnest and 
unanimous demand would be made for 
such stringency and vigour in the law 
as must rid society of such monsters. 
Our readers, no doubt, have seen the 
memorial of the Tipperary magistrates 
to the government, and also their ad- 
dress to the British public, in which 
the deeds of blood are recounted, and 
the system of terrorism is described, 
against which they can find, in the 
existing state of the law, no redress and 
no protection. But we prefer referring 
to the following extract of a letter 
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from Pierce Somerset Butler, a highly 
respectable gentleman of the county of 
Kilkenny, and a member of the Repeal 
Association, to show that the system of 
assassination in Ireland has reached a 
height at which, if it be any longer 
endured, the assassins will become 
virtually the lords and masters of the 
country .— 


‘Imperial Hotel, Sackville-street, 
December 21, 1845. 

“My Dear O’ConneLtt—I enclose 
you my renewed subscription to the 
soyal National Repeal Association. I 
had hoped it would have been in my 
power to have attended your meeting 
to-morrow, but letters from the country 
demand my immediate presence in the 
county of Kilkenny. Iregret much, and 
I know you will join me in that regret, 
that the number of misguided wretches, 
ready at a moment’s warning, and for a 
small bribe, to take the lives of their 
fellow-countrymen, is increasing. If the 
“ government be not strong enough, or 
wise enough, to prevent this mischief, 
and this stain upon Ireland, I think the 
association should at once take the busi- 
ness in hands, and put down such a dis- 
graceful system of oppression. The 
Roman Catholic clergy are doing their 
duty by denouncing the murderers, but 
they stand in need of the vigorous and 
prompt co-operation of a firm govern- 

ment or of the association. 
“This is a painful subject, but it is 
one that demands immediate attention.” 


Such is, in the judgment of a re- 
pealer, the condition to which this 
country is reduced, by the unpunished 
outrages which render life and pro- 

rty insecure. One would think that 
if there could be united action upon 
any subject, it would be upon this; 
and that government would be besieged 
with petitions, to which would be 
attached the signature of every man 
of worth and of substance in the com- 
munity, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, supplicating for such mea- 
sures of coercion and of protection as 
—e restore again the reign of law 
and order. And yet, has it been 
found that when bad men thus con- 
spire, good men of all parties will thus 
combine in Ireland? We have seen 
no appearance of it. We ventured in 
our e number to throw out a hint, 
that by such an united remonstrance, 
in which parties so much opposed to 
each other concurred, the government 
must be moved to adopt such measures 
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as might afford to the terrified inhabi- 
tants of these sorely visited rural 
districts, some better security for their 
daily existence, than is to be found in 
the capricious forbearance of rathless 
barbarians, And yet, to this hour, no 
such document has been put forward ! 
Mr. O’Connell has, indeed, said some 


very solemn things about the guilt of 


the murderer ; and the Roman Catho- 
lic priests, we are told, are exerting 
themselves strenuously to put it down; 
and yet it goes on increasing; and 
society is becoming every day more 
and more disorganised; and valuable 
lives are passing away, ‘‘ dying, or e’er 
they sicken.” And such is the state 


of terror into which the absence of 


all protection against this desolating 
scourge has thrown the peaceable and 
the unoffending, that it may be truly 
said of some of the disturbed districts 
in Tipperary, and elsewhere, that the 
only occupation, trade, or profession, 
which can be exercised with perfect 
impunity, I8 THAT OF THE NOON-DAY 
MURDERER! 

If, therefore, in a matter that so 
deeply concerns our common humanity, 
and in which all parties, at least, pro- 
fess to agree, no unity of action can be 
found; how can such a unity be ex- 
pected respecting matters of national 
interest, upon which no such agree- 
ment could be pretended ? 

But it is not the amount, only, of 
crime, which is alarming. The senti- 
ment which prevails respecting the 
guilt of murder is even more appalling 
to the moral mind than the murders 
themselves. Men would seem as if they 
had become morally acclimatised to the 
bloody regions in which these atrocities 
are perpetrated, so that they cease to 
regard them with abhorrence, or even 
surprise ; and so perverted is the moral 
sense, that the brand of Cain becomes 
a badge of honour! 

Let no inhabitant of happy England 
imagine, that in writing thus we use 
the least exaggeration. Instances are 
not infrequent of individuals, whose 
petty misdeeds rendered concealment 
—— obtaining shelter and pro- 
tection by pretending to be murderers ! 
No character is more odious than the 
informer, by whom the murderer is 
denounced; no duties more perilous 
than those of the witnesses and the 
juries by whom he is convicted. He 
enjoys something like the ‘benefit of 
clergy” amongst the petty misdemean- 
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ants whom he overtops in guilt ; and 
recounts the deeds of blood by which 
he has been signalized, as the Indian 
numbers the scalps of his victims! 

Now it will not do merely to repress 
crime, supposing that end fully aecom- 
plished, while the moral atmosphere is 
thus impregnated with the seeds of 
death. The punishment of particular 
delinquents would only make way for 
successors, who would be ever in readi- 
ness to supply their place, as long as 
a state of opinion prevails which 
makes light of murder. An unoffend- 
ing gentleman is shot dead at noon-day, 
in the presence of his workmen and do- 
mestics, and the butcherly assassin 
walks off quietly with the utmost se- 
curity and unconcern ; and so far from 
any attempt being made to arrest him 
by the numbers who witness the deed 
of blood, the bystanders are even cau- 
tious not to look in the direction of the 
murderer, lest they should be sus- 
pected of being about to give infor- 
mation against him! ‘This is surely 
a dreadful state of things. What can 
be the cause why murder is thus lightly 
accounted of ? Must it not be one 
of two things—either the absence of 
good, or the presence of bad instruc- 
tion? We pronounce not to which of 
these causes it is owing; but to one 
or the other of them must be as- 
cribed the marked distinction in cha- 
racter between the peasantry in the 
disturbed, or, as we should rather say, 
the infected districts in Ireland, and 
the inhabitants of any other portion 
of the empire, or, we believe we might 
add, the world. 

To legislate upon such a subject, 
without reference to such causes, would 
be worse than absurd. The atmos- 
phere must be depureted before we can 
expect to eradicate the disease. There 
is a moral taint affecting the character 
of the people, which must be expelled, 
before any remedial courses can be 
effectual for restoring the reign of law 
and order. And whether this is to be 
done by any of the conciliatory mea- 
sures by which the Romish religion 
has been favoured, while “ heavy blows 
and great discouragement” have been 
the meed bestowed upon the Estab- 
lished Church, we do not presume to 
say ; but this we do say, that the sub- 
ject is one well deserving of a search- 
ing examination before parliament. 
We trust that some member will be 
found who will fearlessly and faithfully 
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call the attention of the government 
and the legislature to a eondition of 
society so -trightfully disturbed, and so 
pregnant with the elements of evil; 
a condition of society which could not 
exist for one year in any other part of 
the empire without attracting the 
marked animadversion of the govern- 
ing powers. It will not do to bestow a 
merely superficial examination upon 
such a subject. The sore must be 
probed to the very bottom, if its origin 
would be honestly explored; for our 
legislators may depend upon it that 
unless the cause is ore ty the remedy 
will not be found. 

We trust, therefore, that some 
member will move for a return of the 
murders perpetrated in the disturbed 
districts during, say, the last ten years ; 
the number of prosecutions which have 
taken place for these murders; the 
number of instances in which these 
prosecutions have been effectual in 
bringing the criminal to justice; the 
number in which no prosecutions have 
been instituted at all, and no trace 
found of the murderers. The gentle- 
man who undertakes such a motion, 
must be prepared, at first, to encounter 
some obloquy, and to stand almost 
alone. But his cause is good, and we 
pledge ourselves that he will not lon 
have to combat in itsingle-handed. His 
statements will be sure to make an im- 
pression upon public opinion, which 
will re-act upon parliament, until it 
will be no longer possible for honour- 
able members to vote such inquiries 
‘a bore,” or to cushion them by the 
cant phrase of “agrarian disturbances,” 
or to get rid of them by some vague 
declamation respecting the “ cruelties 
of landlords,” or some wicked or sug- 
gestive allusions to the “ wild justice 
of revenge.” We would ask, was Lord 
Norbury a bad landlord? Was Sir 
Francis Hopkins a bad landlord? 
Was Booth Bell a bad landlord? 
Was Mr. Clarke a bad landlord? If 
they were, we stand not between them 
and the verdict of impartial justice. 
If the proscribed Irish land proprie- 
tors have converted the peasantry into 
fiends or savages, and then by their 
oppressions driven them to desperation, 
they are now but suffering the “due 
reward of their deeds.” But, thanks 
to the “ Times Commissioner,” the 
British public now know what the re- 
peal or Romanist party fondly look 
upon as the model of a good landlord, 
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And if any of the victims, whose blood 
criés aloud for vengeance, can be truly 
described as one single whit inferior to 
the middleman of Derrynane, either in 
the moderation of their rents, or their 
attention to the wants of their te- 

nantry, we are content to consider them 
as deserving of their fate, and utterly 
unentitled to either sympathy or com- 
miseration. But such is not the’ case. 
The peasantry in the disturbed dis- 
tricts are, generally speaking, under 
humane and good landlords. In other 
places, where landlords are sometimes 
of a different character, no such fright- 
ful disorders exist. The cause, there- 
fore, must be some one irrespective of 
the clap-trap topics, which have, no 
doubt, m many instances deceived the 
silly and uninformed, but to which 
none but scoundrels could have re- 
course, who had any real knowledge 
of the state of Ireland. 

We do trust that some honest and 
fearless and persevering senator will 
be found, who will press these conside- 
rations home upon the attention of par- 
liament. We are persuaded that no- 
thing more is wanting than that the 
people of England should really know 
our state, in order to the discovery and 
the application of the real remedies for 
all our evils. And the senator who, 
by energy and determination, should 
accomplish an object like that, might 
well be reputed a benefactor, not only 
to Ireland, but to the empire. 

Honest men may rest assured that 
it is not by an Irish, but by an impe- 
rial party, any thing effectual can be 
done to remove the difficulties and 
avert the dangers by which they are 
surrounded. Their safety can only be 
found in a sound state of public opi- 
nion ; and for the production of that 
nothing more is necessary than the 
persevering exertions of such bodies 
as the Protestant Alliance and the 
National Club. If they prosper, the 
principles upon which they are 
founded must prevail, and the mis- 
government under which both Pro- 
testants and loyal and peaceable Ro- 
man Catholics suffer so much grievous 
wrong, will no longer be possible i in 
Ireland. 

It has been said that an Irish party 
might do much to secure to the inha- 
bitants of this country the benefits of 
such patronage as may be at the dis- 
posal of government ; and that we must 
no longer be insulted by the sending 


over of Englishmen and Scotchmen to 
oceupy and enjoy the emoluments of 
situations which Irishmen are perfectly 
competent to fill, ‘That there has 
been something too much of this, we 
very well know; nor is it easy to 
divest such a practice, carried on to 
the extent that it has been, of inten- 
tional insult, and disparagement of the 
national character. But is it at a 
moment like this that such an object 
is considered worthy of the national 
attention? Society is convulsed to 
its centre; rebellion is beginning to 
rear its head; murder stalks abroad, 
frowning an angry defiance at the con- 
stituted authorities, who seem to 
wither under its scowl. An associa- 
tion exists, formidable both in its 
organization and its objects, compris- 
ing the whole moral and _ physical 
strength of the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation, both lay and clerical, and 
resolutely bent upon the accomplish- 
ment of a measure which, in the lan- 
guage of the prime minister, must re- 
duce “England to a fourth-rate 
power, and convert Ireland into a 
howling wilderness ;” a combination 
which, the same authority assures us, 
** cannot be put. down by force.” Po- 
pery is progressing, by rapid strides, 
to establishment ; and ‘nothing that in- 
direct discouragement can do is want- 
ing to cripple the efficiency of the 
Protestant Church. A popish and 
infidel system of education is forced 
by the government upon the country. 
Such are the evils, moral and social, 
of which we complain. And is this 
the time when an Irish party is to be 
formed, who are to combine, forsooth, 
for the purpose of checking or mode- 
rating the abuses of ministerial pa- 
tronage ? Good God! is this a time to 
talk of such things? What a forget- 
fulness does not this exhibit of our 
real dangers! We are alarmed at the 
appearance of a flea-bite, while we 
neglect the plague spot! Isa wretched 
scramble for patronage an object 


worthy of engaging the attention of 


the alarmed and persecuted Protes- 
tants at such a crisis as this? or could 
such a suggestion be hazarded by any 
but men ~ who either feel that ‘all is 
lost, and that, in the general wreck, 
any waif or stray is to be caught at; 
or who are, as we before suggested, 
so blinded by their indignation at the 
premier for his cowardly or treacher- 
ous abandonment of the best interests 
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of the country, that they are willing 
to lend themselves to any measures by 
which he may be driven from power ? 
But passion is a blind guide. Men 
ought to be cautious how they ‘take 
counsel from their discontent.” The 
great agitator would, no doubt, be 
very glad of his new recruits. Al- 
ready he is ogling them with his 
crocodile eye ; and would fain make it 
appear that, if they would only come 
within reach of his jaws, he and they 
may be the very best friends. Will 
they believe him ? 

Precious innocents, how happy is 
their delusion! ‘* What great teeth 
you have, erandmamma!” says the 
Little Red Riding Hood. ‘The story 
goes on to tell that the truth of 
this observation was soon put to 
bloody proof, when grandmamma 
developed into a wolf, by whom the 
little confiding girl was devoured. 
An Irish party! Is there not a 
word wanting here? The word 
‘united ?” Do not the able Conser- 
vative members of the press, (whose 
judgment, we cannot but think, has 
been driven out of its proper course 
by the promptings of an indignation, 
alas! but too natural, ) remember the 
issue of the similar experiment which 
was made previously to 98, when the 
delusion on which it was based wa 
rudely dissipated at Scullabogue and 
Wexford Bridge, and the Protestants 
found, when it was almost too late, 
that the baleful bigotry of their asso- 
ciates was even more deadly than their 
treason? Polyphemus professed a 
great regard for Ulysses, and was 
willing to employ the sage in his ser- 
vice, in preference to all his other 
companions, with the comfortable assu- 
rance that he would be the Jast to be 
devoured. There is this difference, 
indeed, between the monster of hea- 
then mythology, and those with whom 
we have to deal; he said what he did 
not do—they would do what they 
would not say; and would even deny it 
with an oath, if they were upbraided 
with any such intention. 

But, we would ask, if there is to 
be a compact with them, must it 
not be upon some terms? And who 
will -be their sponsors at their new 
political baptism, that any terms which 
may be promised in their name will be 
observed? Will the Evening Mail 
undertake that office? or our good 
friend the Warder? We trow not. 
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Suppose these terms to imply the pre- 
servation of the Established Church, 
(and what less could be proposed ?) 
Have they not already sworn to pré- 
serve it? And would not the very pro- 
position of such a condition only prove 
that their former promise was not ob- 
served? No. Such would prove but 
a hollow ground of reliance. Be our 
friends well assured, .ihat in them- 
selves alone, and in the enlightened 
Protestant people of Britain, is their 
only resource. And it is a resource 
which will not fail them, if they are 
only true to themselves. Let the 
great confederacies to which we have 
alluded, be formed; and while the 
measures of all such bodies should be 
scrupulously watched, let no unworthy 
jealousies prevent the fair trial of an 
experiment, upon the success of which 
so much depends. The committees, 
both in England and Ireland, present 
an array of names, the highest of 
which the empire can boast, and which 
must commend their respective socie- 
ties to all the friends of religion and 
order. An election must now be near 
at hand. The principles which should 
guide electors in selecting representa- 
tives, to whom a most momentous 
trust is to be confided, will, we hope, 
be duly set forth, and ably inculeated 
by agencies which should be called 
into action for that especial purpose. 
The complexion of the next parliament 
will determine whether the church and 
the monarchy are to survive for another 
generation; it will determine whether 
the time-honoured institutions of old 
England are to be preserved, or 
whether an infidel liberalism is to ride 
rough-shod over them. When all 
shall have been done that may be done, 
to give men right notions upon such 
subjects, we will have very little fear 
of the result. There is a substratum 
of sound good sense, and of strong 
religious feeling i in the people of this 
great empire, which requires but to be 
properly appealed to, to manifest itself 
with a strength and an energy that 
cannot be resisted. It is a want of 


Jaith in these that has been the besetting 


sin of Sir Robert Peel. Had he ap- 
preciated the moral, as he did the ma- 
terial interests of England, no minister 

ever had an opportunity of conferring 
such lasting benefits upon his country. 

He might have achieved for Great 
Britain advantages the most invalu- 
able, and for himself immortal fame. 
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But expediency was the god of -his 
idolatry. Error was to be counte- 
nanced, and even preferred to truth, 
when, by so doing, a purpose was to 
be answered. He sees that all his 
Trish measures in favour of Romanism, 
(by which sound principle has been so 
grievously outraged,) instead of win- 
ning over, have only strengthened and 
encouraged an anti-British party in 
their daring resolves. He sees that 
they regard them but as the pledges of 
ultimate success, in a project that is 
big with the ruin of the empire. And 
yet he goes on ;—the moral cowardice 
which prompted the concessions, for- 
bidding the acknowledgment that they. 
have been made in vain. Alas! what 
can be said of this, but that ‘a de- 
ceived heart hath turned him aside, 
that he cannot consider, and say, is 
there not a lie in my right hand?” 

But let not the friends of order be 
disheartened. Prospects at present 
are, no doubt, perplexed and gloomy. 
But it is not for them to despair. 
The premier has deserted and deceived 
them. But they have not as yet been 
deceived and deserted by the people of 
England. To them their cause has 
not as yet been fully. made known. To 
them, therefore, their appeal should be 
promptly made, and every organ of in- 
fluence should be employed for the pur- 
pose of representing to them the heart- 
less baseness of their betrayal, and all 
the consequences which must inevita- 
bly result from the abandonment of the 
Protestant interest in Ireland. They 
cannot be too earnest in making it dis- 
tinctly understood, that in contending 
for the Protestant interest, they are 
seeking for no exclusive advantage. 
They do not question the propriety of 
promoting Roman Catholics to places 
of honour and dignity, irrespectively 
of any differences of creed, and in 
exact proportion to their personal 
worth, and their professional qualiti- 
cations. What they complain of is, 
that the profession of Romish doctrine 
should be made a special ground of 
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and con- 
sidered--in -itself sufficient to cover a 
raultitude of deficiencies, which would 
otherwise present an effectual bar to 
the speedy advancement of the profes- 
sor.of what must now be called the fa- 
voured religion. When the people of 
England deliberately approve of this, 
and consider the profession of Protes- 
tantism as disqualifying the loyal, while 
the profession of Popery qualifies the 
disloyal for high offices under her 
majesty’s government, it will be time 
enough to feel that the evil is without 
a remedy, and that the alternative of 
an “Trish party,” or, in other words, 
of a junction with the repealers, is all 
that remains. But we do not appre- 
hend any such sad necessity. It was 
not by any pressure from without 
that the premier was driven into the 
measures of which we complain; ou 
the contrary, he has risked ‘power by 
forcing them upon the country. They 
are decidedly opposed both to the feel. 
ings and the convictions of the British 
people. We have, therefore, every 
reason to expect that an appeal to 
them will not be made in vain. At all 
events, it is right to make it. We 
ask but for a fair hearing. Let: our 
case come fully before them, and be 
decided upon its merits. We feel that 
it is the cause of truth and justice ; of 
good government and sound policy ; 
and that they are even more interested 
in it than we ourselves. The.day 
which consigns the Irish Protestants to 
the domination of a Romish faction, 
seals the doom of the British empire. 
We, therefore, confidently tell our too 
desponding friends that they have no 
need to despair. There 1s often found 
help in time of need te those who are 
willing to help themselves, by which 
the most formidable. difficulties have 
been overcome ; and when all that is 
right has been done upon their part, 
they may leave the result in higher 
hands,. and need not too curiously 
count the number of their enemies. 


